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REMINISCENCES 


OF 

HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER 1. 

1824. 

J AFUARY 1st — I dined with Flaxman. An agreeable 
afternoon. The Franklins thei’e. 

Rem* — Captain, the now lost Sir John Franklin, had mar- 
ried Ellen, the youngest daughter of Porden, the architect. I 
appear not to have justly appreciated his bodily nature. My 
journal says : “ His appearance is not that of a man fit for 
the privations and labors to which his voyage of discovery ex- 
posed him. He is rather under-set ; has a dark complexion 
and black eyes ; a diffident air, with apparently an organic de- 
fect of vision ; not a bold soldier-like mien. It seemed as if 
he had not recovered from his hunger.” Flaxman was very 
cheerful. When he has parties, he seems to think it his duty 
to give his friends talk as well as food, and of both his enter- 
tainment is excellent. He tells a story well, but rather dif- 
fusely. We looked over prints, and came home late. It is a 
curious coincidence, that being engaged to dine with Captain 
Franklin at Flaxman’s, I had to decline an invitation to meet 
Captain Parry at Mr. Martineau’s, Stamford Hill. 

January lOth. — Walked out and called on Miss Lamb. I 
looked over Lamb’s library in part. He has the finest collec- 
tion of shabby books I ever saw ; such a number of first-rate 
works in very bad condition is, I think, nowhere to be found. 

January 22d. — - Eode to London from Bury on the “ Tele- 
graph.” I was reading all the time it was light Irving’s 
‘‘ Argument of Judgment to come,” which I have since finished. 
It is a book of great power, but on the whole not calculated 
t.n vAfinlvA Tf. Rnr.f.fissfiil in naintinfr stroiinlv 
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to believers the just inferences from the received doc 
It is written rather to alarm than persuade j and to 
TVOTild have the effect of deterring from belief. 

How different this from John Woolman’s Journal* 1 
been reading at the same time. A perfect gem ! Hi 
schone Seele (beautiful soul). An illiterate tailor, he write 
style of the most exquisite purity and grace. His 
qualities are transfen*ed to his writings. Had he not be 
very humble he would have written a still better boo 
fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the events in 
he was a great actor. His religion is love. His whole 
ence and all his passions were love ! If one could vent 
impute to his creed, and not to his personal character, t 
ligbtful frame of mind which he exhibited, one could no- 
tate to be a convert. His Christianity is most inviti 
it is fascinating. 

February Sd. — Made a long-deferred call on Mr. Irving 
whom I was very much pleased. He received me with i 
ing cordiality, and introduced me to his wife, a plain bu 
agi’eeable woman. Irving is learning German, which 
an occasion of acquaintance between us, as I can be of 
him. We had an agreeable chat ; his free, bold tone, th< 
lessness with which he talks, both of men and things, r 
his company piquant. He spoke of the Scottish chara< 
to be found only in the peasantry, not in the literati, t 
and the Edinburgh critics do not represent the people ; ir 
I observed, do Hume, Adam Smith, &c. I adverted to sc 
the criticisms on his sermons. He seemed 'well acqu 
with them, but not much to regard them. He said thai 
ridge had given him a new idea of German metaphysics, 
he meant to stud}". 

February 15th. — Having resolved to devote my Sund 
future to the perusal of writings of a religious chara 
this morning made choice of a volume of Jeremy Taylo 
beginning. I pitched on his Marriage King,” a splend 
course, equally fine as a composition and as evidencing 
thought. Yet it has passages hardly readable at the p 
day. It has naive expressions, which raise a smile. ] 

* “ Jolm Woolraan’s Works, containing the Journal of his Life, Go? 
hors, and Christian Experiences. To which are added his Writings.” 
delphia, 1775. Dublin, 1794. London, 1824. 8vo. Charles Lamb 
admired this work, and brought it to H. C. R.’s notice. Woolman 
American Quaker, one of those who first had misgivings about the ins 
of slavery. 
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4 REMINISCENCES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. [Chap. ] 

“You are a ruined man, — you will make no further progres 
now.” 

February 29th. — Read the second sermon on Advent. I 
has checked my zeal for Jeremy Taylor. It is true, as Anthon; 
Eobinson says, that one does not get on with him ; or rathe 
he does not get on with his subject. A diffuse declaimer musi 
however, expose himself to this reproach. In eloquence, as ii 
dancing, the object is not so much to get from the spot as t 
delight by graceful postures and movements without goini 
away. And I find as I go on with Jeremy Taylor that he i 
merely eloquent, — he dances, but he does not journey on. Am 
in works of thought there should be a union of qualities. On 
might parody Pope, and say : — 

“ Or set on oraioric ground to prance, 

Show all his paces, not a step advance.” 

March 5th, — Walked over to Lamb’s. Meant a short visit 
but Monkhouse was there as well as Manning \ so I took te; 
and stayed the whole evening, and played whist. Besides, th 
talk was agreeable. On religion, Monkhouse talked as I di< 
not expect ; rather earnestly on the Atonement, as the essentia 
doctrine of Christianity, but against the Trinity, which h 
thinks by a mere mistake has been adopted from Orienta 
philosophy, under a notion that it was necessary to th' 
Atonement. The dogmatism of theology has disgusted Lamb 
and it is that alone which he opposes ; he has the organ oi 
theosophy, and is by nature pious. 

March 26th. — At the Spring Assizes at Thetford. I dine( 
with m}^ nephew and niece, then living there. I drank te^ 
with James Edmund Barker. His literary anecdotes wen 
entertaining. He wrote a work of some size about Dr. PaiT 
whose pupil he was. He said Parr was intolerant of yonnj 
scoffers at religion ; and to a Roman Catholic who had jeerec 
at the story of Balaam’s ass and its cross, he said with mor< 
severity than wit : “ It would be well, young man, if you hac 
less of the ass and more of the cross.” To a lady, who, seeiiii 
him impatient at her talk, said : “ You must excuse us ladies 
whose privilege it is to talk nonsense.” — “ Pray, madam, die 
you talk nonsense, it would be your infirmity, not your priv 
ilege, unless, indeed, you deem it the privilege of a duck tc 
waddle because it cannot walk.” Barker related an anecdote of 
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the money again,*’ said the Doctor ; but it is of no conse- 
quence. It is for a good man, and a purpose.” 

April 19tlu — I went after breakfast to Monkhouse. Mr. 
Irving there ; he was very courteous. Wordsworth also there. 
Listened with interest to a serious conversation between the 
poet and the pulpit orator, and took a share in it. Wordsworth 
stated that the great difficulty which had always pressed on 
his mind in religion was the inability to reconcile the Divine 
prescience wdth accountability in man. I stated mine to be 
the incompatibility of the existence of evil, as final and 
absolute, with the Divine attributes. Irving did not attempt 
to solve either. He declared that he 'was no metaphysician, 
and that he did not pretend to know more of God than was 
revealed to him. He did not, however, seem to take any 
offence at the difficulties suggested. An .interesting hour’s 
conversation. 

May 18th. — Called on Irving. He was very friendly, as was 
also his wife. A little serious talk ; but Irving is no meta- 
physician, nor do I suppose a deep thinker. But he is liberal, 
and free from doctrinal superstition. He received my free 
remarks on the terrors which he seeks to inspire with great 
good-nature. I left him “ John Woolrnan,” a book which ex- 
hibits a Christian all love.^ Woolrnan w^as a missionary, and 
Irving is vTiting on the missionaries. He called it a God- 
send. 

May 22d. — After a call on Flaxman, dined with Captain 
Franklin. A small but interesting party. Several friends of 
Franklin’s, — travellers, or persons interested in his journeys, — 
all gentlemen and men of sense. They talked of the Captain’s 
travels with vivacity, and he was in good spirits ; he appeared 
quite the man for the perilous enterprise he has undertaken. 
Mr. Palgrave (formerly Cohen), a well-known antiquary, was 
there, and his wife, the daughter of Dawson Turner. She has 
more beauty, elegance, sense, and taste united than I have 
seen for a long time. 

May 28th. — I w-ent down to Westminster to hear Sergeant 
Wilde in defence of the British Press for a libel on Mr. 
Chetwynd. He spoke with great vehemence and acuteness 
combined. His vehemence is not united to elegance, so that 
he is not an orator ; but the acuteness was not petty. He 
will soon be at the head of the Common Pleas. 
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as Lord Truro, the Lord High Chancellor; hut, like other 
recent Chancellors, it is not so that he will be best known to 
posterity. 

Jime 1st. — I was induced to engage myself to dine with C. 
Lamb. After dinner he and I took a walk to Newington. We 
sat an- hour with Mrs. Barbauld. She was looking tolerably, 
but Lamb (contrary to his habit) was disputatious with her, 
and not in his best way. He reasons from feelings, and those 
often idiosyncrasies ; she from abstractions and verbal defini- 
tions. Such people can’t agree. 

June 8d. — At nine (much too early) I went to a dance and 
rout at Mr. Green’s, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I stayed 
till three. A large party. Luckily for me, Coleridge was 
there, and I was as acceptable to him as a listener as he to me 
as a talker. Even in the dancing-room, notwithstanding the 
noise of the music, he was able to declaim very amusingly on 
his favorite topics. This evening his. theme was the growing 
hypocrisy of the age, and the determination of the higher 
classes, even in science, to repress all liberality of speculation. 
Sir Humphry Davy has joined the party, and they are now 
patronizing Granville Penn’s absurd attack on geology as being 
against revealed religion. It seems that these ultra-religionists 
deem the confirmation of the great fact of a deluge from the 
phenomena within the crust of the globe as inconsistent with 
the Mosaic account. After so entire a destruction of the 
earth, how could the dove find a growing olive '? Coleridge 
thinks German philosophy in^a state of rapid deterioration. 
He metaphysicized d la Schelling while he abused him, saying 
the Atheist seeks only for an infinite cause of all things ; the 
spurious divine is content with mere personality and personal 
will, which is the death of all reason. The philosophic 
theologian unites both. How this is to be done he did not 
say. 

June 10th. — Dined at Lamb’s, and then walked with him to 
Highgate, self-invited. There we found a large party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Green, the Aderses, Irving, Collins, R. A., a Mr. Taylor,"^ 
a young man of talents in the Colonial Office, Basil Montagu, 
and one or two others. It was a rich evening. Coleridge talked 
his best, and it appeared better because he and Irving supported 
the same doctrines. His superiority was striking. The subject 
dwelt on was the sunerioritv of the intern n,l evirl rk-F 
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ordinary life, and my "becoming a member was an epoch in m 
life, ilicse great clubs have changed the character of Londo 
society, and will save many a young man from the evils of 
rash marriage, as well as habits of dissipation. Originally ; 
was proposed that all the members (1,000) of the Atheneem 
should be men of letters, and authors, artists, or men o 
science, — in a \vord, 2'>roducers ; but it was found impossible 1: 
form a club solely of such materials, and, had it been possibL 
it would have been scarcely desirable. So the qualification w£ 
cxtcuidod to love7's of literature, and when Amyot proposed m 
to llebcr, the great book-collector, I was declared by Heber i 
he worthy, on account of my being a German scholar. He i 
once consented to propose me, but I needed a seconder wl 
knew rne. Flaxman named me to Gurney, the barrister, wl 
consented to second me, and he writing a letter to that efPec 
I was in fact seconded by I know not whom. The entrant 
fee was £10, and the annual subscription £ 5. A house w: 
buildiiig for us in the square opposite the Park. We occuph 
fur a time the south\vest corner of Begent Street. I was n 
at first aware that it would become my ordinary dining-plac 
l)ut I knew it would introduce me to good society. 

JifJi/ ./.s*A — I dined with Storks, to meet Lady and S 
Charles Morgan, and I was much amused by the visit. Befo 
1 wont, I was satisfied that I should recognize in the lady o: 
^yho liad attracted my attention at Pistrucci’s, and my gue 
was a hit. Lady Morgan did not displease me till I reflect < 
on her conversation. She seems good-natured as well as live] 
She talked like one conscious of her importance and superiorit 
1 (| noted Kant’s “ There are tw^o things which excite my admii 
tiou, — the moral law within me, and the starry heavens aho 
rue.” — - That is mere vague declamation,” said Sir Charle 
“ (ierman sentiment and nothing else. The starry heaver 
])hik)Sophically considered, are no more objects of admirati' 
than a basin of water 1 ” Lady Morgan most offended me 1 
her remarks about Madame de Stael. 

Slic talked of her own books. £ 2,400 was asked for a hous 

''I’hat will cost me tw-o books,” she said. She has seen Pra 
wiio, she says, advises her to go to Germany ; '^But I have : 
respect for German literature or philosophy.” — ‘‘Yourladysh 
hacl better stay at home. Does your ladyship know anythi] 
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August 18th, — Called on Mr. Irving, and had an 
chat with him. He is an honorable man in his feeli 
was called away by a poor minister, who, having built 
says he must go to prison unless Mr. Irving would 
sermon for him. Mr. Irving refused. He said he hj 
or mission to relieve men from difficulties into wl 
throw themselves. He says there is much“ cant an 
ness which stalk abroad under the mask of the word 
Irving praises exceedingly Luther’s Table-Talk,” 
have lent him. ‘Mt is the profoundest table-talk I e^ 
he says. 

August 2Sd, — I -went to Brighton, and after spend 
days with my friends there and at Lewes, I made 
most entirely in H'ormandy. 

Rem,* — Diu-ing my journey I was not inattenth 
state of public opinion. It was decidedly against t 
bons, as far as I accidentally heard sentiments expres 
course I except official zeal. At Caen, I was amuse 
Bureau de la Police by a plaster cast of the King, 1 
sold by Italian boys for M. Round the brow a with 
to represent the laurel “meed of mighty conquen 
this inscription : — 

Francois ficlele! indine-toi; 

Traitre, Mmis, — void le Eoi! 

This contempt for the family was by no means cc 
the Republicans or Imperialists, though certainly m 
was, and is, to be ascribed to the national charact 
would lead them to tolerate sooner King Stork than I 
if the devouring sovereign conferred any kind of 
those he swallowed. 

How low the condition of the French judges is, 
made evident to me. The salary of the puisne jud< 
provinces — at Avranches, for instance — is 1,200 
anmtm^ without fees or emoluments of any kind : and 
conducteur of our diligence I learned that he and 1 
conducteurs had recently struck, because an attempt 
made to reduce their salary from 4,000 to 3,000 li 
permission to take the usual fees ; and every trave 
'liberally. 

The Avocats, who are distinguished from the Avoiu 
small fees till they become of importance, and then 

Vv rittcn ill 1S51. 
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as Benyer will gain as much as several hundred thousand 
francs per annum. The Avoues, tout comme cJiez nous^ earn 
more than the Avocats in criminal cases, though the orders are 
by no means so entirely separated. The Avoues alone repre- 
sent the client, who is bound by their admissions only ; and 
their bills are taxed like those of our attorneys. 

The most interesting occurrence on this journey was my 
visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, to which I walked on 
September 21st, from Mortagne. The spot itself is simple, 
mean, and ugly, — very unlike la grande Chartreuse. It had 
been thoroughly destroyed early in the Revolution, and, when 
restored, the order was in great poverty. Its meanness took 
away all my enthusiasm, for my imagination was full of ro- 
mantic images of shaggy woods and caves forlorn.” It is 
situated in a forest about three leagties from Mortagne. Indi- 
cations of its peculiar sanctity were given by inscriptions on 
bams and mean houses of husbandry, such as Domus Dei, Be- 
ati qiti Iiahitaoit in ilia; and these heati and were re- 

peated so often as to excite the suspicion that the inscribers 
were endeavoring to convince themselves of their own felicity. 
The people I saw this day were mean and vulgar for the great- 
er part, with no heroic quality of the monk. Some few had 
visages indicating strength of the lowest animal nature, others 
had a cunning look. One or two were dignified and interest- 
ing. 

On knocking at the gate, a dirty old man opened it, and 
conducted me to a little room, where I read on the w^all, “ In- 
structions to Visitors.” The most significant of these was, 
that if, among the monks, any one were recognized, though he 
were a son, a parent, or a* brother, he was not to be spoken to. 
As every monk had renounced all connection with the world, 
all his relations with the world were destroyed. 

Visitors were not to speak till spoken to, and then to answer 
briefly. I 'was led into a gallery from which I could see the 
monks at mass. As others were on their knees, I followed 
their example on entering, but I felt it to be a kind of hypoc- 
risy, and did not repeat the act when I had once risen. The 
only peculiarity in the performance of the mass was the hu- 
mility of the monks, — sometimes on their knees and hands, 
and at other times standing bent as a boy does at leapfrog, 
when a little boy is to leap over him. 

Being beckoned back into the waiting-room, two monks 
having white garments entered and prostrated themselves 
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before me, covering their faces with their hands. They re- 
mained in t;his posture long enough to make me feel silly and 
uncomfortable. Not that I felt like a Sultan or Grand Turk, 
as if 1 were the object of worship, for I knew that this was 
an act of humility which would be performed to a beggar. 
Onlv once before was a man ever on his knees to me, and then I 
felt ‘'contempt- and anger, and this man was a sort of sovereign, 
or portion of a king, — one of the Junta of Galicia, in Spain. 
Towards these men I felt pity, not admiration. One had a 
stupid face, the other a most benignant expression. This, the 
o-ood genius of the two, after leading me into the church, where 
unintelligible ceremonies were gone through, read to me out 
of a book what I did not understand. I was in a state of con- 
fusion, and I did what I was hid as obediently as a postulant. 
I was left alone, and then another monk came. I was offered 
dinner, which I had previously ’ resolved to accept, thinking 
I might, at least for one day, eat what was the ordinary food 
for life of men who at one time had probably fared more 
sumptuously than I had ever done 3 but it was a trial, I 
own. 

I would leave nothing on my plate, and was prudent in not 
overloading it. The following was my fire and that of two 
other guests, meanly dressed men. A little table was covered 
with a filthy cloth, but I had a clean napkin. First, a so 2 cpe 
maigre, very insipid ; a dish of cabbage, boiled in what I 
should have thought butter, but that is a prohibited luxury ; 
a dish of boiled rice seasoned with a little salt, but by no 
means savory ; and barley or oatmeal boiled, made somewhat 
thick with milk, — not disagreeable, considered as prison al- 
lowance. While at dinner there came in the frere cellier, or 
butler, who said he had a favor to ask of me. It wms that I 
would write to him from England, and inform him by what 
means the English Gloucester cheese has the reddish hue given 
to it. The society have cows and sell their cheese, which 
makes a layge portion of their income. This I promised to 
do, intimating that the color without the flavor would be of 
little use. In fact, I did send — what I hope was received — 

a packet of which cost me about as many shillings 

as my dinner cost sous. I was glad of this, for I saw no poor- 
box in which I could deposit the cost of my meal. The man who 
made this request had a ruddy complexion, and by no means 
a mortified air. The monk who brought in the wine also had 

♦ Probably what Mr. Robinson sent was Amotto. 
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a laugliiiig and I saw liini sinilG. All tlio othcis Vi,oi 
dismal, forlorn, and silent. He could speak oven loudly, yi 
he had the dress of a frh^e co?ivers. Among tlie monks wn 
the famous Baron Geramb, of whom I hoard a romantic tal 
(worth telling, were this a part of a book). One of the yoiin 
men who dined with me was a seminarist of Seez. llis hand 
betrayed that he had been accustomed to day labor, llis coi 
versation was that of the most uneducated. He was so igm 
rant that, on my expressing my astonishment that the Empero 
of Austria could allow his daughter to marry Buonapartt^ wh 
had a wife aheady, he accounted for it by his being a Pro/o 
taut This young man made the journey to the monastery t 
relieve himself from his college studies at Seez, as our Vim\ 
bridge students go to the Lakes. At the same time, his objee 
was, I fear, purer than theirs. He came for edification, to lx 
strengthened in the pious resolution which made him assuim 
the holy office of a priest, and avail himself of the charital)l< 
education freely given him by his patron, the bishoj). lie wai 
my cicerone round the monastery, and felt like a ])atron f.owardi 
me. When I confessed that I was a Protestant, ho aiuili^d witl 
satisfaction, that he had had i^Guetration to guess as miudi 
though he had never seen me before. 

At that time the church was in want of sn|)plies for the loW(‘i 
order of clergy ; but it is otherwise now. 

Under his guidance I could see through the windows tlu 
monks at then* dinner at a long table, with a, sort of porridg(v 
pot before them, while the readers in the several a])artmeutj- 
were reading to the diners. I saw tlie dormitories. The nionki- 
sleep on boards covered with a thin piece of cloth or serge. Kacli 
has his name written on his den. The Ferepriem' does not sleej: 
better than the others. 

My informant told me that the monks have only a V(u*y sliorf 
interval between praj’-er and toil and slee]) ; and f-his is iiof 
called recreation lost the recluse sliould be led to forg(*t that lie 
is to have no enjoyment but what arises from tlu^ eouteninla 
tion of God. 

If they sweat, they are not allowed to wipe their sweat from 
their brows ; probably because they tliiuk this would be resish 
ance to the Divine command. 

The monks labor but very little, from pure weakiu'ss. Among 
the very few books in the strangers’ room were two volumeHtd’ 
the “ Laws of the Order.” I turned them over. Among the 
laws was a list of all those portions of the Old TeBtament 
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which the monks were prohibited reading. Certainly this was 
not a mutilation of the sacred writings which the Protestants 
haTe any right to make a matter of reproach. On my going 
away, the priest who had first spoken to me came again, and 
asked me my object in coming. I said, A serious curiosity” ; 
that I wished to see their monastery; that I knew Catholics 
grossly misrepresented Protestantism from ignorance, and I 
believed Protestants misrepresented Catholicism in like man- 
ner. He took my hand at parting, and said : '' Though you 
are not of our religion, we should be glad to see you again. I 
hope God in his gi’ace will bring you to the true religion.” I 
answered : I thank you for the wish. If your religion be the 
true one, I wish to die a believer in it. We think differently ; 
God will judge between us.” Certainly this visit did not bring 
me nearer to Homan Catholicism in inclination. 

October 8tli. — Came home by Dover, Hastings, and Brighton, 
and returned to my chambers on the evening of 'the 15 th 
October. 

October 15th. — Mrs. Aders speaks higlily — I think, extrav- 
agantly — of Masquerier’s pictme of me, which she wishes to 
copy.. She says it is just such a picture as she would wish to 
have of a friend, — my very best expression. It need be the 
best to be endurable, 

Novembe)' Jfth. — Walked to Newington. Mrs. Barbauld was 
going out, but she stayed a short time with me. The old lady 
is much shrunk in appearance, and is declining in strength. She 
is but the shade of her former self, but a venerable shade. She 
is eighty-one years of age, but she retains her cheerfulness, and 
seems not afraid of death. She has a serene hope and quiet 
faith, — delightful qualities at all times, and in old age pecu- 
liarly enviable. 

^ November 16th. — Called on Southern. He tells me that the 
dining-club he proposes is to be in Essex Street, and to consist 
of about fifty members, chiefly partisans of Bentham. Hume, 
the M. P., is to be one, and Bowring, 'Mill, and others will join. 
Southern proposes Hogg as a member, I have intimated a strong 
doubt whether I would belong to it. 

Novemhe7' 21st — Timed, at the Bar mess in Hall, and then 
went to Lamb’s. Allsop was there, an amiable man. I believe 
his acquaintance with Lamb originated in his sending* Cole- 
ridge a present of £ 100, in admiration of his genius. 

Necemher 1st. Called at Flaxman’s. He has been very ill, 
even dangerously, and is still unwell, but recovering. These 
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repeated attacks announce a breaking constitution. One of th 
salt of the earth, will be lost whenever this great and good luai 

leaves it. i i .• 

December Sd. — A bad morning, for I went to book aiiction^ 

and after losing my time at Southey’s, I lost iny nionoy jit 
ans’sl I bought the Annual Kegister,” complete, for .£ 19 b .v 
This is certainly a book of reference, but how often shiill 1 rete 
to it? Lamb says, in all my life, nineteen times. Bought uLs( 
the Essayists,” Chalmers’s edition, 45 yols., well bound, lb 
6 ;^ guineas, little more than the cost of binding ; but this is \ 
lady’s collection. How often shall I want to refer to it? Brydgc^ i 

Archaica,” 2 vols., 4to, published in nine one-guinoa |)art 8 ; bu- 
it is only a curious book, to be read once and then laid by. Bi? 
ware of cheap bargains,” says Franklin, — a useless adinonitioi 
to me. 

December 10th. — Took tea at home. Mr. Ciu'lyle with uuj 
He presses me to write an account of my recollections ol Sehillci 
for his book. T was amused by looking over my MSS., uut.o 
graphs, &c. ] but it has since given mo pain to ohserv(^ ilu 
weakness and incoiTectiiess of my memory. I find I recolhu*! 
nothing of Schiller worth recollection. At ten went to '’I’aliburd’H, 
where were Haydon and his wife, and Lamb and his HiHt.( 3 r ; n 
very pleasant chat with them. Miss Mitford there ; phniHiufi 
looks, but no words. 

December l^th. — E. Littled ale sent mo a note informing me 
that the Douai Bible and Eheims Testament were to 1 x 3 ho 1<1 
to-day, by Saunders. I attended, and bought them hotli vi'iy 
cheap, — for 85 . and 3 s. 6 d. ; but 1 also bought. J^iivvV 

Jacob Boehme ’’ for ^1 7s. ; though 4 voIb., 4to, still a foolish 
purchase, for what have I to do with mystical devotion, who am 
ill vain striving to gain a taste for a more rational ridigion 'l 
Had I a depth of reflection and a strength of HMgjKuty which 
I am conscious of not possessing, I miglit jmofit by sue.ii hooks. 

December %5tli. — Christmas day. I dined by invitation wil h 
Captain Franklin. Some agreeable people, whom 1 ejcp(H‘,ted to 
meet, were not there. And the party would have Ih 3 (Ui dull 
enough had not the Captain himself proved a, very (‘.xeiJlmit 
companion. His conversation that of a man of knowI(’dg <3 and 
capacity, — decision of character combined with gn*<*ati gmiflo 
ness of manners. He is eminently qualified for tln^ arduous 
labor he has undertaken of exploring by land tli (3 Nortlun-n 
regions, in order to meet, if possible,' the Nia-th Pole naviga- 
tors. Mrs. Franklin still remains very inuclx an invalid. 
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December 31st, — I went to a party at Captain Frankli] 
The Flaxmans were there, also Lieutenant Back, the forr 
companion of the Captain ; but the company too numerous 
interesting conversation. 

I concluded the year at the Athenaeum, a spot where, if : 
health and other accidents of felicity which I have yet b( 
blessed in be preserved to me, I hope to have much enj 
ment. 

Rem ."^' — When Southey was in town and breakfasted w 
me, I mentioned to him that the Prussian government 1 
volunteered very extensive reforms in its administration, i 
acquired so great strength by it, in the popular sentiment, t 
it was mainly to be ascribed to this, that the successful res 
aiice to French oppression occurred. Southey said : I v 
you would write an article on this for the Quarterly!'* I rue 
said : “I should be ashamed to write for the Quarterly^'* 
Southey was evidently offended. 

But the article was written, and ultimately appeared in 
Quarterly^ though not precisely as written by me. It un 
went no change, however, beyond the insertion of a G] 
passage, and one or two omissions. It appeared in Vol. X3 
No. 62, published in April, 1825. 

During this year there was a small rise in the amount oi 
fees, from 445 to 469| guineas 3 and I have to record the 
den death of my fellow-circuiteer, Henry Cooper. 

Several incidents took place during the assizes at Bury, w 
deserve notice as illustrative of the bad state of criminal 
and practice in the country. One man indicted pleaded gi 
Eagle said : “I am your counsel ; say, ‘ Not guilty.’ ” 
difficulty, the Chief Baron interposing, he did. The prosec 
being called, refused to be sworn, and was sent to jail. I 
to do without him, and ffiiled. The man was acquitted, 
another case I defended, and, the evidence being very sligh 
Chief Baron stopped me and told the jury to acquit ; br 
jiiiy said they had doubts, and, the Chief Baron going c 
the prisoners were convicted, though against some there v 
evidence. 

At Norwich another case occurred exhibiting the wn 
state of the law, in which I was the instrument of nece 

iTi<r rAfnrm T rlAfAnrlAH n. VnAt nf burcrlnrs nxriin-isf 
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convicted of felony, and sentenced by a Court of Qua 
^^ssions to imprisonment alone, without the addition of a 
a whipping. And the statute restoring competence reqi 
imprisonment and a fine or a whipping. Gazelee refuse 
^'fc-fceiid to this objection, and all were convicted ] but I cc 
Edghill, the clerk of assize, and told him that, unless 
were discharged, I would memorialize the Secretar;) 
^■fca.te. And in consequence the men were in a few days 
and Sir Eobert Peel, at the opening of the sessio 
1- ^I’llament, brought in a short act amending the law. 
I>^isonnient or fine alone was rendered sufficient to give a 
’’tox-ation of legal credit. 


CHAPTER II. 

1825 . . 

J ANUARY — Dined at Christie’s.* A very agree 
afternoon. Captain, now Major Gifford, and the cor 
and Richard Taylor there. Had a fine walk to Lau 
-I^ea-d to him his article on Liston, — a pretended life, wit! 
5 1 'word of truth, and not much wit in it. Its humor lie 
t.lxe imitation of the style of biographers. It will be ill 
c^oi'v'ed ; and, if taken seriously by Liston, cannot be defen 
^T'a.nuary Jftli , — Breakfasted with J. Wood.f Shepherd 
< Irix-fceacre, the stranger whom we were to meet, Mr. Eield, 
Wsxirwick, and R. Taylor present. We had a very plea 
ixxoming. Shepherd an amusing, and, I have no doubt, 
5X11 excellent man. He related a droll anecdote, which he 
, j list heard from the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 
liiive to do,” said the manager, with a strange set of pe( 
Yesterday there was a regular quaiTel between a carpenter 
1 X scene-shifter about religion. One was a Jew, whom the o1 
2 1 OLiristian, abused as belonging to a blood-thirsty race. ‘ 
jirri I blood-thirsty 1 ’ replied the Jew. ‘When my forefat 

^ merchant, one of whose daughters married Edgar Tayior, alread 
iox'jrocl to (see Vol. I. p. 199), and another, General Gifford.- 
-f- See Vol. I. p. 220. 

j ]Rev. Wm. Shepherd, LL.D., a friend of Lord Brougham’s, and autlr 
Life of Poggio Braccioliiii.” 

§ Author of “ The Life of Dr. Parr.” 

B 
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conquered Palestine they killed their enemies, the Philistines ; 
but so do you English kill the French. We are no more 
blood-thirsty than you.’ — ‘ That is not what I hate your people 
for ; but they killed my God, they did.’ — ‘ Did they % Then you 
may kill mine, if you can catch him.’ ” 

Shepherd, like the radicals in general, was very abusive of 
Southey, whom it was my difficult office to defend. Difficult, 
not because he is not a most upright man, but because he and 
his opponents are alike violent party men who can make no 
allowance for one another. 

January 17th. — There were but two appeals at the Bury 
Epiphany Sessions. I succeeded in obtaining a verdict in both. 
They were easy cases. On my saying of one of them, ‘‘ The 

case will be short,” that insolent fellow, R , said, ‘^Do 

you speak in your professional or your personal character 1 ” I 
replied : Sir, that is a distinction I do not understand. I 
always speak as a gentleman and the truth.” He blushed and 
apologized, and said his question was only a joke. 

February 11th. — Went to Covent Garden Theatre. A dull 
time of it, though I went in at half price. The pantomime 
a fiitiguing exhibition, but the scenery beautiful ; and this is one 
of the attractions of the theatre for me. A panoramic view 
of the projected improvement of the Thames, by the erection 
of a terrace on arches along the northern shore, is a pleasing 
anticipation of a splendid dream, which not even in this pro- 
jecting age can become a reality. 

March 18th. — (Cambridge Spring Assizes.) Went to a 
large party at Sergeant Frere’s. Met there Julius Hare, the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Hare, who noticed me at Weimar 
in 1804. Julius was then a school-boy, but he has some recol- 
lection of mo ] and I was anxious to sec him, as he had spoken 
of me to Peacock."* Plare is a passionate lover of German 
literature and philosophy. Ho has the air of a man of talent, 
and talks well. I was struck with his great liberality. We 
had so many points of contact and interest that I chatted with 
him exclusively till past twelve, paying no attention to the 
music, or the immerous and fashionable company. 

Adm.f — Hare became afterwards remarkable as one of the 
authors of “ Guesses at Truth,” with his now deceased brother 
Augustus, and also as a writer of eloquent devotional works, 
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lieretic, on account of liis intimacy with Bunsen and Arnold, 
and especially his affectionate memoir of Sterling ; and he is 
as much reprobated in the Record, the oracle of the Low 
Church party. He is brother-in-law to Frederick Maurice. 
He must be a man of wide charity and comprehensive affec- 
tions who makes almost idols of Goethe, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Bunsen, Arnold, Maurice, and W. S. Landor. 

April 15th. — After dining with the magistrates, I gladly 
stole away to make a call on Hare. I had great pleasure in 
looking over his library of German books, — the best collection 
of modern German authors I have ever seen in England. He 
spoke of Niebuhr’s “ Eoman History ” as a masterpiece ; 
praised Neandei-’s ‘^St. Bernard,” ‘‘Emperor Julian,” “St. 
Chrysostom,” and “ Denkwiirdigkeiten ” ; was enthusiastic about 
Schleiermacher. Hare represents Count De Maistre as the 
superior of De Lamennais. I am to read his “ Soirtjes de St. 
Petersbourg.” After two very delightful hours with Hare, I 
returned to the “ Red Lion,” and sat up late chatting with the 
juniors. 

April 22d. — In the evening called on C. Lamb. He and 
his sister in excellent spirits. He has obtained his discharge 
from the India House, with the sacrifice of rather more than a 
third of his income. He says ho would not be condemned to a 
seven years’ return to his office for a hundred thousand 
pounds. I never saw him so calmly cheerful as now. 

May Jfih. — A house dinner at the Athenmum set on foot by 
me. It went off very well indeed. I took the bottom of the table. 
We had Edward Littledale at the top. The rest barristers or 
coming to .the bar, viz. : F. Pollock, Storks, Wightman, L. 
Adolphus, Wood, and Amos, Dodd and his pupil, Lloyd, — not 
an unpleasant man of the party. The conversation not at all 
professional or pedantic. We broke up early. I remained at 
the place till late. After my nap, Sir Thomas Lawrence came 
in, Dawson Turner, &c. The President and Turner talked of 
the present Exhibition, Turner asserting it to be superior to 
the Exhibitions in the days of Sir Joshua. This Sir Thomas 
denied. He said two or three paintings by Sir J oshua, with 
one by Northcote or Opie, made an Exhibition of themselves. 
In number, there is now a superiority of good works. Both 
praised Danby’s “ Passage of the Red Sea,” also a picture by 
Mulready. Hilton and Leslie were named, and Hayter’s 
“ Trial of Lord William Russell.” The landscape by Turner, 
R. A., was highly extolled. Yet I have heard that he is going 
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out of fashion. Sir Thomas mentioned that the Marquis c 
Stafford, on seeing Danby’s picture, rode immediately to tl: 
artist, and bought it for 500 guineas. An hour afterwarc 
Lord Liverpool was desirous of purchasing it. Sir Thome 
spoke of Mr. Locke* as having the greatest genius of all liviu 
painters. Not that he is the greatest painter. I afterwarc 
learned from Flaxman that Locke was the son of a gentlema 
once very rich, and was now too far advanced in years to ha^ 
recourse to painting as a profession. He had expressed 1 
Flaxman the very obvious sentiment : How happy would 
have been if, in early life, I bad been under the necessity c 
earning my own livelihood ! 

May 7th, — Went to the Exhibition, with the advantage c 
having had my attention drawn to the best pictures, whicl 
for the most part, equalled my expectations. Turner, R. A 
has a magnificent view of Dieppe. If he will invent an atmo 
phere, and a play of colors all his own, why will he n< 
assume a romantic name % No one could find fault with 
Garden of Armida, or even of Eden, so painted. But we kno 
Dieppe, in the north of France, and can’t easily clothe it : 
such fairy hues. I can understand why such artists as Co 
stable and Collins are preferred. Constable has a goc 
landscape, but why does he spot and dot his canvas '? Tl 
effect is good on a gi'eat scale. Collins’s healthy scenes a 
refreshing to look at. 

May lOth. — Dined at Green’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A lar^ 
party. Phillips, R. A., there, and his very pleasing wife ; Wa: 
and Collins, also of the Academy, and a Mr. Stokes, a dispute 
and so far an unpleasant companion, but said to b§ able ai 
scientific. 

Re7n.'\ — Yesterday, at the Atheufnnm, I charged Stok 
(now my very agreeable acquaintance) with being this san 
man. He pleads guilty, thinking his identity sufficiently Ic 
after twenty-six years. 

May IJfili, — William Pattisson, Thomas Clarkson, ai 
Joseph Beldam, called to the bar. I dined with them on t 
occasion. 

Am. t — Not many years ago, it was remarked by Beldo 
that both of his companions met with an early and viole 
death, — Pattisson drowned in a lake among the Pyreneei 
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Clarkson thrown from a gig, and killed on the spot. But the 
three young men and their friends rejoiced on the 14th of 
May, with that blindness to the future wisely given.” 

About this time my sister put herself under the care of 
Scott of Bromley. She had known him w'hen he was in some 
business or handicraft at Royston. He was an interloper, and 
regular practitioners would not meet him in consultation. He 
owed all his reputation and success to his skill as a bandager. 
He was especially successful in the cure of sore legs, and the 
heretic, Thomas Belsham, gave him the credit of prolonging 
his life several years. I once heard Coleridge explain the 
rationale of the treatment. “ By a very close pressure, Scott 
forces the peccant humor into the frame, where it is taken up 
by absorbents, and expelled by medicine.” My sister was 
benefited for a time, and thought that an earlier application 
to him might have saved her. 

Jime lltJi. — W. Pattisson with me. I went in the evening 
to see Mathews, and was amused. But mere imitations of 
common life, exposing oddities, cant phrases, and puerilities, 
pall on the sense very soon. Where the original of an imitation 
is known, the pleasure is enhanced. ‘‘ Good night,” pro- 
nounced as Kemble, Munden, and others might be supposed 
to pronounce it, amused me very much. 

June 12th. — A very interesting day. I breakfasted early 
and walked to Hampstead ; then proceeded to Hendon. • The 
exceeding beauty of the morning and the country put me into 
excellent spirits. I found my friend James Stephen in a most 
delightfully situated small house. Two fine children, and an 
amiable and sensible wife. I do not know a happier man. He 
is a sort of additional Under Secretary of State. He had pre- 
viously resolved to leave the bar. being dissatisfied with the 
practice in the Court of Chancery. He has strict principles, 
but liberal feelings in religion. Though a stanch Churchman, 
he is willing to sacrifice the ecclesiastical Establishment of 
Ireland. 

June 16th. — Finding myself released at an early hour from 
my professional duties, I took a cold dinner at the Athenaeum, 
and then went to Basil Montagu. Mr. Edward Irving was 
there. He and his brother-in-law, Mr. Martin, and myself 
placed ourselves in a chariot. Basil Montagu took a seat on 
the outside, and we drove to Highgate, where we took tea at 
Mr. Gilman’s. I think I never heard Coleridge so very elo- 
quent as to-day, and yet it was j)ainful to find myself unable 
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to recall any part I could not 

which seemed worthy to ho no impressive tone and 

Srsuspect some illusion « out 

the mystical language ot the o ever-recurring one 

hours without intermission. His ® J ^ metaphysics, and 
of religion, but so tended with mytholo ,^ 

tl»t it “kenCoteidg. ,««t«l 

the religious element. relimous phrases, Irving was oon- 

Scripture or used well-kn ,i„ii„Vit but that he was silent 

TtJ. in kis S k.. »»i Cokridge «jt.d 

at other times. Dr. Pm p^ati talked better than 

him with marked ^ + j-Qg (Coleridge having appealed 

* I ever heard him. ^ne ^nten ^ Pantheism of 

to him) deserves repetition, the hypoc- 

Spinoza far better than mode D sense, and 

rlj of materialism.’ Jo an Italian, Vico, Yho is 

I believe truth. W theory concerning Home^ which 

said to have anticipated Wolf s J .^rote “ Principi 

Cokridg, »J. ™ k» «” Hkt.,,. 0 «.iK i« 

di una Scienza .i„i^ial thinker and a great man. 

his Life, notices him as a e Coleridge drew a parallel 
I-Ie wrote on India planters to 

between the relatioyfthW plebeians; but when I m 

and the patncians of Ilome inequality, he evaded giviui 

qnired concerning the origin ot J^ted on history, an 

L an answer. iVSS ty L Lciety. His doctrmi 
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Lamb has remained so long well, that one might almost advise, 
or rather permit, a journey to them. But Lamb has no desire 
to travel. If he had, few things would give me so much 
pleasure as to accompany him. I should be proud of taking 
care of him. But he has a passion for solitude, he says, and 
hitherto he finds that his retirement from business has not 
brought leisure. 

Rem.^ — I bought my first spectacles, July 8th, at Gilbert’s. 
I became first sensible of the want at the French Theatre, 
where I could not read the bills. Flaxman advised my getting 
spectacles immediately ; it being a mistake, he said, to think 
that the eyes should be exercised when it causes them incom 
venience. I had no occasion to change the glass for some time, 
and have changed but twice in twenty-six years ; nor, happily, 
in my seventy-seventh year do I remark any increased symp- 
tom of decaying sight. 

October llth. — In the latter part of the day went to Lamb’s. 
He seemed to me in better health and spirits. But Hone the 
parodist was with him, and society relieves Lamb. The con- 
versation of Hone, or rather his manners, pleased me. He is 
a modest, unassuming man. 

October 29th. — Tea with Anthony Robinson. A long and 
serious talk with him on religion, and on that inexplicable rid- 
dle, the origin of evil. He remarked that the amount of pain 
here justifies the idea of pain hereafter, and so the popiilar 
notion of punishment is authorized. But I objected that evil 
or pain here may be considered a mean towards an end. So 
may pain, inflicted as a punishment. But endless punishment 
would be itself an end in a state where no ulterior object could 
be conceived. Anthony Robinson declared this to be a better 
answer to the doctrine of eternal punishment than any given 
by Price or Priestley. Leibnitz, who in terms asserts “ eternal 
punishment,” explains away the idea by affirming merely that 
the consequences of sin must be etern^, and that a lower de- 
gree of bliss is an eternal punishment, 

Fommher 1st. — Dined at Wardoiir Street, and then went 
to Flaxman. The family being at dinner, I strolled in the 
Regent’s Park. The splendor and magnitude of these im- 
provements are interesting subjects of observation and specu- 
lation. At Flaxmali’s a pleasing visit. He was characteristic. 
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Espriella.” Flaxman cannot forgive derision on such a su 
ject. To my surprise, lie expressed disapprobation of t] 
opening of St. Bride’s steeple.'^' “It is an ugly thing, ai 
better hid.” On inquiry, I found that his objection is not co 
fined to the lower part of the tower, in which I should ha 
concurred, for I think the upper part or spire alone beautifu 
but he objects to the spire itself, and indeed to almost eve 
spire attached to Grecian buildings. He makes an excepti< 
in favor of Bow Church. 

November 20th, Smiday, — Hundleby and William Pattissi 
took breakfast with me, and then we went to Irving’s churc 
He kept us nearly three hours. But after a very dull 
sition of a very obscure chapter in Hebrews, we had a ve 
powerful discourse, — the commencement of a series on J us 
fication by Faith. That which he calls religion and the g< 
pel is a something I have a repugnance to. I must, indec 
be new-born before T can accept it. But his eloquence is cap 
vating. He speaks like a man profoundly convinced of t 
truth of what he teaches. He has no cant, hypocrisy, or 
liberality. His manner is improved. He is less theatric 
than he was a year ago. 

November 27th. — A half-hour after midnight died Mr. C 
her. The last two days he was conscious of his approachi 
end. On his mentioning a subject which I thought had betl 
be postponed, I said : “ We will leave that till to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow^” he exclaimed, “to-morrow'? That may 
ages ! ” These w^ords were prophetic, and the last I hca 
from him. He was one of the oldest of my friends. 

December 10th. — Dined with Aders. A very remarkal 
and interesting evening. The party at dinner Blake the paii 
er, and Linnell, also a painter. In the evening. Miss Denrn 
and Miss Flaxman came. 

Shall I call Blake artist, genius, mystic, or madman *? Pr< 
ably he is all. I will put down without method what I c 
recollect of the conversation of this remarkable man.t He 1 
a most interesting appearance. He is now old (sixty-eigb 

* The Fleet ^Street houses to the north had, till lately, formed a contimi 
range in front of the church. 

t The substance of H. G. R.’s intercourse with Blake is given in a papci 
Recollections,, which may be found in Gilchrist’s “ Life of William Blal< 
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pale, with a Socratic countenance and an expression of great 
sweetness, though with something of languor about it except 
when animated, and then he has about him an air of inspira- 
tion. The conversation turned on art, poetry, and religion. 
He brought with him an engraving of his “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
One of the figures in it is like a figure in a picture belonging to 
Mr. Aders. “ They say I stole it from this picture,” said 
Blake, “ but I did it twenty years before I knew of this picture. 
However, in my youth, I was always studying paintings of this 
kind. No wonder there is a I'esemblance.” In this he seemed 
to explain humanly what he had done. But at another time 
he spoke of his paintings as being what he had seen in his 
visions. And when he said “ my visions,” it was in the ordinary 
unemphatic tone in which we speak of every-day matters. In 
the same tone he said repeatedly, “The Spirit told me.” I 
took occasion to say : “ You express yourself as Socrates used 
to do. What resemblance do you suppose there is between 
your spirit and hisl” — “The same as between our counte- 
nances.” Ho paused and added, “I was Socrates” ; and then, 
as if correcting himself, said, “ a sort of brother. I must have 
had conversations with him. So I had with Jesus Christ. I 
have an obscure recollection of having been with both of them.” 
I suggested, on philosophical grounds, the impossibility of sup- 
posing an immortal being created, an eternity d parte post 
without an eternity d parte ante. His eye brightened at this, 
and he fully concurred with me. “ To be sure, it is impossi- 
ble. We are all coexistent with God, members of the Divine 
body. Wo are all partakers of the Divine nature.” In this, 
by the by, Blake has but adc)])ted an ancient Greek idea. As 
connected with this idea, I will mention here, though it formed 
part of our talk as wo Were walking liomeward, that on my 
asking in what light he viewed the great question concerning 
the deity of Jesus Christ, he said : “ He is the only God. But 
then,” he added, “ and so am I, and so arc you.” He had just 
before (and that occasioned my question) been speaking of the 
errors of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ should not have allowed 
himself to be crucified, and should not have attacked the gov- 
ernment. On my in(]uiring how this view could be reconciled 
with the sanctity and Divine (jualities of Jesus, Blake said : 
“ He was not then become the F ather.” Connecting, as well 
as one can, these frairmentarv sentiments, it would bo hard to 
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^preaches Wordsworth with being not a Christian, 1 
Platonist- 

It is one of the subtle remarks of Hiime, on certain reli 
8pec\ilations, that the tendency of them is to make men 
ferent to whatever takes place, by destroying all ideas of 
and evil. I took occasion to apply this remark to some 
lilakc had said. “ If so,” I said, there is no use in disc 
or education, — no difference between good and evil.’’ 
hastily broke in upon me : There is no use in educatic 
hold it to be wrong. It is the great sin. It is eating < 
tr(‘c of the knowledge of good and evil. This was the "fa 
ITa to. He knew of nothing but the virtues and vices, anc 
and evil. There is nothing in all that. Everything is 
in Hod’s eyes.” On my putting the obvious questior 
thei-o nothing absolutely evil in what men do 1 ” — ‘‘I 
judge of that. Perhaps not in God’s eyes.” He som^ 
H|>oko as if ho denied altogether the existence of evil, am 
we luul nothing to do with right and wrong ; it bein^ 
cicut to consider all things as alike the work of God. 
at other times he spoke of there being error in heav 
asked about the moral character of Dante, in writn 

Vision,” — was he pure ^ Pure,” said Blake, “do yot 
there is any purity in God’s eyes 1 The angels in hea\ 
no more so than w^e. ‘ tie chargeth his angels with J 
Ho afterwards represented the Supreme Being as li£ 
error, “ Did ho not repent him that he had made Nin( 
It is easier to repeat the personal remarks of Blake thai 
metaphy»iHical specidations, so nearly allied to the mosi 
site systems of philosophy. Of himself, he said he ac 
command. The Spirit said to him, “ Blake, be an arti 
nothing else.” In tins there is feHcity. His eye gl 
while lie spoke of the joy of devoting himself solely to 
art. Art is inspiration. When Michael Angelo, or E 
or Mr. Flaxman, does any of his fine things, he does tl 
the Spirit. Blake said : “ I should be sorry if I had am 
ly fame, for whatever natural glory a man has is so mud 
from his spiritual glory. I wish to do nothing for profit, 
to live for art. I want nothing whatever. I am quite 1 
Among the unintelligible things he expressed was bis 
tion between the natural world and the spiritual. The 
1 1 j. S>wprlpnbnrty 
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Parts of Swedenborg’s scheme are dangerous. His sexua 
religion is so.” 

“ I do not believe the world is round. I believe it is quit 
flat.” 

“ I have conversed with the spiritual Sun. I saw him o: 
Primrose Hill lie said, ‘Do you take me for the Gree 
Apollo V — ‘ No,’ I said ; ‘ that ’ (pointing to the sky) ‘ is th 
( Jreek Apollo. Ho is Satan.’ ” 

“ I know what is true by internal conviction. A doctrir 
is told me. My heart says, ‘ It must be true.’ ” I corrob 
ra,t<*d this by remarking on the impossibility of the unlearnt 
man judging of what are called the external evidences ofreli 
ion, in which he heartily concurred. 

1 rt'gret that I have been unable to do more than put do\ 
t lu'sc few things. The tone and manner are incommunicab 
I'hcre are a natural sweetness and gentility about Blake whi 
are delightful. His friend Linnell seems a great admirer.” * 

I\‘rha|)s the l)est thing he said was his comparison of mo: 
with natural evil. “Who shall say that God thinks ev 
1'hat is a wise talc of the Mahometans, of the angel of i 
Lord that murdered the infant ” (alluding to the “ Hermit” 
Parnell, I suppose). “ Is not every infant that dies of dise: 
murdered by an angel 1 ” 

December 17th. — A short call this morning on Blake, 
dwidls in Fountain Court, in the Strand. I found him ii 
small room, which seems to be both a working-room anda 1: 
room. Nothing could exceed the squalid air both of the api 
nuuit and his dross ; yet there is diffused over him an air 
natural gentility. His wife has a good expression of com 

nance. , , \ a 

I found him at work on Dante. The hook (Cary) ana 
sketchcB before him. He showed me his designs, of whic 
luivo nothing to say but that they evince a power I should 
have anticipated, of grouping and of throwing grace andu 
est over conceptions monstrous and horrible.t 

Our conversation began aboiit Dante. Hewas an Atn 

.-a mero politician, busied about this world, as Mdton 

till in his old ago he returned to God, whom he had had ii 

childhood.” , i h 

I tried to ascertain from Blake whether this charge ot i 

# T.hnuqi mdetd Blake durinor his life, and after his death took care 
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ism was not to be understood in a different sense from that 
which would be given to it according to the popular use of the 
word. But he would not admit this. Yet when he in like 
manner charged Locke with Atheism, and I remarked that 
Locke wrote on the evidences of Christianity and lived a vir- 
tuous life, Blake had nothing to say in reply. Nor did he 
make the charge of wilful deception. I admitted that Locke’s 
doctrine leads to Atheism, and with this view Blake seemed to 
be satisfied. 

From this subject we passed over to that of good and evil, on 
which he repeated his former assertions more decidedly. He 
allowed, indeed, that there are errors, mistakes, &c. ; and if 
these be evil, then there is evil. But these are only negations. 
Nor would he admit that any education should be attempted, 
except that of the cultivation of the imagination and fine arts. 

What are called the vices in the natural world are the high- 
est sublimities in the spiritual world.” When I asked wheth- 
er, if he had been • a father, he would not have grieved if his 
child had become vicious or a great criminal, be answered : 

When I am endeavoring to think rightly, I must not regard 
my own any more than other people’s weaknesses.” And when 
I again remarked that this doctrine puts an end to all exertion, 
or even wish to change anything, he made no reply. 

We spoke of the Devil, and I observed that, when a child, I 
thought the Manichean doctrine, or that of two principles, a 
rational one- He assented to this, and in confirmation asserted 
that he did not believe in the omnipotence of God. The 
language of the Bible on that ‘subject is only poetical or alle- 
gorical. Yet soon afterwards he denied that the natural world 
is anything. It is all nothing ; and Satan’s empire is the 
empire of nothing.” 

He reverted soon to his favorite expression, “ My visions.” 

I saw Milton, and he told me to beware of being misled 
by his ^ Paradise Lost.’ In particular, he wished me to show 
the falsehood of the doctrine, that carnal pleasures arose from 
the Fall. The Fall could not produce any pleasure.” As he 
spoke of Milton’s appearing to him, I asked whether he 
resembled the prints of him. He answered, “ All.” — “ What 
age did he appear to be?” — ‘‘Various ages, — sometimes 
a very old man.” He spoke of Milton as being at one time 
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that thou wouldst always give the turn in his favor, not 

And I ought to add that on his part, seemed 

equally unselfish. 

Towards the close of this year, Thornton * became con 
with the Times, Barnes afterwards said to me, We are c 
to you, not you to us.” I had mentioned Thornton to ^ 

This winter was rendered memorable by what was afte; 
spoken of as a crisis or crash in the mercantile world, 
banks failed. Some friends of mine wrote to ask if I woul 
a part of my property into cash, and advance it to them, 
sented to do this ; but their apprehensions proved to be g 
less, — the panic did not seriously affect them. To one 
to whom I could be of no service, I had the satisfaction 
ministering comfort. His was the case of a man who, 
life of industry and self-denial, finds the accumulations c 
than fifty years put in peril. He does not know whether 
not be left destitute. And, to use his own words, he ii 
old to begin life again, and too young to die.” He talke 
philosophically, yet with feeling. 

I spent my Christmas, as I had done many, at Eoysto 
there were in low spirits, on account of the failure of th^ 
bridge Bank. The Hashes say that, among their friend 
families are reduced from affluence to poverty, by lines 
blows of adversity. Neither Wedd Nash’s fine organ, nor 

Epistle on the Use of Eiches,” could keep up our spirih 
notwithstanding good punch, our vivat to the New Year i 
a cheerful burst of glee. And never was there a less men 
Year in London than the present. 

* Thomas Thornton, who, in 1823, married Elizabeth, daughter of I 
brother Habakkuk. 
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girt 'wit'h swords to elect the Grand Assize, a proceeding, it is i 
be hoped, to be soon brushed off with a multitude of other ant 
quated proceedings, which time has rendered inconvenient. 

February 6tli. — Late at the Athenaeum. Hudson Gurne 
was there. He related with great effect the experience of Fe 
guson of Pitfour. Ferguson was a Scotch Member, a great su; 
porter of Pitt’s, both in Parliament and at the table. Not a r 
fined man, but popular on account of his good-natured hospits 
ity, and of the favor he showed to national prejudices. In b 
old age he was fond of collecting young M. P.’s at his table, ai 
of giving them the benefitof his Parliamentary experience, whi( 
he used to sum up in these few axiomatic sentences : — 

“ I was never present at any debate I could avoid, or absei 
from any division I could get at. 

“ I have heard many arguments which convinced my jud 
ment, but never one that influenced my vote. 

I never voted but once according to my own opinion, ai 
that was the worst vote I ever gave. 

‘‘ I found that the only way to be quiet in Parliament w 
always to vote with the Ministers, and never to take a place, 
. February 18th, — Called on Blake. An amusing chat wi 
him. He gave me in his own handwriting a copy of Wore 
worth’s Prefkce to “ The Excursion.” At the end there is tl 
note : — 

Solomon, when he married Pharaoh’s daughter, andbecat 
a convert to the heathen mythology, talked exactly in this w 
of Jehovah, as a very inferior object of man’s contemplation. 1 
also passed him by ‘ unalarnded,’ and was permitted. Jehov 
dropped a teai', and followed him by his Spirit into the abstrs 
void. It is called the Divine mercy. Satan dwells in it, b 
mercy does not dwell in him.” 

Of Wordsworth Blake talked as before. Some of his writir 
proceed from the Holy Spirit, but others are the work of t 
Devil. However, on this subject, I found Blake’s langua 
more in accordance with orthodox Christianity than befo 
He talked of being under the direction of self, Ecason, as i 
creature of man, is opposed to God’s grace. He warmly declai 
that all he knew is in the Bible. But he understands the Bi 
in its spiritual sense. As to the natural sense, he says : ‘W 
taire was commissioned by God to expose that. I have 1 
much intercourse with Voltaire, and he said to me, ‘I».bl 
phemed the Son of Man, and it shall be forgiven me ’ ; 1 
they (the enemies of Voltaire) blasphemed the Holy Ghost 
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ine, and it shall not be forgiven them.” I asked in what lan- 
guage Voltaire spoke, “ To my sensations, it was English. It 
was like the touch of a musical key. He touched it, probably, 
French, but to my ear it became English.” I spoke again of 
the form of the persons who appear to him, and asked why he 
did not draw them. It is not worth while. There are so 
many, the labor would be too great. Besides, there would be 
no use. As to Shakespeare, he is exactly like the old engiw- 
ing, which is called a bad one. I think it very good.” 

I inquired of Blake about his writings. I have written 
more than Voltaire or Rousseau. Six or seven epic poems as 
long as Homer, and twenty tragedies as long as Macbeth.” He 
showed me his vision (for so it may be called) of Genesis, — 
as understood by a Christian visionary.” He read a passage 
at random ; it was striking. He will not print any more. “ I 
write,” he says, when commanded by the spirits, and the 
moment I have written I see the words fly about the room in 
all directions. It is then published, and the spirits can read. 
My MS. is of no further use. I have been tempted to burn 
my MSS., but my wife vron’t let me.” — She is right,” said 
I. “You have written these, not from yomrself, but by order 
of higher beings. The MSS. are theirs, not yours. You can- 
not tell what purpose they ma}^ answer unforeseen by you.” 
He liked this, and said he would not destroy them. He re- 
peated his philosophy. Everything is the work of God or the 
Devil. There is a constant falling off from God, angels becom- 
ing devils. Every man has a devil in him, and the conflict is 
eternal between a man’s* self and God, »fec., &c. He told me 
my copy of his songs would be five guineas, and was pleased 
by my manner of receiving this information. He spoke of 
his horror of money, — of his having turned pale when money 
was offered him. 

H. C. R. TO Miss Wordsworth. 

[No date, but the postmark is February.] 

My dear Friend, I did a mighty foolish thing when I 
intimated at the close of my last letter that I should write 
again very soon. This was encouraging — not to say inviting 
— you to postpone writing till I had so written. Now I have, 
you see, not fulfilled my intention. And I take up my pen 

■nAw r)A+ CA taiiaVi InAAonaA T fA cia +.A rlifi- 
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mised. And, besides, the quantity of what I shall then have 
sent you will entitle me to some notice from you. 

Of my friends here, there are few to mention. Clarkson. 
Jun., you will probably soon see. He means to visit you, if 
possible, on the circuit. He will give you all Playford and 
Woodbridge news. The Lambs are really improving. If you 
look into the last New Monthly Magazine^ you will be delighted 
by perceiving that Charles Lamb is himself again. His pecu- 
liar mixture of wit and fancy is to be found there in all itg 
charming individuality. No one knows better than he the 
proportions of earnestness and gayety for his undefinable 
compositions. His health, I think, is decidedly improving. 

A few evenings ago I met at his house one of the attachh 
to the gi’eat Lombard Street shop. He said that Mr. Words- 
worth’s works had been repeatedly inquired after lately ] and 
that the inquirers had been referred to' Hurst’s house. This 
led to a talk about the new edition, and the new arrangement. 
Lamb observed : There is only one good order. — and that is 
the order in which they were written, — that is, a history of 
the poet’s mind.” This would be true enough of a poet whc 
produced everything at a heat, where there is no pondering 
and pausing, and combining, and accumulating, and bringing 
to bear on one point the inspirations and the wise reflections 
of years. 

In the last edition, — I hope I shall never see it, — of course 
not meaning the variorum editions of Commentators, but ii: 
the last of the author’s own editions intended for future gen 
erations, the editor will say to himself, — aware of the habii 
people have of beginning at the beginning, and ending at the 
end, — How shall I be best understood and most strongly felt 
By what train of thought and succession of feelings is the 
reader to be led on, — how will his best faculties and wisesi 
curiosity be most excited % The dates given to the table of 
contents will be suflicient to inform the inquisitive reader hov 
the poet’s own mind was successively engaged. Lamb disap 
proves (and it gave me pleasure to find I was authorizec 
b}" his opinion in the decided opinion I had from the first) of 
the classification into poems of fancy, imagination, and reflec 
tion. The reader who is enjoying (for instance) to the top of 
his bent the magnificent Ode which in every classiflcation ough 
to be the last, does not stay to ask, nor does he care, wdiat fac 
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of man, and the productions of his ‘faculties. They exist not 
in absolute independent singleness.” To attempt ascertain- 
ing curiously the preponderance of any one faculty in eac|i 
work is a profitless labor. 

An editor such as Dr. Johnson would make short work of it. 
All the elegies, all the odes, all the sonnets, all the etceteras 
together. But then your brother has had the impertinence to 
plague the critics by producing works that cannot be brought 
under any of the heads of Enfield’s Speaker,” though he has 
not a few that might be entitled, A Copy of Verses. Why a 
copy 'I I used to ask when a school-boy. Goethe has taken 
this class of poems under his especial protection. And his 

Gelegenheit’s Gedichte ” (Occasional Poems) are among the 
most delightful of his works. My favorites of this class among 
your brother’s works are, Lady ! the Songs of Spring were in 
the Grove,” and Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave.” 

One exception I am willing to make in favor of the Soimef, 
though otherwise a classification according to metrical form is 
the most unmeaning. 

If I may venture to express the order that I should most 
enjoy, it would be one formed on the great objects of Imman 
concern ; though I should be by no means solicitous about any, 
or care for the inevitable blendings and crossings of classes. 
Were these poems in Italian, one grand class would be alia 
hella JSfatura. Unluckily, we want this phrase, which both the 
Germans and French have. Der schoiieii Natur geiiddmet. 
Such a heading would be affected in English. Still, I should 
like to see brought together all the poems which are founded 
on that intense love of nature, — that exquisitive discernment 
of its peculiar charms, — and that almost deification of nature 
which poor Blake (but of that hereafter) reproaches your 
brother with. As subdivisions, would be the Duddon, the 
Memorials, the naming of places. One division of the Sonnets 
would correspond with this great class. 

After nature come the contemplations of human life, viewed 
in its great features, — infancy and youth, — active life (viz. 
the happy warrior), — old age and death. Collateral with tlieso 
are the affections arising out of the social relations, — matc^rnal 
and filial, — fraternal and connubial love, <&c., Jsc., <fec. Tlion 
there is a third great division, which might be entitled llie. Aye. 
Here we should be forced to break into the Sonnets, in which 
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pendence, — scorning presents, ^and of snch native delicacy in 
words, &c., (fee., (fee. — that I have not scrupled promising to 
bring him and Mr. Wordsworth together. He expressed his 
thanks strongly, saying : You do me honor : Mr. Wordsworth 
is a great man. Besides, he may convince me I am wrong 
about him ; I have been wrong before now,” <fec. Coleridge 
has visited Blake, and I am told talks finely about him. 

That I might not encroach on a third sheet, I have com- 
pressed what I had to say about Blake. You must see him 
one of these days, and he will interest you, at all events, what- 
ever character you give to his mind. 

I go on the 1st of March on a circuit, which will last a 
month. If you write during that time direct, On the Nor- 
folk Circuit ” ; if before, direct here. 

My best remembrances to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth. And 
recollect again that you are not to read all this letter to any 
one if it will offend. And you are yourself to forgive it, com- 
ing from one who is 

. Affectionately your friend, 

H. C. K 

March 22d, — A consultation in a libel case for a Methodist 
preacher. Rather a comic scene. The zeal as well as the 
taste of the partisans of the prosecutor was shown in the brief. 
One sentence I copy as a specimen : “ This shameful trash, 
originating in the profoundest malice, nurtured and propagated 
on the base hope of extortion, has ingratitude unparalleled foi 
its stain, wickedness hitherto undiscovered for its nature, and 
the indelible shame of its own reputation to seal the abhorreni 
character of its crime.” 

March 2Sd. — Was much pleased with my great-niecc 
(daughter of Tom). She has as many indications of sensibil- 
ity and talent as I ever witnessed in a child not much more 
than two years old. She sings with apparently a full feeling 
of what she sings. 

April 16th, — A report concerning sufficiently spreac 

to make his return from the Continent necessary. Yet 
says he is quite satisfied that the report is groundless. It can 
not be traced to any authority whatever, and it is of a kinc 
which, though highly injurious, might arise out of the mos' 
insignificant of idle remarks. A says to B, “ Nobody knowi 
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• tv ^®eps away I Can he he in difficulties?” In speaking 
^ matter to D, 0 acknowledges that there is a suspicion 
^ is ill difficulties, and adds: I hope there is noth- 

^ it, for I had a high opinion of him. Better say noth- 
Surmises increase, and the whisper goes down to Z, and 
^ i^ack and crosses and jostles 3 and unless some one gives 
trouble to write to the subject of these reports, he 
liome to find his reputation gone. 

2Sd. — Called late on Lamb. He lent me a humor- 
’ Essay on Deformity,” which I read with pleasure. It 
I much in Lamb’s own style of humor, and is a piece of 

'' *■1 self-satire, if not written in the assumed character of a 
^"“^^cked, diseased member of Parliament. Published by 

1794, the author, William Hay, Esq. He would have 
^ l^iiown to the wits of his age.* 

— At night over Coleridge’s Aids to Eeflcction,” 
wffiich has interested me greatly and occupied me much 
L It has remarkable talent and strange singularities. 

' .-^<sligion that of the vulgar, his philosophy his own. This 
exhibits the best adaptation of Kantian principles to 
religious sentiment. 

— That beautiful composition, in the special sense of 
compoimded of the production of the Scotch Abp. Leigh- 
sexier himself, I compared to an ancient statue said to be made 
f IV- oaryr and gold, likening the part belonging to the Archbishop . 
^ t"V"ox* 37 -, and that belonging to Coleridge to gold. Coleridge 
wliere admits that, musing over Leighton’s text, he was not 
J^ble to distinguish what was properly his own from what 
cIoT-ived from his master. Instead of saying in my journal 
rxixh lx is philosophy is his own, and Ins religion that of the vul- 
nr, XTtxight I not more truly have said that he was not unwilling 
1 Boxxxe publication to write both esoterically and exoterically ^ 
20th . — At Miss Sharpe’s. A small but agreeable 

ai'hy, the Flaxmans, Aikins, &c. Samuel Kogers came 

ite, sxxid spoke about Wordsworth’s poems with great respect, 
lit w it.li regi’et at his obstinate adherence to his peculiarities. 

— There was at this time a current anecdote that 
once said to Wordsworth, If you would let me edit 
QUIT jpoems, and give me leave to omit some half-dozen, and 
lalco o. few trifling alterations, I would engage that you should 
0 a.B popular a poet as any living.” Wordsworth’s answer is 

^ “VVox-ks on Deformity, &c., by William Hay. London, 1794. 4to. 2 vols. 
t -VVi-'itten in 1862: t Written in 1862. 
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said to have been : I am much obliged to you, Mr. Eogers ; 
I am a poor man, but I would rather remain as I am.” 

May 26th. — Mr. Scargill ^ breakfasted with me. A sensible 
man. He said, an Englishman is never happy but when he is 
miserable ; a Scotchman is never at home but when he is 
abroad ; an Irishman is at peace only when he is fighting. 

Called on Meyer of Red Lion Square, where Lamb was sit- 
ting for his portrait.f A strong likeness ; but it gives him the 
air of a thinking man, and is more like the framer of a system 
of philosophy than the genial and gay author of the “ Essays 
of Elia.” 

May 27th, — At the Haymarket. An agreeable evening. 
I saw nothing but Liston. In Quite Correct ” he is an inn- 
keeper, very anxious to be quite correct, and understanding 
everything literally. His humorous stupidity is the only 
pleasant thing in the piece. In “ Paul Pry ” he is not the 
mar-plot but the make-plot of the play, for by his prying and 
picking out of the water some letter by which a plot is detect- 
ed, he exposes a knavish housekeeper, who is on the point of 
inveigling an old bachelor into marriage. Liston’s inimitable 
face is the only amusement. 

Jtme 5th, — A party at Miss Benger's. Saw Dr. Kitchener, 
of gastronomic celebrity, but had no conversation with him. 
A grave and formal man, with long face and spectacles. Other 
authors were there, — a Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the Literary 
Gazette^t a work I do not like ; Miss Landon, a young poetess, 
— a starling, — the L. E. L.” of the Gazette^ with a gay good- 
humored face, which gave me a favorable impression ; an 
Australian poet, with the face of a frog ; and Miss Porter 
(Jane), who is looking much older than when I last saw her. 

June 12th. — With W. Pattisson at Irving’s. We took tea 
there. Some slight diminution of respect for him. He avowee! 
intolerance. Thought the Presbyterian clergy were right in 
insisting on the execution of Aikenhead for blasphemy. § Yel 

* The supposed author of the “ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister.” 

t There is a lithograph by Vinter of this portrait in Barry Cornwall’s “ Me^ 
naoir of Charles Lamb,” p. 192. 

X Literary Gazette^ and Journal of Belles Lettres, Aris^ Sciences, ^c. A 
weekly periodical established in ISlf, under the editorship of William Jerdan 
Esq., and continued by the Rev. H. Christmas. 

§ Thomas Aikenhead, a student of eighteen, was hanged at Edinburgh, ii 
1697, for having uttered free opinions about the Trinity and some of the booki 
of the Bible. Ilis offence was construed as blasphemy under an old Scottisl 
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I cannot deny the consistency of this. The difficulty lies in 
reconciling any form of Christianity with tolerance. There 
came in several persons, who were to read the Prophets with 
Irving. I liked what I saw of these people, but Pattisson and 
I came away, of course, before the reading began. Irving has 
sunk of late in public opinion in consequence of his writing 
and preaching about the millennium, which, as he said this 
afternoon, he believes will come in less than forty years. He is 
certainly an enthusiast, — I fear, too, a fanatic. 

J%ine IStK — Called early on Blake. He was as wild as 
ever, with no great novelty. He talked, as usual, of the spirits, 
asserted that he had committed many murders, that reason is 
the only evil or sin, and that careless peojjle are better than 
those who, &c,, <fcc. 

June IBtlu — Called at Montagu’s. Bode with him, Mrs. 
Montagu, and Irving to Highgate. Coleridge, as usual, very 
eloquent, but, as usual, nothing remains now in my mind that 
I can venture to insert here. I never took a note of Coleridge’s 
conversation which was not a caput mortnum. But still there 
is a and a glorious spirit too, in what he says at all 

times. Irving was not ’ brilliant, but gloomy in his denuncia- 
tions of God’s vengeance against the nation for its irreligion. 
By the by, Coleridge declaims against Irving for his reveries 
about the Prophecies. Irving, however, pleased me by his 
declaration on Monday, that Coleridge had convinced him that 
he was a bibliolatrist. 

June 17 — Went down to Witham, aijd Pattisson 
drove me to Maldon, that I might exercise my electoral fran- 
chise. The Pattissons were then Whigs and Liberals, and Mr. 
Lennard was their candidate. There was a sort of medium 
man, a Mr. Wynn, ,a Tory, but less offensive than Quentin 
Dick, a vulgar anti-papist. I gave a plumper for Lennard, 
and made a speech on the hustings. I began wilfully with a 
few sentences meant for fun, and gained a little applause. I 
declared that I was an enemy to popish practices. But when 
I turned round and said that the anti-Catholic laws were 
of a popish character, and therefore I was against them, the 
storm of hisses and screams was violent. One fellow cried 
out : “ Don’t believe that feller, — he ’s a lawyer, — he ’s paid 
for what he says.” I enjoyed the row, and could well imagine 


intercede for him ! hnt so far were thev from aeconrUncr hio 
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how a man used to being abused, and knowing that it is hi; 
party, and not he, that is attacked, can very well bear it. 

June 27th. — Dined at Flaxman’s. Mr. Tulk, late M. P 
for Sudbury, his father-in-law, Mr. Norris, and a namesake oi 
mine, Mr. Eobinson, I think an M. P. Our talk chiefly oi 
public matters. The littleness of this sort of greatness i 
now so deeply impressed on me* that I am in no danger oi 
overestimating the honors which public office confers. Th 
quiet and dignity attendant on a man of genius, like Flaxman 
are w^orth immeasurably more than anything which ‘popula 
favor can give. The afternoon was as lively as the oppressiv 
heat would permit. 


Irish Tour.* 

Jicly SOth. — I left London early by coach, and the joume; 
was rendered pleasant by an agreeable companion, the son o; 
an old and valaed friend. On passing through Devizes, I ha 
a mortifying sense of my own forgetfulness, as well as of th 
transiency of human things. There I spent three years a 
school. But I could not without difficulty find an individuE 
in the place who knows me now. Not a school-fellow have 
any recollection of. The very houses had nearly grown or 
of knowledge ; and an air of meanness in the streets was ver 
unpleasant to me. Yet, had I not been expected elsevrhere, 
should have stayed a night at' the Bear.! I could, perhapi 
have found out some once familiar walk. 

We were «et down at Melksham, twnlve miles before Batl 
at the house of the mother of my‘ companion, Mrs. Evans, 
widow. $ Her sister-in-law and a cousin were there, one daugl 
ten and thine sons, besides my companion. They seemed i 
have one heart between them all, and to be as affectionate 
knot of worthy people as I ever saw. Mrs. Evans and h( 
sister were glad to see an old acquaintance, who enabled thei 
to live over again some hours they might otherwise have fo 
gotten forever. 

^ This tour is given more at length than usual, as one in which Mr. Robi 
son himself felt especial interest. He says of it: My Reminiscences of tli 
journey were written nearly eight years ago (i. e. in 1843), when I by no men 
thought I should write so much as I have done, and when I hoped merely th 
I might be able to produce something worth preserving for friends after n 
death. I had already written an account of my adventures in Holstein 
1807, and what I wrote next is contained in the following pages.” 

t The inn formerly kept by the father of Sir T. Lawence. 

t 'fhe widow of ‘my excellent friend Joseph Evans, who died in 181 
nnd who was a son of Dr. Evans of Bristol. Princinal of a Rantist 
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August Jfth. — I proceeded to tlie Hot Wells, Bristol. 

RemJ^ — My journal expresses disgust at the sight of the 
river Avon, “ a deep bank of solid dirty clay on each side, with 
a streamlet of liquid mud in the centre.” I should not think 
it worth while to mention this, were it not to add that a few 
years since I found this Western port vastly improved by the 
formation of a wet dock, so that the city is in a degree re- 
lieved from the nuisance of a tidal river. I had the company 
of a younger son of Mrs. Evans.f 

August 5th, — I embarked in a steamer for Cork. The cab- 
in passengers paid £ 1 each ; the steerage passengers 2 5. A 
pleasant voyage, with pleasant companions, whom I have never 
heard of since. 

August 6th. — Landed early in the Cove of Cork. And four 
of us were put on a jaunting-car or jingle. I was amused and 
surprised by the efficiency of man and beast. The animal, 
small and rough, but vigorous ; the driver all rags and vi- 
vacity. He managed — how I could not conceive — to pack us 
all on his car, and vast quantities of luggage too, with the 
oddest tackle imaginable, — pack-thread, handkerchiefs, <fec., 
&c. 

Rem.X — My first impression of the Irish poor was never 
altered. The men were all rags. Those who did not beg or 
look beggingiy (and many such I saw) were worse dressed 
than an English beggar. The women, though it was summer, 
had on dark cloth cloaks. Yet, except the whining or howling 
beggars, the gayety of these poverty-stricken creatures seemed 
quite invincible. 

“ And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement.’' 

O’Connell one day, pointing to a wretched house, said to me, 

Had you any idea of so much wretchedness ” I answered, 
‘‘ I had no idea of so little wretchedness with such destitution.” 

August 7th. — I rose early and took a walk in the city. After 
breakfast, seeing in the coffee-room two gentlemen who ap- 
peared to be barristers, I presented my card to them, told them 
I was an English barrister, and requested them to take me into 
court. They complied with great politeness. The name of 
one was Thwaites. The courts, two wretched buildings in the 

^ Written in 1843. 

t Either he or his brother is now the printer and part proprietor of 
Punch.— n. C. R., 1843. 

i Written in 1843. 
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shape of meeting-houses ; the jury sitting aloft in the gallei 
and the counsel, on one side, sitting so near the gallery th 
they were obliged to lift up their heads ludicrously to catch 
glimpse of the foreman. 

I went first into the Nisi Prius Court. Mr. Justice Torre 
was sitting. A very young-looking, fair-complexioned, mi 
and gentlemanly man. A point of law was being argued. T. 
prominent man at the bar was a thick-set, broad-faced, goc 
humored, middle-aged person, who spoke with the air of o 
conscious of superiority. It was Daniel O’Connell. He beg: 
to talk over with Mr. Thwaites the point under discussion, 
could not help putting in a word. You seem, sn, to be ( 
our profession,” said O’Connell. “ I am an English barriste] 
He asked my name, and from that moment commenced a seri 
of civilities which seem likely to be continued, and may great 
modify this journey. He took me by the arm, led me frc 
court to court, as he had business in most cases, and yet fom 
time to chat with me at intervals all the day. • He made mu 
of me, and, as I have no doubt, from a mere exuberance < 
good-nature. 

In the other court was Baron Pennefather, a man whom i 
the bar praised for his manners as well as for his abilities. I 
had nevertheless a droll air, with a simplicity somewhat qu 
zical. 

With the judges as well as the bar and the people O’ Conn 
seemed to be a sort of pet ; his good-humor probably atoni: 
for his political perversities, and, what must have been to his c 
leagues more objectionable, his great success. Bennett, E. < 
was his chief opponent, — a complete contrast. Wagget, 1 
corder of Cork, is a man of ingratiating sweetness of manni 
Among the juniors is O’Loghlen, a rising man with a go 
face.* 

I found that business was transacted with more gravity a 
politeness than I had expected. An insurance cause was tri( 
in which both judges and counsel seemed to be at fault. If 
only recently that insurances have been effected here. < 
questions of evidence greater latitude was allowed than in c 
English courts. That is, there was more common sense, wn 
fewer technicalities. I amused myself attending to the bn 
ness, with one incident to divert my mind, and that is w^oi 
mentioning. 

* I tnve since met him nt Rolfe’s, when he, tlie Solicitof-General of Ireln 
was visiting the Solicitor-General of England. He died, lamented, as Mat 

the Rolls. — H. C. R. ’ 
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I recollected that among my school-fellows at Devizes was a 
Cork boy, named Johnson. I had heard of his being an at- 
torney. I recalled his countenance to my mind, — red hair, 
reddish eyes, very large nose, and fair complexion. I looked 
about, and actually discovered my old school-fellow in th€ 
Under Sheriff. On inquiry, I found I was right in my guess. 
When the judge retired, I went up to the Under Sheriff and 
said, Will you allow me to ask you an impertinent question 1 
His look implied, “ Any question that is not impertinent.” — 
“ Were you at school at Devizes 1” — Yes, I was. Why, you 
are not an old school-fellow Yes, I am.” — “I shall he 
glad to talk with you.” Our conversation ended in my en- 
gaging to dine with him to-morrow. 

August 8th. — The morning was spent in lounging about the 
environs of Cork, about which I shall say nothing here. In 
the afternoon I went to my old school-fellow, Johnson, whom ] 
found handsomely housed in the Parade. Accompanied him 
and two strangers in a jingle to his residence at our landing- 
place, Passage. From first to last I could not bring myself 
back to his recollection ; but I had no difficulty in satisfying 
him that I had been his school-fellow, so many were the recol- 
lections we had in common. Johnson has a wife, an agreeable 
woman, and a large fine family. He gave me an account of 
himself. He began the world with a guinea, and by close atten- 
tion to business is now at the head of his profession. Foi 
many years he has been Solicitor to the Admiralty, Excise. 
Customs, and Stamp Office. He is a zealous Protestant, — 1 
fear an Orangeman. I therefore avoided politics, for, had \vi 
quarrelled, we could not, as formerly, have settled our differ- 
ence by a harmless boxing-match. But our old school was 2 
subject on which we both had great pleasure in talking. Oui 
recollections were not always of the same circumstances, anc 
so we could assist each other. Do you remember Cuthbert 1 ’ 
said his daughter. “ What,” said I, a shy, blushing lad, ven 
gentle and amiable 1 ” She turned to her father, and said : “ I 
we could have doubted that this gentleman was your school 
fellow, this would be enough to convince us. He has describee 
Cuthbert as he was to the last.” She said this with tears ii 
her eyes. He was the friend of the family, and but lateb 
dead. Johnson promised that if I would visit him on my re 
turn, he would invite three or four school-fellows to. meet me. 

The drive to Passage was very beautiful ; but the boy win 
drove me did not keep his promise, to call for me befor( 
nine, to take me back, and so I had to walk. 
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August 9th. — This, too, a very interesting day. I ros 
early, strolled on the fine Quay, and breakfasted, i^fter eigli 
I was packed upon the Killarney Mail, with a crowded mas 
of passengers and luggage, heaped up in defiance of all reguk 
tions of Parliament or prudence. The good-humor with whio 
every one submitted to inconveniences was very national 
was wedged in behind when I heard a voice exclaim : Yo 
must get down, Mr. Pobinson, and sit by O’Connell in froni 
He insists on it.” The voice was that of a barrister whom 
had seen in coui't, and who, by pressing me to change place 
with him, led to my having ^s interesting a ride as can b 
imagined ; for the glorious Counsellor,” as he was hailed h 
the natives on the road, is a capital companion, with higj 
animal spirits, infinite good temper, great earnestness in dis 
cussion, and replete with intelligence on all the subjects w 
talked upon. There was sufficient difference between us t 
produce incessant controversy, and sufficient agi’eement t' 
generate kindness and respect. Perceiving at first that h 
meant to have a long talk on the stirring topics of the day, 
took an early opportunity of saying : In order that we shouL 
be on fair terms, as I know a great deal about you, and yoi 
know nothing about me, it is right that I should tell you tha 
I am by education a Dissenter, that I have been brought u] 
to think, and do think, the Roman Catholic Church the greates 
enemy to civil and religious liberty, and that from a religion! 
point of view it is the object of my abhorrence. But, at the sami 
time, you cannot have, politically, a warmer friend. I thinl 
emancipation your right. I do not allow myself to ask whethe 
in like circumstances you w'ould grant us what you demand 
Emancipation is your right. And were I a Roman Catholic 
there is no extremity I would not risk in order to get it.” 

These,, as nearly as possible, were my words. On m^ 
ending, he seized me by the hand very corffially, and said : 
would a thousand times rather talk with one of your way oi 
thinking than with one of my own.” Of course the question of 
the truth or falsehood of the several schemes of religion was 
not once adverted to, but merely the collateral questions of i 
historical or judicial bearing. And on all these O’Connell hac 
an infinite advantage over me, in his much greater acquaint 
ance with the subject. He maintained stoutly that intoleranc( 
is no essential principle of the Roman Catholic Chui'ch, but ii 
nuhappily introduced by politicians for secular interests, tlu 
priests of all religions having yielded on this point to kings 
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and magistrates. Of this he did not convince me. He also 
affirmed — and this may be true — that during the reign of 
Queen Mary not a single Protestant was put to death in Ire- 
land. Hor was there any reaction against the Protestants 
during the reign of James IT. 

Our conversation was now and then amusingly diversified 
by incidents. It was known on the road that the glorious 
Counsellor” was to be on the coach, and therefore at every 
village, and wherever we changed horses, there was a knot of 
people assembled to cheer him- The country we traversed 
was for the most part wild, naked, and comfortless. 

I will mention only the little town of Macroom, because I 
he 5 ;e alighted, and was shown the interior of a gentleman’s 
seat (Hedges Eyre, Esq.), — a violent Orangeman, I was told. 
However, in spite of the squire, there was in the town a signboai'd 
on which was the very Counsellor ” himself, with a visage as 
fierce as the Saracen’s head. He would not confess to having 
sat for the picture, and promised us one still finer on the road. 

On a very wild plain he directed my attention to a solitary 
tree, at a distance so great that it was difficult to believe a 
rifle would carry a ball so far. Yet here a gTeat-uncle of 
O’Connell’s was shot. He had declared that he would shoot a 
man who refused to fight him on account of his being a 
Catholic. For this he was proclaimed under a law passed after 
the Revolution, authorizing the government to declare it lawful 
to put to death the proclaimed individuals. He never left his 
house unarmed, and he kept at a distance from houses and 
places where his enemies might lie in wait for him ; but he 
had miscalculated the power of the rifle. 

At one of tiie posting-houses there was with the crowd a 
very, very old woman, with gray eyes, far apart, and an ex- 
pression that reminded me of that excellent woman, D. W. 
As soon as we stopped she exclaimed, with a piercing voice : 

0 that I should live to see your noble honor again ! Do 
give me something, your honor, to — ” “ Why, you are an 

old cheat,” cried the Counsellor. Did you not ask me 
for a sixpence last time, to buy a nail for your coffin I 

believe I did, your honor, and I thought it.” — Well, then, 
there ’s a shilling for you, but only on condition that you are 
dead before I come this way again.” She caught the shilling, 
and gave a scream of joy that quite startled me. She set up 
a caper, and cried out : I ’ll buy a new cloak, — I ’ll buy a new 
cloak!” — ‘‘You foolish old woman, nobody will give you a 
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shilling if you have a new cloak on.” — 0, but I won’t 
it here, I won’t wear it here 1 ” And, when the horses st 
we left her still capering, and the collected mob shoutir 
praises of ‘^the glorious Counsellor.” Everywhere he s€ 
to be the object of warm attachment on the part of the p 
And even from Protestants I heard a very high charad 
him as a private gentleman. 

To recur once more to our conversation. On my telling 
that if he could prove his assertion that intolerance is i] 
herent in Roman Catholicism, he would do more than b 
other means to reconcile Protestants to Roman Catholi 
that the fires of Smithfield are oftener thought of tha 
seven sacraments or the mass, he recommended Mi 

Letters to a Prebendary,” * and a pamphlet on the Ca 
claims by Dr. Troy.f He said : Of all the powerful into 
I have ever encountered. Dr. Troy’s is the most powerful 

He related a very important occurrence, which, if true, ^ 
by this time to be one of the acknowledged facts of his- 
During the famous rising of the Irish volunteers, in 178i 
leaders of the party, the Bishop of Bristol, Lord Charle: 
and Mr. Flood, had resolved on declaring the independen 
Ireland. At a meeting held for the purpose of drawii 
the proclamation, Grattan made his appearance, and confoi 
them all by his determined opposition. “ Unless you pr 
to death this instant, or pledge your honor that you will 
don the project, I will go instantly to the Castle, and den 
you all as traitors.” His resolution and courage pre'v 
This was known to the government, and therefore it was 
the government assented to the grant of a pension by the 
Parliament. 

Wc arrived, about four o’clock, at the mean and uncoi 
able little town of Killarney. On our arrival O’Connell 

* “ Letters to a Prebendary; Being an Answer to Reflections on Pope 
the Rev. J. Sturges, LL. D. With remarks on the Opposition of Hoadl;; 
the Doctrines of the Church of England, &c. By the Kev. John Milner.” 
Chester, 1800. 4to. 

t Archbishop of Dublin. An Irish friend to whom I have shown tl 
sage thinks that H. C. R. must have confounded names, and that it 
Father Arthur O’Leary O’Connell spoke as having produced a p( 
pamphlet on the Catholic claims. O’Leary’s “ Loyalty Asserted ” aj 
in ,1777. His “ Essay on Tolemtion ; or, Plea for Liberty of Consc 
appeared in 1780 or 1781. 

t This anecdote does not seem to be correct as it stands. There 
risine of volunteers in 1786: onlv a weak and ineflectiial convo.ni 
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just as I was about to alight : You are aware hj this time 
that I am king of this part of Ireland. Now, as I have the 
power, I tell you that I will not suffer you to alight until you 
give me your word of honor that on Monday next you will be 
at the house of my brother-in-law, Mr. M^Swiney, at Cahir. 
There I shall be with my family, and you must then accom- 
pany me to Derrynane, my residence. Now, promise me that 
instantly.” — “I am too well aware of your power to resist 
you ; and therefore I do promise.” He took me to the Kenmare 
Arms, and introduced me as a particular friend ; and I have 
no doubt that the attentions I received were greatly owing to 
the recommendation of so powerful a patron. A glance shows 
me that this spot deserves all .its fame for the beauty of its 
environs. 

August 10th. — Having risen early and begun my breakfast, 
I was informed by my landlord, that four gentlemen would be 
glad if I would join them in an excui’sion to the Lower Lake. 
Two were a father and son, by no means companionable, but 
perfectly innocuous. The other two were very good society ; 
one Mr. J. White, of Glengariff, a nephew of Lord Bantry ; 
the other a Mr. Smith, the son of a magistrate, whose family 
came into Ireland under Cromwell. We walked to Ross Castle, 
and there embarked on the lake for Muckruss Abbey, where we 
saw bones and fragments of coiHins lying about most offensively. 
We next proceeded to the Tore Lake, landed at Tore Cottage, 
and saw a cascade. At Innisfallen Island we had the usual 
meal of roasted salmon. The beauties of these places, — are 
they not written in the guide-books ? Our coxswain was an in- 
telligent man, and not the worse for believing in the O’Dono- 
ghiie and his spectral appearances, 

August 11th. — Walked up the mountain Mangerton. Had 
a little boy for our guide. He took us by a glen from Mr. 
Coltman’s new house. On our way we saw a number of cows, 
where the pasture is said to be rich, and our little guide pointed 
out a ledge of stone where, he said, a man goes a-summering.” 
He attends to the cows, and lives under the shelter of tiie 
ledge of stone. We saw, of course, the famous Devil’s Punch- 
bowl. On the summit a magnificent mountain scene presented 
itself. Three gentlemen as well as ourselves were there, and 
one of them, a handsome young man, with the air of an officer, 
accosted me with the question whether I was not at Munich 
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man, a well-behaved man, and an admirable player. He plaj^ed 
the huntsman’s chorus in “ Der Freischiitz.” I thi nk he would, 
without the echo, make his fortune in London. 

At the middle of the Gap sat a forlorn, cowering object, a 
woman aged 105. She is said to have survived all her kin. 
She spoke Irish only. Her face all wrinkles ; her skin like 
that of a dried fish. I never saw so frightful a creatm’e in the 
human form. Swuffc must have seen such a one when he 
described his Goldrums.* 

Augiist litli. Took my place on an outside car (a Eus- 

sian drosky, in fact), a by no means inconvenient vehicle on 
good roads. At five, reached the house of Mr. M‘Swiney, at 
Cahir. It would have been thought forlorn in England. In 
Ireland, it placed the occupier among the lionoratiores. Here 
I found a numerous family of O’Connells. Airs. O’Connell an 
invalid, very lady-like and agreeable. There were six or seven 
other ladies, well-bred, some young and handsome. It was a 
strict fast day. The dinner, however, was a very good one, 
and no mortification to me. Salmon, trout, various vegetables, 
sweet puddings, pie, cream, custards, (fee., &c. There was for 
the invalid a single dish of meat, of which T was invited to 
partake. On arriving at the table, O’Connell knocked it with 
the handle of his knife, — every one put his hand to his face, 
and O’Connell begged a blessing in the usual way, adding 
something in an inaudible whisper. At . the end every one 
crossed himself. I vras told that O’Connell had not tasted 
food all day. He is rigid in the discharge of all the formali- 
ties of his church, but with the utmost conceivable liberality 
towards others ; and there is great hilarity in his ordinary 
manners. 

After tea I was taken to the house of another connection of 
the O’Connells, named Primrose, and there I slept. 

Aiigii&t 15th. — I did not rise till late. Bad weather all day. 
The morning spent in writing. In the afternoon a large dinnei'- 

* Stnildbmgs. The editor fears it is impossible to correct all H. C. K.'s 
mistakes us to names. 
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party from Mr. M'Swiney’s. Before dinner was over the piper 
was called in. He was treated with kind familiarity by every 
one. The Irish bagpipe is a more complex instrument than the 
Scotch, and the sound is less oifensive. The young people danced 
reels, and we did not break up till late. O’Connell very lively, 
— the soul of the party. 

Augiist 16th. — A memorable day. I never before was of a 
party which travelled in a way resembling a royal progress. A 
chariot for the ladies. A car for the luggage. Some half-dozen 
horsemen, of whom I was one. I was mounted on a safe old 
horse, and soon forgot that I had not been on horseback three 
times within the last thirty years. The natural scenery little 
attractive. Bog and ocean, mountain and rock, had ceased to 
be novelties. We passed a few mud huts, with ragged women 
and naked urchins ; but all was redolent of life and interest. At 
the door of every hut were the inhabitants, eager to greet their 
landlord, for we were now in O’Connell’s territory. And their 
tones and gesticulations manifested unaffected attachment. The 
women have a graceful mode of salutation. They do not cour- 
tesy, but bend their bodies forward. They join their hands, and 
then, turning the palms outward, spread them, making a sort 
of figure of a bell in the air. And at the same time they utter 
unintelligible Irish sounds. ' 

At several places parties of men were standing in lanes. Some 
of these parties joined us, and accompanied us several miles. I 
was surprised by remarking that some of the men ran by the 
side of O’Connell’s horse, and were vehement in their gesticula- 
tions and loud in their talk. First one spoke, then another. 
O’Connell seemed desirous of shortening their clamor by whis- 
pering me to trot a little faster. Asking afterwards what all 
this meant, I learnt from him that all these n\en were his ten- 
ants, and that one of the conditions of their holding under him 
was, that they should never go to law, but submit all their dis- 
putes to him. In fact, he was trying causes all the morning.* 
We were driven into a hut by a shower. The orators did not 
cease. Whether we rested under cover or trotted forward, the 
eloquence went on. The hut in which we took shelter was, I 
was told, of the bettermost kind. It had a sort of chimney, 

* This IS worthy of note, especially for its bearinpj on one of the charges 
brought against the agitator on the recent monster trial. He is accused of 
conspiring to supersede the law of the land and its tribunals by introducing 
T liP h'ul ndonted this nracticG 
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not a mere hole in the roof, a long "wooden seat like a gai 
chair, and a recess which I did not explore. The hovels I a; 
wards saw seemed to me not enviable even as pigsties. 

At the end of ten miles we entei'ed a neat house, the < 
one we saw. Before the door was the weir of a salmon fish 
Here Mrs. O’Connell alighted, and was placed on a pillior 
the carriage could not cross the mountain. As the road 
not suit my horsemanship, I preferred walking. The res" 
the gentlemen kept their horses. From the highest point 
a scene, not Alpine, but as wild as any I ever saw in ScotL 
A grand view of the ocean, with rocky islands, bays, and pi 
ontories. The mouth of the Kenmare Eiver on one side, 
Valentia Bay and Island on the other, forming the abuttal 
O’ConneH’s country, Derrynane. In the centre, immedia 
behind a small nook of land, with a delicious sea-beach, is 
mansion of the O’Connells, — the wreck, as he remarked 
the family fortune, which has suffered by confiscations in e^ 
reign. The last owner, he told me, Maurice, died two y 
ago, aged ninety-nine. He left the estate to his eldest nepl 
the Counsellor. The house is of plain stone. It was hun 
when Maurice died, but Daniel has already added some loj 
and more spacious rooms, wishing to render the abode n 
suitable to his rank, as the great leader of the Boi 
Catholics. 

I was delighted by his demeanor towards those who 
corned him on his arrival. I remarked (myself unnoticed) 
eagerness with which he sprang from his horse and kiss< 
toothless old woman, his nurse. 

While the ladies were dressing for dinner, he took me a s] 
W'alk on the sea-shore, and led me to a peninsula, where \ 
the remains of a* monastery, — a sacred spot, the cemetery 
the O’Connell family. He showed me inscriptions to 
memory of some of his ancestors. It is recorded of the U: 
Maurice, that he lived a long and prosperous life, rejoicin, 
the acquisition of wealth as the means of raising an anc 
family from unjust depression. His loyalty to his king 
eulogized. 

O’Connell has an uncle now living in France in high fi 
with Charles X., having continued with him during his emi 
tion. Circumstances may have radicalized the Counsellor, 
his uncle was made by the Eevolution a violent Eoy{ 
and anti-Gallican, as their ancestors had always been sta 
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The eldest son, Maurice, has talents and high spirits. He 
is coming to the bar, but will do nothing there. He is aware 
that he will be one day rich. He is fit to be the chieftain of 
his race. He has the fair eye which the name O’Connell im- 
ports. 

I believe mass was performed every morning before I rose. 
Nothing, however, was said to me about it. 

With feelings of gTeat respect and thankfulness for personal 
kindness, I left Derry nane between twelve and one. I believe 
my host to be a perfectly sincere man. I could not wonder 
at his feeling strongly the injuries his country has sustained 
from the English. My fear is that this sentiment may in the 
breasts of many have degenerated into hatred. I did not con- 
ceal my decided approbation of the Union ; on which he spoke 
gently. Something having been said about insurrection, he 
said ; I never allow" myself to ask whether an insurrection 
would be right, if it could be successful, for I am sure it would 
fail.” I had for my journey Maurice O’Connell’s horse, named 
Captain Rock. Luckily for me, he did not partake of the 
qualities of his famed namesake. I did not, however, mount 
till we had passed the high ground before the fishery. 

Slept at Mr. Primrose’s. 

jlic^ 26 st 19th. — Returned to Killamey. A ride through a 
dreary country, which wanted even the charm of novelty. 

August 21st. — Before eight o’clock I left my friendly land- 
lord. I was jammed in a covered jingle, which took us to 
Tralee in three hours. Cheerful companions in the car, who 
wci-e full of jokes I could not share in. The country a wild 
bog-scene, \yith no other beauty than the line of the Killamey 
hiiis. Tralee is the capital of Kerry, and bears marks of pros- 
perity. After looking round the neighborhood a little, I 
walked on to Ardfert, where were the ruins of a cathedral. I 
learned, from the intelligent Protestant family at the inn, that 
book-clubs had been established, and that efforts were being 
made to get up a mechanics’ institution. 

August 2Sd. — Having slept at Adare, I proceeded to Lim- 
erick, the third city of Ireland. My impression not pleasing. 
The cathedral seemed to me jail-like without, and squalid 
within. One noble street, George Street. While at dinner I 
heard of a return chaise to Bruff. My plan was at once formed, 
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town of Kilmallock, which, lies four miles from BrufF. Etiam 
periere ridnae?'' This fanciful epithet is intelligible. Though 
there are only two remarkable ruins, there are numerous frag- 
ments along the single street of the town. And the man who 
was my cicerone, the constable of the place, told me that with- 
in twenty years a large number of old buildings had been 
pulled down, and the materials jised for houses. He also told 
me that there were in Kilmallock fifty families who would 
gladly go to America, if they had a free passage. Many could 
get no work, though they would accept sixpence per day as 
wages. I returned to Limerick, visiting on the way some 
Druidical remains near a lake, Loughgur. During the day I 
chatted with several peasant children, and found that they had 
nearly all been at school. The schools, though not favored by 
:he priests, are frequented by Catholics as well as Protestants. 

August 26th. — (At Waterford.) Waterford has the peculi- 
arity, that being really like a very pretty village, it has never- 
:heless a long and handsome quay. Ships of large burden 
nre in the river, and near are a village church, and gentlemen’s 
country houses. I with difficulty obtained a bed at the Com- 
mercial Hotel, as a great assemblage of Catholics was about to 
:ake place. This I learned by accident at Limerick, and I 
changed my travelling plan accordingly. 

August 27th. — (Sunday.) I rose early and strolled into a 
arge Catholic cathedral, where were a crowd of the lowest of 
ffie people. There was one gentleman in the gallery, almost 
concealed behind a pillar, and seemingly fervent in his devo- 
nons. I recognized Daniel O’Connell, my late hospitable host, 
.Te slipped away at a side door, and I could not say a word to 
lim, as I wished to do. I afterwards went into the handsome 
Protestant church. It is here the custom to make the churches 
ittractive, — not the worst feature of the government system, 
vhen the Protestants themselves defray the cost \ which, how- 
5ver, is seldom the case. 

August 28th. — I was called from my bed by the waiter. 
^ Sir, Counsellor O’Connell wants you.” He came to present 
ne with a ticket for the forthcoming public dinner, and refused 
-o take the price, which was £ 2. No Protestant was allowed 
•o pay. He promised to take me to the private committee 
nestings, <kc. The first general meeting was held in the chapel, 
vhich contains some thousands, and was crowded. The speech- 
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O’Connell himself was the orator of the day. He spoke with 
great power and effect. He is the idol of the people, and was 
londly applauded w’hen he entered the room, and at all the 
prominent parts of his speech. His manner is colloquial, his 
voice very sweet, his style varied. He seems capable of suit- 
ing his tone to every class of persons, and to every kind of 
subject. His language vehement, — all but seditious. He 
spoke two hours, and then there was an adjournment.* 

Avgust 29th. — In the forenoon I was taken by O’Connell to 
the sacristy, where a committee arranged what was to be done 
at the public meeting. As usual in such cases, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there may be is adjusted in private by the 
leaders. Here I remarked that O’Connell always spoke last, 
and his opinion invariably prevailed. At this meeting a sub- 
scription was opened for the relief of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, who had been persecuted by the landlords for voting 
with the priests rather than with themselves. I was glad to pay 
for my ticket in this way, and put down <£ 5 by a Protestant 
English Barrister.” The public meeting was held at half past 
two. Two speeches by priests especially pleased me. A vio- 
lent and ludicrous speech was made by a man who designated 
O’Connell as ‘^the buttress of liberty in Ireland, who rules in 
the wilderness of free minds.” O’Connell spoke with no less 
energy and point than yesterday. 

The dinner was fixed for seven, but was not on the table till 
past eight. There were present more than 200. The walls of 
the room were not finished ; but it was well lighted, and orna- 
mented with transparencies, on which were the names Curran, 
Burke, Grattan, tfec. The chair was taken by O’Brien. My 
memory would have said Sir Thomas Esmond. O’Gorman, by 
whom I sat, was pressing that I should take wine, but I resist- 
ed, and drew a laugh on him by calling him an intolerant per- 
secutor, even in matters of drink. Wliat must he be in religion'? 

The usual patriotic and popular sentiments were given. 
The first personal toast was Lord Fitzwilliam, the former Lord- 
Lieutenant, who had not been in Ireland till now since he gave 
up his office because he could not carry emancipation. The 
venerable Earl returned thanks in a voice scarcely audible. 
With his eyes fixed on the ground, and with no emphasis, he 
muttered a few words about his wish to serve Ireland. I rec- 
ollected that this was the once-honored friend of Burke, and it 

* My journal does not mention the subject; but in those days emancipaiion, 
and not repeal^ was the cry. — H. C. R. 
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painful to behold the wreck of a good, if not a 'great man. 
Another old man appeared to much greater advantage, being 
n full possession of his faculties, — Sir John Newport ; his 
joiintenance sharp, even somewhat quizzical. Lord Ebring- 
:on, too, returned thanks, — a fine spirited young man. The 
:>nlj remarkable speech was O’CcnnelFs, and that was short. 
^Vhen the toast, '' the Liberal Protestants,” was given, O’Con- 
lell introduced an Englishman, w^ho spoke so prosily that he 
v^as set down by acclamation. It was after twelve, and after 
:he magnates had retired, that a toast was given to w^hich I 
7^ as called upon to respond, — Mr. Scarlett and the Liberal 
xiembers of the English Bar.” My speech was frequently in- 
terrupted by applause, which was qqite vociferous at the end. 
This is easily accounted for, without supposing more than very 
ordinary merit in the speaker. I began by the usual apology, 
that I felt myself warranted in rising, from the fact that I was 
the only English Protestant barrister who had signed the late 
oetition for Catholic emancipation. This secured me a favora- 
ole reception. “ I now solicit permission to make a few 
remarks, in the two distinct characters of Englishman and Prot- 
3stant. As an Englishman, I am well aware that I ought not 
ito be an object of kindness in the eyes of an Irishman. I know 
bhat for some centuries the relation between the two countries 
lias been characterized by the infliction of injustice and wrong 
on the part of the English. If, therefore, I considered myself 
bhe representative of my countrymen, and any individual be- 
fore me the representative of Irishmen, I should not dare to 
Look him in the face.” (Vehement applause.) “ Sir, I own to 
y^ou I do not feel flattered by this applause. But I should 
tiave been ashamed to utter this sentence, which might seem 
flattery, if I had not meant to repeat it in another application. 
And I rely on the good-nature and liberality of Irishmen to 
bear with me while I make it. I am Protestant as wmll as 
Englishman. And were I to imagine m^^self to be the single 
Protestant, and any one before me the single Catholic, I should 
aspect him to hang down his head w^hile I looked him boldly 
i n the face.” There was an appalling silence, — not a sound, 
and I was glad to escape from a dangerous position, by adding : 
“ i am aware that, in these frightful acts of religious zeal, the 
guilt is not all on one side. And I am not one of those who 
would anxiously strike a balance in the account current of 
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sake of universal charity, we should all recollect the wrongs w 
have committed, and forget those we have sustained, — bu 
not too soon. Irishmen ought not to forget past injustice, ti] 
injustice has entirely ceased.” I then went on to safer topics 
I confessed myself brought xip an enemy to the Roman Cathc 
lie Church, and would frankly state why I especially feared ii 
“ I speak with confidence, and beg to be believed in what 
know. The Catholic religion is obnoxious to thousands i] 
England, not because of the nuihber of its sacraments, or be 
cause it has retained a few more mysteries than the Anglicai 
acknowledges, but because it is thought — and I own I canno 
get rid of the apprehension — that there is in the maxims oj 
your church something inconsistent with civil and religion 
liberty.” On this there was a cry from different parts of th 
room, That ’s no longer so,” ‘^jSTot so now.” I then ei 
pressed my satisfaction at the liberal sentiments I had bean 
that morning from two revei'end gentlemen. “ Did I thin] 
tliat such sentiments would be echoed were the Roman Cathc 
lie Cluxrch not suiffering, but’ triumphant, could they b 
jniblished as a papal bull., I do not say I could , become altc 
gether a member of your church, but it would be the objec 
of my affection. Nay, if such sentiments constitute your n 
ligion, then I am of your church, whether you wull receive m 
or no.” After I sat down my health was given, and I had 
few words more to say. There was a transparency on th 
wall representing the genius of Liberty introducing Ireland t 
the Tcxnplo of British Freedom. I said : Your worthy artis 
is better versed in Church than in State painting, for, look a 
the keys which Liberty holds, — they are the keys of Si 
Peter!” A general laugh confessed that I had hit the mark. 

^eptemhei' loth. — (Dublin.) I mention St. Patrick’s Catht 
dral for the sake of , noticing the common blunder in the ir 
scribed monument to Swift. He is praised as the friend t 
liberty. He was not that ; he was the enemy of injustice. H 
resisted certain flagrant acts of oppression, and tried to redres 
his country’s wrongs, but he never thought of the liberties o 
his country. 

I prolonged my stay at Dublin in order to spend the da 
with Cuthbert, a Protestant barrister. There dined with hii 
my old acqxiaintance, Curran, son of the orator. His tone o 
conversation excellent. I will write down a few Irish anecdote 
Lord Chancellor Redesdale ^ was slow at taking a joke. In 

* Lord Redesdale was Lord Chancellor of Ireland from 1802 to 1806, 
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bill case before him, he said : The learned counsellor talks 
of kites. What does that mean 1 1 recollect dying 

kites when I was a boy, in England.” — > 0 my lord,” said 
Plunkett, the difference is very great. The wind raised 
those kites your Lordship speaks of, — ours raise the wind.” 
Every one laughed but the Chancellor, who did not compre- 
hend the illustration. It was Plunkett, also, who said : If a 
cause were tried before Day (the Justice), it would be tried in 
the dark.” Cuthbert related, in very interesting detail, a mem- 
orable incident of which he was a witness. On the discus- 
sion of the Union question, Grattan had obtained his election, 
iand came into the House while the debate w’as going on. He 
made a famous speech, which so provoked Corry, that in his 
reply he called Grattan a traitor, and left the House. Grattan 
followed him. They fought a duel in the presence of a crowd. 
And before the speaker whom they left on his legs had finished, 
Grattan returned, having shot his adversary.* 

Sejotemher IJftlu — Though not perfectly well, I determined 
to leave Dublin this day, and had taken my place on the Long- 
ford stage, when I saw Sheil get inside. I at once alighted, 
and paid 4 5. 6 additional for an inside seat to Mullingar, 
whither I learned he was going. It was a fortunate specula- 
tion, for he was both communicative and friendly. We had, 
as companions, a woman, who was silent, and a priest, who 
proved to be a character. We talked immediately on the 
stirring topics of the day. Sheil did not appear to me a pro- 
found or original thinker, but he was lively and amusing. Our 
priest took a leading part in the conversation. He was a very 
handsome man, with most prepossessing manners. He told 
us he had had the happiness to be educated under Professor 

p at Salamanca. “No one,” said he, “ could possibly go 

through a course of study under him, without being convinced 
that Protestantism is no Christianity, and that Roman Catholi- 
cism is the only true religion. Any one who was not con- 
vinced must be a knave, a fool, or a madman,” To do justice 
to Sheil, he joined me in a hearty laugh at this. And wo 
forced the priest at last to make a sort of apology, and ac- 
knowledge that invincible ignorance is pardonable. I told 
him dryly, that I was a friend to emancipation, hut if it should 
be proposed in Parliament, and I should be there,’! should 
certainly move to except from its benefits all who had studied 
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■under Father P at Salamanca. At Mullingar, a croT; 

were -waiting for the orator, and received him with cheers. 

September 15tk. — Proceeded to Sligo on the mail, and h: 
a very pleasant companion in a clergyman, a Mr. Dawson. I 
asserted aiiti-Catholic principles with a mildness and liberalit 
and at the same time with an address and knowledge, I ha 
seldom witnessed. We went over most of the theologi( 
political questions of the day, and if we did not convince 
did not offend each other. Of the journey I shall say nothir 
but that I passed through one town I should wish to see agai 
— Boyle, lying very beautifully, with picturesque ruins of ; 
abbey. As we approached Sligo the scenery became more wi 
and romantic. There I was seriously indisposed, and Mr. Daws* 
recommended me to a medical man, a Dr. Bell, a full-face 
jovial man, who was remarkably kind. When I had open 
my case the only answer I could get for some time w^as, “ Y* 
must dine with nie to-day.” This I refused to do, but I pro: 
ised to join the party in the evening, and was gratified by t! 
geniality of all whom 1 met at his house, and especially by 1 
own hospitality. 

September 16th. — Dr. Bell again asked me to dine with hi] 
but excused me on my expressing a desire to be free. I enjoys 
however, another evening at his house, where Mr. Daw- son w 
the ami de la maison. 

September 17th. — After a very hospitable breakfast wdth I 
Bell, availed myself of the opportunity of proceeding on n 
journey in my landlord’s car. I noticed some buildings, whi 
a very meanly dressed man, one who in England wmuld be si: 
posed to belong to the lowest class, told me were Chur 
school buildings, erected by Lord Palmerston, whom he prais 
as a generous landlord to the Catholic poor. He said thi 
formerly, the peasants were so poor that, having no building 
priest would come and consecrate some temporary chapel, a; 
then take away the altar, which alone makes the place ho 
On my expressing myself strongly at this, the man said, ir 
style that quite startled me : “I thank you, sir, for that sen 
•ment.” A-t nine o’clock, we entered the romantically situat 
little town of Ballyshannon. My host and driver took me 
the chief inn, but.no bed w^as to be had. He said, how^ev* 
that he would not rest till he had lodged me somewhere, a 
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taken a supper with a genuine Irish party at the inn, — an 
Orange solicitor, who insolently browbeat the others ; a Papist 
manager of a company of stroUing players ; and a Quaker so 
wet as to be — like the others — on the verge of intoxication. 
I had to fight against all the endeavors to find out who I was ; 
but neither they, nor the apothecary, Mr. Lees, nor my former 
host, Mr. Boyle, knew me, till I avowed myself. I found I 
could not escape drinking a little whiskey with Mr. Lees, who 
would first drink with me and then talk with me. On my 
saying, in the course of our conversation, that I had been in 
Waterford, he sprang up and exclaimed : Maybe you are 
Counsellor Robinson 1 My name is Robinson.” On this 
he lifted up his hands, “ That I should have so great a man in 
my house!” And I had some difficulty in making him sit 
down in the presence of the great man. Here I may say that, 
at Dublin, I found a report of my speech at Waterford, in an 
Irish paper, containing not a thought or sentiment I actually 
uttered, but a mere series of the most vulgar and violent com- 
monplaces. 

Sej^temher 2Jfth, — The journey to Belfast on a stage-coach 
was diversified by my having as companions two reverend 
gentlemen, whom 1 suspected to be Scotch seceders, — amus- 
ingly, I should say instructively, ignorant even on points very 
nearly connected with their own professional pursuits. They 
were good-natured, if not liberal, and with no violent grief 
lamented the heretical tendencies in the Academical In- 
stitution at Belfast. ^‘It has,” said they, “two notorious 
Arians among the professors, Montgomery and Bruce, but they 
do not teach .theology, and are believed honorably to abstain 
from propagating heresy.” Arianism, I heard, had infected the 
Synod of Ulster, and the Presbytery of Antrim consists wholly 
of Arians. On my mentioning Jeremy Taylor, these two good 
men shook their heads over “ the Arian.” I stared. “ Why, 
sir, you know his very unsound work on original sin 1” — “I 
know that he has been thought not quite up to the orthodox 
mark on that point.” — “ Not up to the mark 1 He is the 
oracle of the English Presbyterians of the last centur}^” This 
was puzzling. At length, however, the mist cleared up. They 
were thinking of Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, the ancestor of 
a family of my friends. And as to Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, they had never heard of such a man. Yet 
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Septemhe?' 26tk, — Strolled on the shore of the Lough t 
adjoins the town. Then began my homeward journey, anc 
was not long before I landed at Port Patrick. I was now 
Scotland. That I felt, but I had been gradually and aim 
Tinconsciously losing all sense of being in Ireland. The sqi 
id poverty of the people had 'been vanishing ; and, thougl 
poor observer of national physiognomies, I had missed • 
swarthy complexion, the black eyes, and the long haggard fa< 
The signs of Romanism had worn out. The ear was stri 
with the Puritan language. The descendants of Scottish ^ 
tiers under the Stuarts and Cromwells I have always cons 
ered as Englishmen born in Ireland, and the northern couni 
as a Scotch colony. And yet I am told that this is not 
true 'state of things. 

September 28th, — At Kircudbright, 'where I took up 
quarters with my friend Mrs. Niven, at law my ward. 

October 1st. — Mi\ Niven, no slanderer of his countrym 
related to me in a few words a tale, which in every incid 
makes one think how Walter Scott would have worked it 

Sir Gordon wilfully shot his neighbor. The man mi: 

have been cured, but he preferred dying, that his murde 
might be hanged. The Gordon fled, and lived many years 

exile, till he was visited by a friend. Sir Maxwell, x 

persuaded him that the affair was forgotten, and that he mi 
return. The friends travelled together to Edinburgh, j 
there they attended together the public worship of God in 
kirk. In the middle of the service the Maxwell cried alo 

Shut all the doors, here is a murderer ! ’’ The Gordon ' 
seized, tried, and hanged, and the Maxwell obtained from 
crown a grant of a castle, and the noble demesnes belonging 
it. This account was given to me while I was visiting 
picturesque ruins of the castle. 

October Sd. — On my way southward I passed thro* 
Annan, the birthplace of my old acquaintance Edward Irv: 

October 5th. — Went round by Keswick to Ambleside. 

I passed through Keswick, I had a chat with the ladies 
Southey’s family. Miss D. Wordsworth’s illness prevented 
going to Rydal Mount. But I had two days of Words wor 
company, and enjoyed a walk on Loughrigg Fell. In this v 
the beauty of the English and Scotch lakes was compared v 
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changing. The snmniits of the mountains round Khlamey are 
as finely diversified as could be wished, but the sides are 
smooth, little broken by crags, or clothed with herbage of vari- 
ous color, though frequently wooded. Wordsworth showed 
lue the field he has purchased, on which he means to build, 
should he be compelled to leave the Mount. And he took me 
over Mr. Tilbrook’s knacky cottage, the “ Il3"dal wife trap,” 
really a very pretty toy. He also pointed out . the beautiful 
spring, a description of which is to be an introduction to a 
portion of his gi'eat poem, and contains a poetical view of wa- 
ter as an element in the composition of our globe. ' The pas- 
sages he read appear to be of the very highest excellence. 

October 7th, — Incessant rain. I did not leave Ambleside for 
Kydal till late. We had no resource but books and conversa- 
tion, of which there was no want. Poetry the staple commodi- 
t}^ of coiu'se. A very pleasing young lady was of our party 

to-day, as well as yesterday, a Miss A- , from Sussex. Very 

pretty, and very naive and sprightly, — just as young ladies 
should be. The pleasure of the day is not to be measured by 
the small space it occupies in m3" journal. Early at my inn. 
A luxurious supper of sherry-negns and cranberry tart. Bead 
the first part of Osborne’s “ Advice to his Son,” — a book 
Wordsworth gave to Monkhouse, and which, therefore, I sup- 
posed to be a favorite. But I found, on inquir3", that Words- 
worth likes only detached remarks, for Osborne is a mere coun- 
sellor of selfish prudence and caution. Surely there is no need 
to print, — “ Beware lest in tiying to save your friend you 
get drowned yourself ! ” 

October 8th, — Wordsworth full of praises of the fine scenery 
of Yorkshire. Gordale Scar (near Malham) he declares to be 
one of the grandest objects in nature, though of no great size. 
It has never disappointed him. 

October 14th, — Reached Bur3". Thus ended an enjoyable 
journey. The most remarkable circumstance attending it is, 
that I seemed to lose that perfect health which hitherto has 
accom])anied me in my journe3^s. But now I feel perfectly 
well again. Perhaps my indisposition in Ireland may be bene- 
ficial to me, as it has made me sensible that my health re- 
quires attention. 

During my absence in Ireland, my excellent sister-in-law died. 
I cannot write of her at leni^rth here. The letter respecting her 
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a warm heart, great vivacity of 'feeling as well as high spiritJ 
great integrity of character, and a very strong understanding. 

October 26tlh, — (At Mi*. Dawson Turner’s, Yarmouth.) I wa 
summoned to breakfast at eight ; and was delighted to find mj 
self at nine treated with genuine hospitality and kindness, fo 
I was lefb to myself. Mr. Turner’s family consists of two mai 
ried daughters, — Mrs. Hooker, wife of the traveller to Icelanc 
and now a professor at Glasgow, a gre^t botanist and naturalisi 
and Mrs. Palgrave, wife of the ex- Jew Cohen,* now bearing th 
name of Mrs. Turner’s father, and four unmarried daughters, aJ 
very interesting and accomplished young women, full of taleni 
which has left their personal attractions urdmpaired. He ha 
two sons, — the youngest only at home, a nice boy. At th 
head of these is a mother worthy of such children. She, toe 
is accomplished, and has etched many engravings, which wer 
published in Mr. Turner’s Tour in Normandy,” and man; 
heads, some half-dozen of which he gave me, or rather I tool 
he offering me as many as I chose. The moment breakfast wa 
over, Mr. Turner went to the bank, Mrs. Turner to her writing 
desk, and every one of the young ladies to drawing, or som 
other tasteful occupation, and I was as much disregarded as i 
I were nobody. In the adjoining room, the library, was a fir< 
and before breakfast Mr. Turner had said to me : “ You wi* 
find on that table pen, ink, and paper.” Without a word mor 
being said I took the hint, and went into that apartment as m 
own. And there I spent the greater part of the time of m 
visit. I took a short walk with Mr. Turner, — the weather di 
not allow of a long one. We had a small party at dinner, -- 
Mr. Brightwell, Mr. Worship, (fee. A very lively evening, 
sat up late in my bedroom. 

October 27th. — Mr. Turner is famous for his collection o: 
autographs, of which he has nearly twenty thick quarto vo! 
umes, consisting of letters, for the greater part, of distir 
guished persons of every class and description. But thes 
form by far the smallest portion of his riches in MSS. He ha 
purchased several large collections, and obtained from friend 
very copious and varied contributions. Every one who see 
such a collection is desirous of contributing to it. Some ar 
of great antiquity and curiosity. I was not a little flattere 
when Mr. Turner, having opened a closet, and pointed out i 
me some remarkable volumes, gave me the key, with directior 
not to leave the closet open. He had before shown me severj 

* See antej p. 6. 
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volumes of his private correspondence, with an intimation that 
they were literary letters, which might be shown to all the 
w^orld, and that I might read everything I saw. I began to 
look over the printed antiquarian works on Ireland, but find- 
ing so many MSS. at my command, I confined myself to them. 
I read to-day a most melancholy volume of letters by Cowper, 
the poet, giving a particular accoimt. of his sufferings, his 
dreams, &c., all turning on one idea, — the assurance that he 
would be damned. In one he relates that he thought he was 
being dragged to hell, and that he was desirous of taking a 
memorial to comfort him. He seized the knocker of the door, 
but recollecting that it would melt in the flames, and so add to 
his torments, he threw it down 1 His con'espondent was in 
the habit of communicating to him the answers from God which 
he received to his prayers for Cowper, which answers were all 
promises of mercy. These Cowper did not disbelieve, and yet 
they did not comfort him. 

October 28th. — I must not forget that the elder Miss Turner, 
a very interesting girl, perhaps twenty-five, is a German student. 
By no means the least pleasant part of my time was that which 
I spent every clay in hearing her read, and in reading to her 
passages from Goethe and Schiller. 

The only letters I had time to look over among the Macro 
papers, purchased by Mr. Turner, including those of Sir ^Henr}’' 
Spelman, were a collection of letters to Dr. Steward, the former 
preacher at the Church Gate Street Meeting, Bury. These were 
all from Dissenting ministers, about whom I was able to com- 
municate some information to Mr. Turner. Dr. Steward lived 
once in Dublin, and the letters give an interesting account of 
the state of religious parties in Ireland, circa 1750 - 60. The 
Lord-Lieutenant then favored the New Light party, i. e. the 
Arians. These few letters engrossed my attention. I could 
not calculate the time requisite for reading the whole collec- 
tion. 

October 29th. — (Sunday.) I accompanied the family to the 
large, rambling, one-sided church, which is still interesting. Un- 
pleasant thoughts suggested by a verse from Proverbs, read by 
the preacher, — He that is surety for a stranger shall smart 
for it ; but he that hateth suretyship is safe.” It is remark- 
able that no enemy to revealed religion has attacked it by 
means of a novel or poem, in which mean and detestable 6har- 
acn;ers are made to justify themselves by precepts found in the 
Bible, A work of that kind would be insidious, and not the 
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less effective because a superficial objection. But some sh 
of the reproach should fall on the theologians who neglect 
discriminate between the spiritual or inspired, and the 
spiritual or uninspired parts of the sacred writings. G 
worldly wisdom of the above text is not to be disputed, and 
found in the works of a Franklin, unobjectionable, — for he i 
the philosopher of prudence ; but it is to be regretted that si 
a lesson should be taught us as “ the Word of God.” I co 
not help whispering to Dawson Turner, “ Is this the Word 
God h ” He replied : “ All bankers think so.” 

October SOth. — A pleasant forenoon like the rest. After 
early dinner, left my hospitable host and hostess. This ho 
is the most agreeable I ever visited. Ho visit would be 
pleasantly long there. 

November 29tli. — At home over books. An hour at 
Temple Library helping Gordon in lettering some Gern 
books. At four 1 went to James Stephen, and drove dc 
with him to his house at Hendon. A dinner-party. I ha 
most interesting companion in young Macaulay, one of 
most promising of the rising generation I have seen for a h 
time. He is the author of several much admired articles 
the Edinburgh Eeview. A review of Milton’s lately discove 
work on Christian Doctrine, and of his political and poet 
character, is by him. I prefer the political to the critical 
marks. In a paper of his on the new London University, 
low estimate of the advantages of our University ediicati 
i. e. at Oxford and Cambridge, is remarkable in one who is h 
self so much indebted to University training. He has a g 
face, — not the delicate features of a man of genius j 
sensibility, but the strong lines and well-knit limbs of a n 
sturdy in body and mind. Very eloquent and cheerful. O’’ 
flowing with words, and not poor in thought. • Liberal 
opinion, but no radical. He seems a con’ect as well a; 
full man. He showed a minute knowledge of subjects 
introduced by himself. 

December J/ifi, — Dined at Flaxman’s. He had a cold ! 
was not at all fit for company. Therefore our party broke 
early. At his age every attack of disease is alarming. Am^ 
those present were the Miss Tulks, sisters of the late M. P. 
Sudbury, and Mr. Soane, architect and R. A. He is an 
man, and is suffering under a loss of sight, though he is 
yet blind. He talked about the New Law Courts,* and v 

* The Courts at Westminster, then just huilt by Mr. Soane. 
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warmth abused them. He repudiates them as his work, being 
constrained by orders. We had a discussion on the merits 
of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, he contending that, 
even in its present situation, it heightens instead of dimin- 
ishing the effect of the Abbey. 

December 7th. — I was alarmed yesterday by the account I 
received when I called at Flaxman’s. This morning I sent to 
inquire, and my messenger brought the melancholy intelligence 
that Flaxman died early in the morning ! The country has 
lost one of its greatest and best men. As an artist, he has 
done more than any other man of the age to spread her fame ; 
as a man, he exhibited a rare specimen of moral and Chris- 
tian excellence. 

I walked out, and called at Mr. Soane’s. He was not at 
home. I then went to Blake’s. He received the intelligence 
much as I expected. He had himself been very ill during the 
summer, and his first observation was, with a smile : “I 
thought I should have gone first.” He then said : “I cannot 
consider death as anything but a going from one room to 
another.” By degrees he fell into his wild rambling way of 
talk. Men are born with a devil and an angel,” but this he 
himself interpreted body and soul. Of the Old Testament he 
seemed to think not favorably. Christ, said he, took much 
after his mother, the Law. On my asking for an explanation, 
he referred to the turning the money-changers out of the 
temple. He then declared against those who sit in judgment 
on othei's. I have never known a very bad man who had 
not something very good about him.” He spoke of the Atone- 
ment, and said : It is a horrible doctrine ! If another man 
pay your debt, I do not forgive it.” . . . . He produced 

Sintram,” by Fouque, and said: This is better than my 
things.” 

December 15ih. — The funeral of Flaxman. I rode to . the 
house with Thompson, R. A., from Somerset House. Thompson 
spoke of Flaxman with great warmth. He said so great a man 
in the arts had not lived for centuries, and probably for cen- 
turies there would not be such another. He is so much above 
the age and his countrjq that his merits have never been 
appreciated. He made a design (said Thompson) for a monu- 
ment for Pitt, in Westminster Abbey, — one of the grandest 
designs ever composed, far beyond anything imagined by 
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work not to his taste, and in which he took no pleasure. Ye 
his genius was so universal that there is no passion which h 
has not perfectly expressed. Thompson allowed that Flaxman’ 
execution’ was not equal to his invention, more from want o 
inclination than of power. Perhaps there was a want of powe 
in his wrist.'*^ On arriving at Flaxman ’s house, in Buckinghar 
Street, we found Sir Thomas Lawrence and five others, whc 
with Mr. Thompson and Flaxman himself, constituted th 
council of the year. The five were Phillips, Howard, She( 
Jones, and one whose name I do not recollect. Two M] 
Denmans f and two Mr. Mathers were present, and Mr. Tul 
and Mr. Hart. I sat in the same carriage with Sir Thoma 
Lawrence, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Tulk ; and Sir Thomas spoke wit! 
great aftection and admiration of Flaxman, as of a man wh 
had not left, and had not had, his equal. The interment too! 
place in the burial-ground of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, near th 
old St. Pancras Church. Speaking of Michael Angelo, Si 
Thomas represented him as far greater than Raphael. 

i?6m. t — Let me add now, though I will not enlarge o: 
what is not yet completed, that I have for several years pas 
been employed in fixing within the walls of University Colleg 
all the casts of Flaxman, — the single act of my life which, t 
all appearance, will leave sensible and recognizable consequence 
after my death. 

December 17th. — Dined at BakewelPs, at Hampstead, j 

Mr. M there, a Genevese curate, expelled from his curac 

by the Bishop of Friburg. No trial or any proceeding whai 

ever. This is arbitrary enough. Yet M being ultra i 

his opinions, one cannot deem the act of despotism ver 
flagrant. The oppression of mere removal from clerical fim( 
tions, when the person is not a believer, does not excite muc 

resentment. M predicts with confidence a bloody wai 

ending in the triumph of liberal principles. 

i?em.§ — After twenty-five years I may quote a couplet froi 
Drydeif s “ Yirgil ” : — 

“ The gods gave ear, and granted half his prayer, 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty air.” 

December 18th. — Called upon Soane, the architect, whom 
met at Flaxman’s. His house || is a little museum, almost ui 

* ‘Very lately Charles Stokes, the executor of Chantrey, told me th: 
Chantrev expressed the same opinion. — H. C. R.. 1851 . 
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pleasantly full of curiosities. Every passage as full a's it could 
be stuck with antiques or casts of sculpture, with paintings, 
including several of the most famous Hogarths, — the Elec- 
tion,” <fec. The windows are of painted glass, some antiques. 
There are designs, plans, and models of famous architectural 
works. A model of Herculaneum, since the excavations, is 
among the most remarkable. A consciousness of my having.' 
no safe judgment in such matters lessens the pleasure they 
would give me. He complained of the taking down of the 
double balustrade of the Treasury. I own I thought it very 
grand. “ According to the original plan of the courts, all the 
conveniences required by the profession would,” he says, “ have 
been afforded.” 

December 20th, — A morning of calls, and those agreeable. 
First with Rolfe, who unites more business talents with litera- 
ry tastes than any other of my acquaintance. Later, a long 
chat with Storks, and a walk with him. He now encourages 
my inclination to leave the bar. His own feelings are less fi- 
vorable to the profession, and he sees that there may be active 
employment without the earning of money, or thoughts of it. 

December 21st. — A call from Benecke. We began an in- 
teresting conversation on religion, and have appointed a time 
for a long and serious talk on the subject. I am deeply pre- 
possessed in favor of everything that Benecke says. He is an 
original thinker, pious, and with no prejudices. Dined with 
Mr. Payne, and spent an agreeable afternoon. Dr. Dibdin and 
Mr. D’Arblay (son of the famous authoress of Cecilia”) were 
there. Dibdin exceedingly gay, too boyish in his laugh for a 
D.D., but I should judge kind-hearted. 

December 22d . — An interesting morning. By invitation from 
Dr. Dibdin,* I went to Lord Spencer’s, where were several 
other persons, and Dibdin exhibited to us his lordship’s most 
curious books. I felt myself by no means qualified to appre- 
ciate the worth of such a collection. A very rich man cannot 
be reproached for spending thousands in bringing together the 
earliest printed copies of the Bible, of Homer, Virgil, Livy, 
&c., &c. Some of the copies are a most beautiful monument 
of the art of printing, as well as of paper-making. It is re- 
markable that the art arose at once to near perfection. At 
Dresden, we see the same immediate excellence in pottery. 
My attention was drawn to the fixmous Boccaccio, sold at the 
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Roxburgh sale (in my presence) to the Duke of Marlborougl 
for £ 2,665, .and, on the sale of the Duke’s effects, purchase 
by Lord Spencer for' (if I am not mistaken) £ 915. 

December 24 .tJu — After breakfast I walked down to Mi 
Benecke’s, with whom I had a very long and interesting n 
ligious conversation. He is a remarkable man, very religious 
with a strong tendency to what is called enthusiasm, and pei 
fectly liberal in his feeling. The peculiar doctrine of Christiar 
ity, he says, is the fall of man, of which Paganism has n 
trace. The nature of that Ml is beautifully indicated in th 
allegory at the beginning of the book of Genesis. The garde; 
of Eden represents that prior and happier state in which al 
men were, and in which they sinned. Men come into thi 
world with the character impressed on them in their prio 
state, and all their acts arise out of that character. There u 
therefore, in the doctrine of necessit}^, so much truth as this 
— all actions are the inevitable effect of external operation 
on the mind in a given state, that state having sprung neces 
sarily out of the character brought into this world. Christiar 
ity shows how man is to be redeemed from this fallen cond: 
tion. Evil cannot be ascribed to God, who is the author o 
good. It could only spring out of the abuse of free-will i' 
that prior state, which does not continue to exist. 

To this I objected that the difficulties of the necessaria 
doctrine are only pushed back, not removed, by this view. I 
the prior state, there is this inextricable dilemma. If th 
free-will were in quality and in quantity the sajne in all, the 
it remains to be explained how the same cause produces differeii 
effects. But if the quality or the quantity of the power calle 
free-will be unequal, then the diversity in the act or effect ma 
be ascribed to the primitive diversity in the attribute. In ths 
case, however, the individual is not responsible, for he did nc 
create himself, or give himself that power or attribute of fre* 
will. 

Eem.* — To this I would add, after twenty-five years, thi 
the essential character of free-will places it beyond the powc 
of being explained. We have no right to require that v 
should understaifd or explain any primitive or originating po\ 
er, — call it God or free-will. It is enough that we mist b 
lieve it, whether we wiU or no ; and we must disclaim all pow( 
of explanation. 

During this year I was made executor to a Mrs. Yardill, — 
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character. She was the widow of a clergyman, an American 
Loyalist, a friend of old Generali Franklin. The will had this 
singular devise in it, that Mrs. Vardill left the residue of liei 
estate, real and personal, to accumulate till her daughter, Mrs, 
Niven, was fifty-two years of age. I mention this will, how 
ever, to refer to one of the most remarkable and interestinc 
law cases which our courts of law have witnessed since th( 
union of England and Scotland. The litigation arose not oin 
of the will, but out of a pending suit, to take from her prop 
erty in her possession. The question was, whether a chile 
legitimated in Scotland by the marriage (after his birth) oi 
his father and mother can inherit lands in England'? Th( 
case (Birt-whistle v, Vardill) was tried at York, and after 
wards argued on two occasions before the Lords. Scotch law 
yers held that such a child was in every respect entitled t( 
inherit his father’s estate in England. But, happily for m} 
friend, the Etiglish lawyers were almost unanimously of th( 
opposite opinion. 

Concluded the year at Ayrton’s. We made an awkward ai 
tempt at games, in which the English do not succeed, — actinj 
words as rhymes to a given word, and finding out likenesse 
from which an undeclared word was to be guessed. We staye< 
till after twelve, when Mrs. Ayrton made us all walk up stair 
through her bedroom for good luck. On coming home, I wa 
alarmed by a note from Cuthbert Relph, saying : “ Our exce 
lent friend Anthony Robinson is lying alarmingly ill at hi 
house in Hatton Garden.” 


CHAPTER lY. 

1827. 

R em .* — The old year closed with a melancholy announc 
. ment, which was verified in the course of the first montl 
On the 20th of January died my excellent friend, Anthon 
Robinson, one of those who have had the greatest influence o 
my character. During his last illness I was attending the Qua 
ter Sessions, but left Bury before they closed, as I was informe 
that my dying friend declared he should not die hapi)y witl 

* Written in 1861 . 
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out seeing me. I spent nearly all the day preceding his dea 
at Hatton Garden. He was in the full possession of his flici 
ties, and able to make some judicious alterations in his wi 
On the 20th he was altogether exhausted, — able to say 
me, God bless you 1 ” but no more. I contributed an artic’ 
containing a sketch of my friend’s character, to the Month 
Repository.^ 

January 27th. — The day of the burial of my old dear friei 
Anthony Eobinson, which took place in a yault of the Worsb 
Street General Baptist Meeting Yard. 

Fehruary 2d. — Gbtzenberger, the young painter frc 
Germany, called, and I accompanied him to Blake.t ^ 
looked over Blake’s Dante. Gotzenberger -was highly gi'atih 
by the designs. I was interpreter between them. Bla 
seemed gratified by the visit, but said nothing remarkable. 

Rem. J — It was on this occasion that I saw Blake for t 
last time. He died on the 12th of August. His genius as 
artist was praised by Flaxman and- Fuseli, and his poems < 
cited great interest in Wordsworth. His theosophic dreai 
bore a close resemblance to those of Swedenborg. I ha 
already referred to an article written by me, on Blake, for t 
Hamburg Patriotic Annals.” § My interest in this remarl 
ble man was first excited in 1806. Dr. Malkin, o,ur Bn 
grammar-school head-master, published in that year a mem< 
of a very precocious child, who died. An engraving of a p 
trait of him, by Blake, was prefixed. Dr. Malkin gave 
account of Blake, as a painter and poet, and of his visions, a 
added some specimens of his poems, including the “ Tige 
I will now gather together a few stray recollections. When, 
1810, I gave Lamb a copy of the Catalogue of the paintir 
exhibited in Carnaby Street, he was delighted, especially w: 
the description of a painting afterwards engraved, and c( 
nected with which there was a circumstance which, UU' 
plained, might reflect discredit on a most excellent and am 
ble man. It was after the friends of Blake had circulated 
subscription paper for an engraving of his “ Canterbury I 
grims,” that Stothard was made a party to an engiuving o; 
painting of the same subject, by himself. || But Flaxman C' 

* Vol- L New Series, p. 288. See Vol. I. of the present work, p. 358. 

t Gotzenherger was one of the pupils of Cornelius, who assisted him 
painting the frescos, ernbleraatical of Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudei 
and Medicine, in the Aula of the Uni-versity of Bonn. 

t Written in 1852. § Vol. I. p. 299. 

II For an account of this matter, see Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake,” Vol. I. 
203-209. . • 
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sidered this as not done wilfully. Stothard’s work is well 
known ; Blake’s is known by yery few. Lamb preferred the 
latter greatly, and declared that Blake’s description was the 
finest criticism he had ever read of Chaucer’s poem. In the 
Catalogue, Blake writes of himself with the utmost freedom. 
He says : “ This artist defies all competition in coloring,” — 
that none can beat him, for none can beat the Holy Ghost, ~ 
that he, and Michael Angelo and Raphael, were under Divine 
influence, while Correggio and Titian worshipped a lascivious 
and therefore cruel Deity, and Rubens a proud Devil, (fee. 
Speaking of color, he declared the men of Titian to be of leath- 
er, and his women of chalk, and ascribed his own perfection in 
coloring to the advantage he enjoyed in seeing daily the prim- 
itive men walking in their native nakedness in the mountains 
of Wales. There were about thirty oil paintings, the coloring 
excessively dark and high, and the veins black. The hue of 
the primitive men was very like that of the Red Indians. 
Many of his designs were unconscious imitations. He illus- 
trated Blair’s Grave,” the “ Book of Job,” and four books of 
Young’s “Night Thoughts.” The last I once showed to William 
Hazlitt. In the designs he saw no merit ; but when I read 
him some of Blake’s poems he was much struck, and expressed 
himself with his usual strength and singularity. “ They arc 
beautiful,” he said, “ and only too deep for the vulgar. As to 
God, a worm is as worthy as any other object, all alike being 
to him indiflerent, so to Blake the chimney>s weeper, &c. He 
is ruined by vain struggles to get rid of what presses on his 
brain ; he attempts impossibilities.” I added : “ He is like a 
man who lifts a burden too heavy for him ; he bears it an in- 
stant, it then falls and crushes him.” 

I lent Blake the 8vo edition, two volumes, of Words- 
w(}rth’s poems, which he had in his possession at the time 
of his death. They were sent me then. I did not at first 
recognize *the pencil notes as his, and was on the point of 
rul)bing them out when I made the discovery. In tlie fly-leaf, 
volume one, under the words Poems referring to the Period of 
Childhood,, the following is written : “ I see in Wordsworth 
the natural man rising up against the spiritual man continually ; 
and then he is no poet, but a heathen philosopher, at enmity 
with all true poetry or inspiration.” On the lines, — 

“ And I conld wisli my days to be 
Bound each to each' by ruitural piety,” 

he wrote : “ There is no such thing as natural piety, because 
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the natural man is at enmity with God.” On the verses, To 
H. C., Six Years Old ” (p. 43), the comment is : “ This is all in 
the highest degree imaginative, and equal to any poet, — but 
not superior. I cannot think that real poets have any compe- 
tition. None are greatest in the kingdom of heaven. It is so 
in poetry.” At the bottom of page 44, On the Influence of 
Natural Objects,” is written : “ Natural objects always did and 
now do weaken, deaden, and obliterate imagination in me. 
Wordsworth must know that what he writes valuable is not 
to be found in nature. Read Michael Angelo’s Sonnet, Vol. 
II. p. 179.” That is, the one beginning, — 

“ No mortal object did these eyes behold, 

When first they met the lucid light of thine.” 

It is remarkable that Blake, whose judgments were in most 
points so very singular, should nevertheless, on one subject 
closely connected with Wordsworth’s poetical reputation, have 
taken a very commonplace view. Over the heading of the 

Essay Supplementary to the Preface,” at the end of the 
volume, he wrote : I do not know who wrote these Prefaces. 
They are very mischievous, and directly contrary to Words- 
worth’s own practice” (p. 341). This Preface is not the de- 
fence of his own style, in opposition to what is called poetic 
diction, but a sort of historic vindication of the unpopular 
poets. On Macpherson (p. 364) Wordsworth wrote with the 
severity with which all great writers have written of him. 
Blake’s comment was : I believe both Macpherson and Chat- 
terton, that what they say is ancient is so.” And at the end 
of the essay he wrote : “ It appears to me as if the last para- 
graph, beginning, ^Is it the right of the whole,’ &c., was 
written by another hand and mind from the rest of these 
Prefaces. They give the opinions of a [word effaced] land- 
scape-painter. Imagination is the divine vision, not of the 
world, nor of man, nor from man as he is a natural man, but 
only as he is a spiritual mail. Imagination has nothing to do 
with memory.” 

A few months after Blake’s death, Barron Field and I called 
on Mrs. Blake. The poor old lady w-as more affected than I 
expected she would be at the sight of me. She spoke of her 
husband as dying like an angel. She informed us that she 
was going to live with Linnell as his housekeeper. She her- 
self died within a few years. She seemed to be the very 
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him. Notwithstanding her dress, which was poor and dingy, 
she had a good expression on her countenance, and with a 
dark eye, the remains of youthful beauty. She had the wife’s 
■virtue of virtues, — an implicit reverence for her husband. It 
is quite certain that she believed in all his visions. On one 
occasion, speaking of his visions, she said : “You know, dear, 
the first time you saw God was when you were four years old, 
and he put his head to the window, and set you a-screaming.” 
In a word she was formed on the Miltonic model, and, like the 
first wife, Eve, worshipped God in her husband.* 

“ He for God only, she for God in him.” 

February 2Jf.th. — Went to Jaffray’s, with whom I dined 
and spent an agreeable evening. I read to them Dryden’s 
translation of Lucretius on the fear of death, which gave them 
great pleasure. It was quite a gratification to have excited so 
much pleasure. Indeed, this is one of the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish translation, and, next to Christian hopes, the most delight- 
ful and consolatory contemplation of the unknown world.! 

August 8th . — News arrived of the death of Canning, an 
event that renders quite uncertain the policy and government 
of the country, and may involve it in ruinous calamities. How 
insignificant such an occurrence renders the petty triumphs and 
mortifications of our miserable circuit! 

September 8th . — (At Brighton.) Eaymond took me to call 
on the venerable, infiim, Unitarian minister, Thomas Belsham. 
He received me with great cordiality, as if I had been an old 
friend. We talked of old times, and the old gentleman was 
delighted to speak of his juvenile years, when he was the 
fellow-student of my uncle Crabb and Mr. Fenner. He spoke 
also of Anthony Eobinson with respect. Belsham retains, as 
usual, a strong recollection of the affairs of his youth, but he 
is now fast declining. It was gratifying to observe so much 
cheerfulness in these, perhaps, last months of his existence. I 
am very glad I called on him.t 

C. Lamb to H. C. B. 

Chase Side, October 1, 1827. 

Dear E., — I am settled for life, I hope, at Enfield. . I have 
taken the prettiest, compactest house I ever saw, near to An- 

* For a full account of Blake’s works, as well as his life, see Gilchrist’s 
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t liony Robinson’s, but, alas ! at the expense of poor Mary 
was taken ill of her old complaint the night before we goi 
it. So [ must suspend the pleasure I expected in the sin 
you would have had in coming down and finding ns h 
holders. 

Karcwell 1 till we can all meet comfortable. Pray a] 
Martin Burney. Him I longed to have seen with yon, bi 
house is too small to meet either of yon without her know] 

God bless yon ! 

C. La 

0('U>b(T 27fli, - — Dined wfith Mr. Naylor. A very agrc 
party'. A Mr. Hamilton, a Scotch bookseller, from Paten 
How, there ; he had all the characteristic good qualities < 
country, —-good sense, integrity, and cheerfulness, with 
ners mild and conciliating. He enjoyed a ho)i-mot, andlai 
heartily ; therefore, according to Lamb, a kesm naturce. 
was tlu‘. publisher of Irving’s first work, and spoke of hin 
mode.i'ation and respect. We told stories of repartees 
the by, Mr. Bniss, a clei'gynian of Trinity College, Caml] 
says that lie hoard Dr. Parr say to Barker, who had tease 
on one occasion : “ Sm, you are a young man ; yon havi 
much, thought little, and know nothing at all.” 

Dceanbcr Mth, — Having heard from Charles Lamb tl 
sist.tu’ was again well, I lost no time in going to see them. 
Rceonliugly, as soon as breakfast was over, I walked ini 
(fity, took the stage to Edmonton, and walked thence t 
fi(‘ld. 1 found them in their new house, — a small bni 
fortahle place, and Charles Lamb quite delighted with 1 
t,ir<‘uu‘ut. He fears not the solitude of the situation, t 
lie seems to be almost without an acquaintance, and ' 
rather than seeks visitors. We called on Mrs. Robinsor 
livujs opposite ; she was not at home, but came over 
evtming, and made a fourth in a rubber of whist. I tool 
at the near ]>ubrLc-housc. 

December — I breakfasted with the Lambs, an( 
then accompanied mo on my way through the Green Lai 
liad an agreeable walk home, reading on the way Roper’s 
of Sii' lb More.” Not by any means to he comparec 
Cavendish’s “ Wolscy,” but still interesting from its sim 
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CHAPTER V. 

1828. 

F ebruary 7 thy Rem* — I read one of the most worth- 
less books of biography in existence, — Boaden’s “ Life 
of Mrs. Siddons.” Yet it gave me very great pleasure. In- 
deed, scarcely any of the finest passages in “ Macbeth,” or 
“ Henry VIII.,” or “ Hamlet,” could delight me so much as 
such a sentence as, “ This evening Mrs. Siddons performed 
Lady Macbeth, or Queen Katharine, or the Queen Mother,” for 
these names operated on me then as they do now, in recalling 
the yet unfaded image of that most marvellous woman, to 
think of whom is now a greater enjoyment than to see any 
other actress. This is the reason why so many bad books give 
pleasure, and in bio^aphy more than in any other class. 

March 2d. — Read the second act of ^M^rometheus,” wdiich 
raised my opinion very much of Shelley as a poet, and im- 
proved it in all respects- No man, who was not a fanatic, had 
ever more natural piety than he, and his supposed Atheism is 
a mere metaphysical crotchet, in which he was kept by the 
affected scorn and real malignity of dunces. 

A^^ril 4th. — (Good Friday.) I hope not ill spent ; it was 
certainly enjoyed by me. As soon as breakfast was over, I set 
out on a walk to Lamb’s, whom I reached in three and a quar- 
ter hours, — at one. I was interested in the perusal of the 
Rrofession de Foi d'un Cure Savoyard. The first division is 
unexceptionable. His system of natural religion is delightful, 
even fascinating ) his metaphysics quite reconcilable with the 
scholastic philosophy of the Germans. At Lamb’s I found 
Moxon and Miss Kelly, who is an unaffected, sensible, clear- 
headed, warm-hearted woman. We talked about the French 
Theatre, and dramatic matters in general. Mary Lamb and 
Charles were glad to have a dummy rubber, and also piquet 
with me. 

A2yril 19th. — Went for a few minutes into the Court, but I 
had nothing to do. . Should have gone to Bury, but for the 
spending a few hours with Mrs. Wordsworth. I had last night 
the pleasure of reading the debate in the Lords on the repeal 


* Written in 1852. 
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of the (''(^Tporation and Test Acts.^ No one but Lord Eldon, 
of any note, appeared as a non-content, and the Archbishop of 
\ ork, and the Bishops of Ciicstcr (Blomfield), Lincoln (Kay), 
anti Durha.ni (Van IMildert), all spoke in favor of the measure, 
as wvW as tlio prime minister, the Duke of Welling’ton. At 
i he same time the .Ereneh Ministry were introducing laws in 
favor of the'liberty of the press. The censorship and the law 
of ttiideiny/ (by whicli not particular libels might be the object of 
pnfsetaition, but the tendency of a great number of articles, 
within six mouths), and the restriction of the right to publish 
journals, were all given up. These are to me all matters of 
hearth dt j(»y. 

April Jdd. — Was highly gratified by receiving from Goethe 
a pr(‘sent ot two ])airs of medals, of himself and the Duke 
and Duchess of Weimai\ Within one of the cases is an auto- 
graphii; inscription: Herrn llohinson zu freundlichem Geden- 
krn van IT. Goethe, Mdrz, 1828.” (To Mr. Robinson, for 
fruuully remembrance, from W. Goethe, &c.) This I deem a 
higli honor. 

II. C. E. TO Goethe. 

8 Kino’s Bench Walk, Temple, 81st January, 1829. 

T avail myself of the polite offer of Mr. Des Yoeux, to for- 
%vard to you a htie acknowledgment of the high honor you con- 
huTcd oil me last year, I had, indeed, sup^died myself with a 
east, and wdth every engraving and medallion that I had heard 
of; stall tlio ease you have presented me with is a present very 
a(‘(H‘ptable us well as most flattering. The delay of the ac- 
knowhMlgiTU'nt you will impute to any cause rather than the 
want of a diu^ sense of the obligation. 

''rwtudy ibnr years have elapsed since I exchanged the study 
(jf German litiwature for the pursuits of an active life, and a 
husy i)ut uncongenial profession, — the law. During* all this 
t.ime your works have been the constant objects of my affec- 
1.i<»nsito admiration, and the medium by which I have kept 
alive my early love of German poetry. The slow progress 
th(^y ha,ve tiiriately been making among my countrymen has 
b(HMi a Hoim-o of unavailing regret- Taylor’s ‘^Iphigenia in 
Tjuiris,” as it was tlie first, so it remains the best, version of 
any of your larger 2 )oems. 

'1’hi‘so- Acts reuuirca that all persons taking any office under government 
should n*c‘eivo the LurtTs Supper, according to the usage of the Church ot Eng- 
land, within three months of their appointment. . 
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Recently Des Voeux and Carlyle have brought other of your . 
greater works before our public, — and with love and zeal and 
industry combined, I trust they will yet succeed in effectually 
redeeming rather our literature than your name from the dis- 
gi'ace of such publications as Holer oft’s Hermann and Doro- 
thea,” Lord Leveson Gower’s Faustus.” and a catchpenny 
book from the French, ludicrous in every page, not excepting 
the title, — '' The Life of Goethe.” 

I perceive from your Kumt und Altertlium, that ^'Oii are 
not altogether regardless of the progress which your works are 
making in foreign countries. Yet I do not find any notice of 
the splendid fragments from Faust ” by Shelley, Lord By- 
ron’s friend, a man of unquestionable genius, the perverse mis- 
direction of whose powers and early death are alike lament- 
able. Coleridge, too, the only living poet of acknowledged 
genius, who is also a good German scholar, attempted “ Faust,” 
but shrunk from it in despair. Such an abandonment, and 
such a performance as we have had, force to one’s recollection 
the line, — 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

As you seem not unacquainted even with our periodical works, 
you perhaps know that the m'ost noted of our Reviews ’has on 
a sudden become a loud eulogist. 

It was understood, last year, that Herr von Goethe, 3 '-our 
son, and his lady were on the point of visiting England. Could 
you be induced to accompany them, you would find a knot, 
small, but firm and steady, of friends and admirers, consisting 
of countrymen of your own as well as of natives. They would 
be proud to conduct you to every object not undeserving your 
notice. We possess the works of our own Flaxman, and we 
have rescued from destruction the Elgin Marbles, and here 
they are. 

I had intended visiting my old friend Herr von Kncbel last 
year, but having planned a journey into Italy in the autumn 
of the present, I have defenud my visit till the following 
spring, when I hoj^e you will permit me in person to thank 
you for your flattering attention. 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

With the deepest esteem, 

li. C. Robinson. 

May 3d. — A morning of calls, and a little business at W. 
Tooke’s, whom I desired to buy for me a share in the London 

4* F 
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University.* This I have done at the suggestion of several 
friends, including my brother Thomas, as a sort of debt to the 
cause of civil and religious libci*ty. I think the result of the 
establishment very doubtful indeed, and shall not consider my 
share as of any pecuniary value, f 

Ma^ 13th. — There were to be five men executed, and I was 
desirous to witness for once the cereinony within the prison. 
At half past seven I met the Under Sheriff, Foss, at the gate. 
At eight we were joined by Sheriff Wilde, when some six or 
eight of us walked in procession through long narrow passages 
to a long, naked, and wretched apartment, to which were suc- 
cessively brought the five unhappy creatures who were to suffer. 
The first, a youth, came in pale and trembling. He fainted 
as his arms were pinioned. He whispered some inaudible 
words to a clergyman who came and sat by him on a bench, 
while the others were prepared for the sacrifice. His name 
was Brown. The second, a fine young man, exclaimed, on en- 
tering the room, that he was a murdered man, being picked 
out while two others were suffered to escape. Both these were, 
I believe, burglars. Two other men were ill-looking fellows. 
They were silent, and seemingly prepared. One man distin- 
guished himself from the rest, — an elderly man, very fat, and 
with the look of a substantial tradesman. He said, in a tone 
of indignation, to the fellow who pinioned him : I am not the 
> first whom you have murdered. I am hanged because I had 
a bad character.” [I could not but think that this is, in fact, 
properly understood, the only legitimate excuse for hanging 
any one ; because his character (not reputation) is such that 
his life cannot but be a curse to himself and others.] A clergy- 
man tried to persuade him to be quiet, and he said he was re- 
signed. He was hanged as a receiver of stolen horses, and 
had been a notorious dealer for many years. The processior 
was then continued through other passages, to a small roon 
adjoining the drop, to which the culprits were successive!} 
taken and tied up. I could not see perfectly what took place 
but I observed that most of the men ran up the steps anc 
addressed the mob. The second burglar cried out : Here 
another murdered man, my lads ! ” and there was a cry of 

* Afterwardfi University College. 

t I shall have much to say hereafter of what, for many years, has const! 
tuted a main business of my life. Never were £ 100 better spent, — I meai 
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Murder” from tlie crowd. ’The horse-stealer also addressed 
the crowd. I was within sight of the drop, and observed it 
fall, but the sheriffs instantly left the scaffold, and wc returned 
to the Lord Mayor’s parlor, where the Under Sheri (F, the Or- 
dinary, two clergymen, and two attendants in military dress, 
and I, breakfasted. 

The breakfast was short and sad, and the conversation about 
the scene we had just witnessed. All agreed it was one of the 
most disgusting of the executions they had seen, from the want 
of feeling manifested by most of the suflercrs ; but sympathy 
was checked by the appearance of four out of five of the men. 
However, I shall not soon see such a sight again. ^ 

May 18th. — Read lately Irving’s letter to the King, exhort- 
ing him not to commit the horrible act of apostasy iigainst ( Uirist, 
the passing the Act repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, 
which will draw down certainly an express judgment from (Jod. 
He asserts that it is a form of infidelity to maintain t.hat tlio 
King reigns for the people, and not for ( !hrist ; and t,hat he is 
accountable to the people, as he is aecountabhi to ( Christ ulom*. 
In the course of the pamphlet, however, he insinuatc's t hat the 
King, who has all his authority from (/lirist, has no power to 
act against the Chiirch ; and as he never explains what is the 
Chui'ch, it seems to me to be a certain inference from his prin- 
ciple, that the King ought to bo rcisisted wh(au‘vtT lu^ acts 
against the judgment of (icod’s minister, ■ tluj pasUn' of tla^ 
church of the (,hledonian (Jhapel. 

June 18fh. -—An interesting day. Ib’eakfasti'd with Adt*rH. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were there. All'red HechiU* also. 
Wordsworth was chiefly bnsied about making arrangcuuentH for 
his journey into llollaml. Coleridge was, us usual, V(*ry eh>“ 
quent in his dreamy monologues, hut spolu^ int(‘lligihly 
enough on some interesting suhje(‘ts. It setans that lu' has of 
late been little acaiuainted with Irving. II(\ says that lu* si 
lenced Irving by showing how compl(‘tt‘ly had mistaken tla^ 
sense of the Revelation ami Propluaui's, and tlam Irving k<*pt 
away for more than a y('ar. Coleridge says : I consider Irv 
ing as a man of great |)owcr, and 1 hav<^ an anVet am for hitn. 
Ho is an excellent man, hut his brain has hetai turned l>y the 
shoutings of the moh. I think liim mad, liti'rally mad.” He 
expressed strong indignation at Irving’s intoh*ranc<\ 

June 18th. grand dinner was iriveu in Freemasons’ 
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was in the chair, — not a had ' chairman, though no oratoi 
Scarcely fewer than four hundred persons were presen 
I went with my brother and the Pattissons, and did nc 
grudge my two guineas, though I was not edified by the org 
tory of the day. Lord John Hussell, as well as Lord Hollanc 
and other great men, spoke (I thought) moderately, while 
speech from Aspland was admirable. Brougham spoke wit 
great mastery, both as to style and matter, and Denman wit 
effect. We did not break up till past one. Aspland’s was th 
great speech of the day, and was loudly praised. 

Dr. Wubm to H. C. E. 

Hamburg, June 19, 1828. 

.... Did you ever meet with Hegel, or any of his works 
He is now the great Leviathan among the philosophical writei 
of his day. He enjoys the perfect confidence of the Prussia 
government, for he has contrived to give to a strange sort o 
pantheism a curious twist, by which it is constantly turned int 
a most edifying Apologie des Bestehendeji (Apology for things a 
they are). Marheinecke is his theological amanuensis ; hi 
motto is at least as old as the Greek mysteries, and who knov 
but it may be older still % — Lasst tins Mlosofen den Begriff, gil 
dem Volhe das Bild ! (Leave us philosophers the true idea, gi’v 
to the multitude the symbol.) 

Juhj 5th, Rem.’^ — I saw “ Medea ” at the Italian Opera, an 
for the first and last time in my life had an enjoyment from a 
Opera singer and actor which might fairly be compared to tha 
which Mrs. Siddons so often afforded me. Madame Pasta gav 
an effect to the murder scene which I coxild not have though 
possible before I witnessed it as actual. In spite of the war 
of a tragic face or figure (for she was forced to strain her com 
tenance into a frown, and make an effort to look great, and a 
her passion was apparently conscious, and I had never befor 
witnessed the combined effect of acting with song), still th 
effect was overpowering. What would^not Mrs. Siddons ha\ 
made of the character 1 So I asked then, and ask now. Th 
scene unites all the requisites to call forth the powers she s 
eminently possessed ; but the Grecian fable has never flourishe 
on the English stage. 

On Thursday, August 6th, I set out on a tour to the Pyi'< 
* ’ Written in 1852. 
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neeSj having written to Shutt, who was about to make the 
journey. 

(A very few extracts are all that will be given from. Mr. 
Robinson’s Reminiscences of this tour.) 

— On the lOtli August, at Paris, my attention was 
drawn to a novelty, — a number of long diligences inscribed, 
Entreprise generale pour des omnibus.” And on my return, 
in October, I made frequent use of them, paying five sous for 
a course. I remarked then, that so rapid is the spread of all 
substantial comforts, that they would certainly be introduced 
in London before Christmas, as in fact they were ; and at this 
moment they constitute an important ingredient in London 
comfort. Indeed they are now introduced' into all the great 
cities of Europe and America. 

On the 25th of August, after a walk of seven leagues from 
Luchon to Arreau, ive had an agreeable adventure, the memory 
of which lasted. Shutt and I had reconciled ourselves to din- 
ing in a neat kitchen with the people of the house, when a 
lively -looking little man in black, a sort of Yorick in counte- 
nance, having first surveyed us, stepped up and very civilly 
offered us the use of the parlor in which were himself and his 
family. We have finished our dinner,” he said, and shall 
be happy to have your company.” The lady "was a most agree- 
able person, and the family altogether very amiable. We had 
a very pleasant evening. The gentleman was a good liberal 
Whig, and we agreed so well that, on parting next day, he 
gave us his card. I am a Cheshire clergyman,” he said, and 
I shall be glad to see you at my living, if you ever are in my 
neighborhood.” 

When I next saw him he was become Bishop of Norwich. 
He did not at once recognize me when I first saw him in com- 
pany with the Arnolds, on my going to see the Doctor s por- 
trait, but Mrs. Stanley did, and young Stanley, t the biographer 
of Dr. Arnold, and the Bishop afterward showed me courteons 
hospitality at his palace at Norwich, when the Archmological 
Institute was held there. This Ivindness to us strangers in 
this little adventure in tlic T^yrences was quite in harmony 
with his character. The best of Christian bishops, he was the 
least of a prelate imaginable ; lienee he was treated with rude- 
ness by the bigots when he took ])c)Sscssion of his bishopric. 
But he was universally beloved and lameuted at his death. 

On this journey I fell in also with two English exquisites, 

t Dean of Westminster. 


* Written in 1862. 
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who, after seeing this district, expressed their wonder that an 
Englishman who knew Derbyshire could think the Pyrenec 
worth seeing ; they did not. They were going to the Alp 
and asked me what I advised them to see. I told them, in 
tone of half-confidence, that, whatever people might say, thei 
was nothing worth their seeing ; and I was not at all scrupi 
Ions about their misunderstanding me. At Eome, I saw soin 
sportsmen, who took over dogs to sport in the Campagn^ 
They were delighted with their sport, and had been a wee 
there without seeing St. Peter’s, and probably would lea^’ 
Eome without going in. 

Decemher 13th, — Walked to Enfield from Mr. Eelph’s. 
I dined with Charles and Mary Lamb, and after dinner had 
long spell at dummy whist with them. When they went t 
bed, I read a little drama by Lamb, The Intruding Widow, 
which appeared in Blackwoodh Magazine. It is a piece o 
great feeling, but quite unsuitable for performance, there bein 
no action whatever in it. 

A great change took place this year, through my quittin 
the bar at the end of the summer circuit. My object in bein 
called to the bar was to acquire a gentlemanly independenci 
such at least as would enable a bachelor, of no luxurious or e] 
pensive habits, to enjoy good society with leisure. And havin 
about £ 200 per annum, with the prospect of something mor< 
I was not afraid to make known to my friends that, while 
deemed it becoming in me to continue in the profession till 
was fifty years of age, and until I had a net income of £50 
per annum, I had made up my mind not to continue longe: 
unless there were other inducements than those of mei 
money-making, f 

* Mr. Cutlibert Relpb, of Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt. 

t In looking back on his life, Mr. Robinson used to say, that two of tl 
wisest acts he had done were going to the bar, and quitting the bar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1829. 

T he New Year opened on me at Witham, where I enjoyed 
my visit with an ease I had not for many years felt, be- 
ing relieved from all anxieties. I had already commenced my 
studies of the Italian language, or rather renewed what I had 
begun in Holstein twenty years before ; and I set about read- 
ing Goldoni, a dramatist admirably suited to that object, whose 
popularity showed the fallen state of the drama in Italy, as 
that of his superior in the same style, Kotzebue, had lately 
been doing in Germany. But the plays — properly sentimen- 
tal comedies — fairly exhibited the national condition and 
feeling in the last generation. 

February 12th. — Before eight I went to the Antiquarian 
Society, to consummate an act of folly by being admitted an 
F. S. A. As soon as the step was taken, every one, even the 
members themselves, were ready to tell me how sunken the 
Society is. They do nothing at all, says every one. Certainly 
this evening did not put me in good-humor with myself. There 
were about forty persons present, Hudson Gurney, M. P., in 
the chair. Amyot presented me to him, when he ought to have 
ceremoniously put on his hat and taken me by the hand, and 
gravely repeated a form of words set down for him. 

Tw'o very insignificant little papers were read, from neither 
of which did I collect a thought. One was a genealogical 
memoir, the other an extract from a catalogue of furniture* in 
the palace of Henry VIII. No attempt to draw any inference, 
historical or otherwise, from any one article. After one dull 
half-hour was elapsed, another still duller succeeded, and then 
Amyot took me as a guest to the Royal Society-. Here, indeed, 
the handsome hall, fine collection of portraits, the mace, and 
the dignified deportment of the President, Davies Gilbert, were 
enough to keep one in an agreeable state of excitement for 
thirty minutes. But as to the memoir, what it W’as about I 
do not know. Some chemical substance was the subject of 
admeasurement, and there was somethino: about some millionth 
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and others. One circumstance was pleasant enough. Amj 
introduced me to Davies Gilbert, the P. P. S., and he invit 
me to his Saturday-evening parties. 

Rem.^ — I have since made some agreeable acquaintar 
from my connection with the Antiquarian Society, and its p; 
ceedings have not been without incidents of interest. 

February 15th, — I was engaged to dine with Mr. Wans 
at WalthamstoTT. "When I arrived there I was in the great( 
distress, through having forgotten his name. And it was r 
till after half an hour’s worry that I recollected he was a U 
tarian, which would answer as well ; for I instantly proceed 
to Mr. Cogan’s. Having been shown into a room, young A 
Cogan came : “ T'our commands, sir “ Mr. Cogan, I ha 
taken the liberty to call on you in order to know where I i 
to dine to-day.” He smiled. I went on : The truth is 
have accepted an invitation to dine with a gentleman, a rec€ 
acquaintance, wdiose name I have forgotten ; but I am sure y 
can tell me, for he is a Unitarian, and the Unitarians are vc 
few here.” And before 1 had gone far in my description, 
said: ^‘This can be no other than Mr. Wansey. And nc 
may I ask your nameU’ — No, thank you, I am mu 
obliged to you for enabling me to get a dinner, but that is 
reason why I should enable you to make me table-talk for t 
next nine days.” He laughed. There is no use in your 
tempting to conceal your name. I know who you are, and, 
a proof, I can tell you that a namesake of yours has be 
dining with us, an old fellow-circuiteer of yours. We hs 
just finished dinner in the old Dissenting fashion. My fatl 
and mother will be very glad to see you.” Accordingly I W6 
in, and sat with the Cogans a couple of hours. Mr. Cog 
kept a school for many years,, and was almost the only Disse: 
ing schoolmaster whose competence as a Greek scholar v 
acknowledged by Dr. Parr.f 

February 17th. — Dined with the members of the Linnse 
Society at the Thatched House Tavern, — introduced by Bi 
sou. An amusing dinner. In the chair an old gentleman fn 
the country, — Mr. Lambert. Present, Barrow, of the Adi 
i*alty ; Law, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; Stokes, and, c\ 
■multis aliis^ Sir George Staunton. I had the good luck to 
placed next the latter, Avho amused me much. He is the s 

* Written in 1852. 

t Tfie late Premier, the Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, received 
education at this school, where he remained till he was articled to a solicitc 
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the diplomatic traveller in China, known by his book, and 
ae himself afterwards filled the situation of his father. He 
Lias a jiffle and a jerk in his bows and salutations which give 
aim a ludicrous air; but he is perfectly gentlemanly, and I 
aelieve in every way respectable. He is a great traveller, a 
bachelor, and a man of letters. We adjourned early to the 
Linnsean Society^ where I found many acquaintances. I can’t 
say I was much edified by the articles read. They rivalled 
those of the Antiquarians and of the Royal Society in dul- 
Lless» But the people there, and the fine collection of birds 
md insects, were at least amusing. Lord Stanley in the 
.jhair. 

February 21st, Rem ."^ — At six dined with Gooden. Tom 
Hill, the real, original Paul Pry, was there, the man whom 
3 verybody laughed at, and whom, on account of his good- 
nature, many tolerated, and some made use of as a circulating 
tnedium. He was reported to be of great age ; and Theodore 
Hook circulated the apology that his baptismal register could 
not be found, because it was burnt in the Fire of London. 
He dealt in literary haberdashery, and was once connected with 
the Mirror, a magazine, the motto of which was, A snapper 
ap of unconsidered trifles.” He was also a great fetch er and 
carrier of gossiping paragraphs for the papers. His habit 
of questioning was quite ludicrous ; and because it was so 
ridiculous, it was less offensive, when he was universally 
known. 

February 28th, Rem.^ — Went with Amyot to dine with 
Hudson Gurney. A small party. Mr. Madden, of the British 
Museum, Dr. Philpotts, and one lady from Norwich. A pleas- 
ant afternoon. The defeat of Peel at Oxford was, perhaps. 
Pelt by no one but Dr. Philpotts, and he was in good spirits, 
and was very good company. He said his son was against him 
at Oxford, and he was not soiry for it, which I recollect being 
not displeased with him for saying. By the by, the Doctor 
has recently written in defence of his conduct on this occasion, 
ill answer to the Edinburgh Revieio. Had the Doctor gone on 
in the same direction as Lord Palmerston, his conduct would 
have been but mildly censured. It is the repeated vacillation, 
the changing backwards as well as forwards, which cannot bo 
forgiven. 

March 1st (Sunday). — Heard Irving preach a furious ser- 
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an liour and a half. He was very eloquent, and there 
enough of argument and plan in his discourse to rend^ 
attractive to a thinking man. At the same time, the extr 
gant absurdities he uttered were palpable. His argument 
in short, this : Christ ordained that the civil and eccle 
tical government should he in different hands ; the Kir 
his vicegerent in all temporal concerns, and, we owe him 
plicit and absolute obedience ; the Church is equally sover 
in all spiritual matters. The Devil raised up the Pap 
which, grasping both powers, possesses neither ; for, when 
power is given to a churchman, whenever he is raised 
magistracy, there the mystery of iniquity is made manif 
hence the diabolical character of the Papal power. In o 
to show that this doctrine is that of the Church of Engl 
Irving referred to a clause in the 37th Article, but that Ar 
merely refuses to the King the power of preaching, anc 
administering the Sacraments ; it gives him ecclesiastical 
thority in express terms ; and what has Irving to say of 
bench of bishops 1 Irving prayed against the passing of 
threatened bill, but exhorted the people to submit to the 
ernment. If persecution should follow (as is probable), i 
are to submit to martyrdom. In the midst of a furious tir 
a voice cried from the door : That is not true*! ” He finii 
his period, and then exclaimed, after a pause : “ It is 
when the Devil speaks from the mouth of one possessed, 
show's that the truth works.” Wlien I heard Irving, I thoi 
of the fanatics of Scotland in the seventeenth century, 
powerful voice, equally musical and tender, his admir 
enunciation and glorious figure, are enough to excite his 
dience to rebellion, if his doctrine had permitted acts of 
lence. 


Mrs. Clarkson to H. C. E. 

March 12, 16 

Perhaps it may edify you if I relate a remarkable dreai 
my husband’s. He dreamt that he was dead and laid out, 
was looking at his toes to see if they had laid him strai 
when his attention was arrested by the appearance of an ai 
w'ho told him that he was sent from God to teU him that s 
resurrection-men were coming for him ; that he was to lie q 
still till they came, then take the sword, which the angel 
down by his side, and pursue them, and that he shoiilc 
protected. The angel disappeared, — the men came,— 
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husband did as he was commanded, — seized the men one 
after the other, and cut off their ears with the sword. He 
aw(.)ke, laughing, at seeing them run away with their hands 
holding their heads where the ears had been cut off As you 
may suppose, this dream occurred at Christmas time, when we 
had been feasting, and the papers were filled with the Edinburgh 
murders. If you had heard Mr. Clarkson teU the dream, you 
would never have forgotten it.. It was so exquisitely droll that, 
for a day or two afterwards, one or other of us was perpetually 
bursting out into laughter at the remembrance of it. 

H. C. R. TO Wordsworth. 

April 22, 1829. 

My DEAR Friend, — After walking to and firom Deptford, 
on the 5th of March, returning over Westminster Bridge, I 
must e’en, in the joy of my pro-popery heart, step into the 
avenues of the House of Commons, to hear the details of the 
Bill that night brought forward by the Home Secretary. I 
loitered about three quarters of an hour at midnight, chatting 
with the emancipationist members. Went to bed at two, and 
in the morning found my left knee as crooked as the politics 
of the Ministry are, by the anti-Catholics, represented to be. 
After using leeches, poultices, &c. for three w^eeks, I went 
down to Brighton, and again, in a most unchristian spirit, put 
myself under the hands of the Mahometan Mahomet, — was 
stewed in his vapor-baths, and shampooed under his pagan 
j;aws. But I found it easier to rub in than drive out a devil, 
for I ivent wuth a rheumatic knee, and came away with one 
knee, one shoulder, and two elbow^s, all rheumatic. I am now 
under a regular doctor’s hands, but the malady seems obsti- 
nate, and my present indisposition, slight as it is, serves to 
disturb visions of enjoyment. It is sad to feel one’s 
animal impulses all gone by,” when one is conscious of pos- 
sessing the higher sensations but feebly. Hitherto, mere 
locomotion has been to me, as it was to Johnson, almost enough 
to gratify me. There was a time when mere novelty of external 
scenery (without any society whatever) sufficed. I am half 
ashamed of becoming more nice both as to persons and places. 

[This is the attack of rheumatism which called forth Lamb’s 
Hoax ” and Confession.” They have already been printed 
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C. Lamb to H. C. E. 

April, 1821 

Dear Eobinson, — We are afraid you will slip from 
from England, without again seeing us. It would be char 
to come and see me. I have these three days been laid 
with strong rheumatic pains in loins, back, shoulders. I shr 
sometimes from the violence of them. I get scarce any sle 
and the consequence is, I am restless, and want to change sii 
as I lie, and I cannot turn without resting on my hands, and 
turning all my body at once, like a log with a lever. 

While this rainy weather lasts I have no hope of alleviati 
I have tried flannels and embrocation in vain. Just at ■ 
hip-joint the pangs sometimes are so excruciating that I 
out. It is as violent as the cramp, and far more continue 
I am ashamed to whine about these complaints to you, v 
can ill enter into them. 

But, indeed, they are sharp. You go about in rain or fl 
at all hours, without discommodity. I em’y you your 
munity at a time of life not much removed from my o' 
But you owe your exemption to temperance, which it is 
late for me to pursue. I, in my lifetime, have had my g' 
things. Hence my frame is brittle, — 7/ours strong as brj 
I never knew any ailment you had. You can go out at ni 
in all weathers, sit up all hours. Well, I don’t want 
moralize. I only wish to say that if you are inclined to a gs 
at Double Dummy, I would try and bolster up myself ii 
chair for a rubber or so. My days are tedious, but less so j 
less painful than my nights. May you never know the j 
and difliculty I have in writing so much ! Mary, who is n: 
kind, joins in the wish. C. Lami 

Concession of Hoax. 

I do confess to mischief. It was the subtlest diabolical p- 
of malice heart of man has contrived. I have no more rl 
matism than that poker, — never was freer from all pains 
aches ; every joint sound, to the tip of the ear from 
extremity of the lesser toe. The report of thy torments 
blown circuitously here from Bury. I could not resist the j 
I conceived you writhing, when you should just receive 
congratulations. How mad you ’d be I Well, it is not in 
method to inflict pangs. I leave that to Heaven. But in 
existing pangs of a friend I have a share. His disquiet 
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crowns my exemption. I imagine you howling, and pace across 
the room, shooting out my free arms, legs, &c., /\ /r 


this way and that way, with an assurance of not kindling a 
spark of pain from them. I deny that nature meant us to 
sympathize with agonies. Those face-contortions, retortions, 
distortions, have the merriness of antics. Nature meant them 
for farce, — not so pleasant to the actor, indeed ; but Grimaldi 
cries when we laugh, and T is but one that suffers to make 
thousands rejoice. 

You say that shampooing is ineffectual. But per se it is 
good, to show the introvolutions, extravolutions, of which the 
animal frame is capable, — to show what the creature is 
receptible of, short of dissolution. 

You are worst of nights, ain’t you 1 

’T will be as good as a sermon to you to lie abed all this 
night, and meditate the subject of the day. ’T is Good Friday. 


Nobody will be the more justified for your endurance. You 
won’t save the soul of a mouse. ’T is a pure selfish pleasure. 

You never was rack’d, was you I should like an authentic 
map of those feelings. 

You seem to have the hying gout. You can scarcely screw 
a smile out of your face, can youl I sit at immunity, and 
sneer ad libitum, 

’T is now the time for you to make good resolutions. I may 
go on breaking ’em, for anything the worse I find myself. 

Your doctor seems to keep you on the long cure. Precipitate 
healings are never good. 

Don’t come while you are so bad. I sha’ n’t be able to attend 
to your throes and the dummy at once. 

I should like to know how slowly the pain goes off. But 
don’t write, unless the motion will be. likely to make your sen- 
sibility more exquisite. 

Your affectionate and truly healthy friend, 

C. Lamb. 

Mary thought a letter from me might amuse you in your 
torment. 


April 24 .th. — Breakfasted with Bichard Sharpe by appoint- 

TT- 
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two hours’ chat wath him. He is commonly called “ Conv' 
sation Sharpe.” He has lived in the best society, and beloii 
to the last generation. In his room were five most interest! 
portraits, all of men he knew, — Johnson, Burke, and Bey no! 
by Reynolds, Henderson by Gainsborough, and Mackinto 
by Opie. I will not pretend here to put down any part of 1 
conversation, except that he mentioned the Finstermunz 
as the very finest spot in the Tyrol, and that he recommen 
my going to Laibach. He spoke of a philosophical work 
means to publish, but I do not think he will ever have a; 
higher fame than that of being “Conversation Sharpe.” 1 
certainly talks weU.* 

WORDSWORTH TO H. C. B. 

Rydal Mount, Kendal, April 26, 1829 

My dear Friend, — Dora holds the pen for me. A mon 
ago the east wind gave me an inflammation in my left ey el; 
which led, as it always does, to great distress of the eye, so tli 
I have been unable either to read or write, which privations 
bear patiently ; and also a third, full as grievous, — a necessa 
cessation from the amusement of composition, and almost 
thought. Truly were we grieved to hear of your illness, fir 
from Mr. Quillinan, and this morning from your own accoin 
which makes the case much worse than w^e had apprehends 
.... I enter thoroughly into what you say of the manner 
■which this malady has affected your locomotive habits a- 
propensities ; and I grieve still more wLen T bear in mind h< 
active you have ever been in going about to serve your frien 
and to do good. Motion, so mischievous in most, WLas in y 

a beneficent power indeed My sister-in-law, Miss Joan 

Hutchinson, and her brother Henry, an ex-sailor, are about 
embark, at 'the Isle of Man. for Nor'way, to remain till Ju! 
Were I not tied at home I sho\ild certainly accompany the; 
As far as I can look back, I discern in my mind imaginati 
traces of Norway ; the people are said to be simple and wortl; 
— the Nature is magnificent. I have heard Sir H. Davy affii 
that there is nothing equal to some of the ocean inlets" of tli 
region It would have been a great joy to us to have se 

^ He was a partner of Samuel Boddinfrton, and liad acquired weaftli in br 
ness. He once obtained a seat in Parliament, made a single speech, and v 
never heard of afterwards. Wordsworth held him to be better acquaini 
with Italy than any other man, and advised me to ask his advice concern; 
my joiiniey, — H. C. R. . 
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you, though upon a melancholy occasion. You talk of 
more than chance of your being absent upwards of two jei 
I am entered my sixtieth year. Strength must be failii 
and snappings olf, as the danger my dear sister has just 
caped lamentably proves, ought not to be long out of si^ 
Were she to depart, the phasis of my moon would be robl 
of light to a degree that I have not courage to think of. D 
ing her illness, we often thought of your high esteem of ! 
goodness, and of your kindness towards her upon all occasic 
Mrs. Wordsworth is still with her. Dora is my housekeej 
and did she not hold the pen, it Tvould run wild in her prah 
Sara Coleridge, one of the loveliest and best of creatures, is w 
me, so that I am an enviable person, notwithstanding < 
domestic impoverishment. I have nothing to say of bo( 
(newspapers having employed all the voices I could comman 
except that the first volume of Smith’s Nollekens and 
Times ” has been read to me. There are some good anecdo 
in the book ; the one which made most impression on me ^ 
that of Heynolds, -who is reported to have taken from the pr 
of a halfpenny ballad in the street an effect in one of his ] 
tures which pleased him more than anything he had produc 
If you were here, I might be tempted to talk with you abi 
the Duke’s settling of the Catholic question. Yet why? 
you are going to Borne, the very centre of light, and can h: 
no occasion for my farthing candle. Dora joins me in af 
tionate regards ; she is a stanch anti-papist, in a woman's w 
and perceives something of the retribiitive hand of justice 
your rheumatism ; but, nevertheless, like a true Christian, 

prays for your speedy convalescence 

Wm. Wordsworth 

April 29ik. — Dined at the Athensenm. H\idson Gur: 
asked me to dine with him. He w'as low-spirited. His frie 
Dr. Young, is dying. Gurney speaks of him as a very gi 
man, the most leaimed physician .and greatest mathematic 
of his age, and the first discoverer of the clew to the Egypi 
hieroglyphics. Calling on him a few days ago, Gurney fc 
him busy about his Egyptian Dictionary, though very ill. 
is aware of his state, but that makes him most anxious to 
ish his work. I would not,” he said to Gurney, li'v 
single idle day.” 

May 8ih, — Went by the early coach to Enfield, being 
the road from half past eight till half past ten o’clock. 
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was from home a great part of the morning. I spent t 
whole of the day with him and his sister, without going out 
the house, except for a mile before dinner with Miss Lamb, 
had plenty of books to lounge over. I read Brougham’s ] 
troduction to the Library of Useful Knowledge, remarkal 
only as coming from the busiest man living, a lawyer in f 
practice, a partisan in Parliament, an Edinburgh Revieiuer, a 
a participator in all public and party matters. 

Maij Qtlu — Nearly the whole day within doors. I mer( 
sunned myself at noon on the beautiful Enfield Green. Wh 
I was not with the Lambs, I employed myself in looking o'\ 
Charles’s Hbooks, of which no small number are curious. ] 
throws away all modern books, but retains even the trash 
liked when a boy. Looked over a “ Life of Congreve,” one 
Curll’s infamous publications, containing nothing. Also t 
first edition of the Rape of the Lock,” with the machiiien 
It is curious to observe the improvements in the versificatic 
Colley Cibber’s pamphlets against Pope only flippant and d 
gusting, — nothing worth notice. Read the beginnings of t 
wretched novels. Lamb and his sister were both in a fid^ 
to-day about the departure of their old servant Becky, who h 
been with them many years, but, being ill-tempered, had beer 
plague and a tyrant to them. Yet Miss Lamb was frighten 
at the idea of a nm servant. However, their new maid, 
cheerful, healthy girl, gave them spirits, and all the next d 
Lamb was rejoicing in the change. Moxon came very late. 

May 10th. — All the forenoon in the back room with t 
Lambs, except that I went out to take a place in the eveni 
stage. About noon Talfourd came : he had walked. Mox( 
after a long walk, returned to dinner, and we had an agreeal 
chat between dinner and tea. 

May 11th, Rem .'\ — A general meeting at the Athenseu 
at which I rendered good service to the club. The anecdot( 
worth relating, mainly because it is characteristic of a m 
who played an important part in public life. I speak of i 
Right Honorable Wilson Croker, for many years regarded 
really master, though nominally the Secretary, of the Adi 
ralty, who was one of the most active of the founders of i 
Athenseum Club. He was one of the Trustees of the Hou 
a permanent member of the Committee, and, according 

^ The poem was first published in two cantos; but the author, adopting 
i.lea of enlivening it by the machinery of sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and Si 
m inders, then familiar topics, enlarged the two cantos to five. 

t Written in 1852. 
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dislike to the profession is extreme, and amounts to diseased 
antipathy ; it partakes of a moral and religious character. 

Rem.* — He had always avowed this horror of a theatrical 
life, though it used to be said by his Suffolk friends, that liis 
voice was equal to his father’s. I have no knowledge of his 
subsequent history, nor do I recollect hearing of his carrying 
out this intention. 

May 15th. — Drove with my sister and niece to see Lord 
EristoFs new house. A fine object, certainly, even in its pro- 
gress. The only work of art it yet contains is a noble per- 
formance by Flaxman, Athamas and Ino.” f It will be the 
pride of the hall when set up. It is more massive than Flax- 
man s works generally are, and the female figure more emhon- 
2 :>oint. The proportions of the head and neck of Ino are not, 
I fear, to be justified. There is vast expression of deep pas- 
sion in all the figures. The beautiful frieze of the “ Iliad ” is 
placed too high to be easily seen, but that of the Odyssey ’■ 
below is most delightful. There are some compartments not 
from the Odyssey,’^ nor, I believe, by Flaxman. 


CHAPTER YII. 

GERMANY. 

J UNE IJfth. — Rose at five, though I had gone to bed at 
two. My kind friends, the Colliers, made coffee for me, 
and at seven I left them and proceeded to Antwerp by steam- 
boat. I did not on this occasion leave England wuth the holi- 
day feeling which I have had for. many years on beginning my 
summer excursions. Now I have given up my chambers, and 
I set out on a journey with no very clear or distinct object. I 
have a vague desire to see new countries and new people, and 
I hope that, as I have hitherto enjoyed myself while travel- 
ling, I shall be still able to relish a rambling life, though my 
rheumatic knee will not permit me to be so active as I have 
hitherto been. 

The rich variety of romantic scenery between Coblenz and 
Bingen kept me in a state of excitement and p>leasure, which 

* Written in 1852. 

t It is still there, but tooks veiy cold and uncomfortable, as does the house. 
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days, very pleasantly. My enjoyment was enhanced by a very 
agreeable incident. My arrival having been announced, a dinnef 
given at the Castle, by Benecke, to our common friends, was 
postponed, that I might be a partaker. Under a shed in a 
garden at this delightful spot, a party of more than a dozen 
assembled ; and the day was not one to be forgotten with or- 
dinary festive meetings. 

Here I found my friend Benecke in his proper place. Re- 
moved from the cares and anxieties of commerce, he can de- 
vote himself to philosophical speculation. His religious doc- 
trines, though they have not the assent of the gi’eat body of 
Christian believers, are yet such as excite no jealousy on the 
part of the orthodox, and at the same time occupy his whole 
soul, have his entire confidence, and nourish his warm affec- 
tions. He is conscious of enjoying general esteem. 

My time at Heidelberg, as at Frankfort, was chiefly em- 
ployed in visits to old friends, which afforded me great pleas- 
ure, though I cannot here enter into particulars. 

Among the eminent persons whom I saw was Thibaut, head 
of the Faculty of Law, my protector and friend at Jena in 1804. 
He seems dissatisfied with all religious parties, and it is hard 
to know what he would like. I thought of Pococurante : 

Quel grand hovme^^ says Candide, rien ne lui plait Thibaut 
is a great musical amateur, and all his leisure is devoted to 
the art. But of modern music he spoke contemptuously. Be- 
ing a Liberal in politics, he is an admirer of the political in- 
stitutions of oiur countiy ; but as to fine art, his opinion of our 
people is such, that he affirmed no Englishman ever produced 
a musical sound worth hearing, or drew a line worth looking at. 
Perhaps he was thinking of color, rather than outline or sculp- 
ture. ^ I saw also, on two or three occasions, Plofrath Schlosser, 
the historian, — a very able man, the maker of his own fortune. 
He is a rough, vehement man, but I believe thoroughly upright 
and conscientious. His vrorks are said to be excellent.* He is 
a man of whom I wish to see more. 

^ Benecke took me to Mittermaier, the jurist. I feel humbled 
mthe presence of the very laborious professor, who, in addition 
to mere professional business as judge, legislative commissioner, 
and University professor, edits, and in a great measure writes, 
a law journal. And as a diversion he has studied English law 
more learnedly than most of our own lawyers, and qualified him- 
self to write on the subject. 

E *gl2h by avSaf Centuiy ” was translated into 
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Twice I had a tke^h-tete conversation with Paulus. There 
5S something interesting in this fiimous anti-supeniatiu'arist. He 
5 .S ill his bid age inspired hj a disinterested zeal against priests 
privileged orders, and is both honest and benevolent, lie 
^declaims against our Catholic emancipation, becauso.the govern- 
xnent neglected to avail themselves of the opportunity of taking 
.education out of the hands of the priests. As to the state ot 
^religion, he says that there is little right-down orthodoxy left in 
I>rotestant Germany. He toas a fine strong man, of great bodily 
-\rig’or.^ Both he and Hofrath Schlosser thought constitutional 
Xiberty not in danger from the French ultras. 

Jnl7/ 22 cl — Eeturned to Frankfort. A very fine morning. 
Durmstadt looked invitingly handsome as I rode through. At 
]E^rankfort, I had the pleasure of seeing the famous Prussian 
xiiinister, Baron von Stein, who was outlawed by Buonaparte. 

fine old man, with a nose nearly as long as Zenobio’s, which 
^ives his countenance an expression of comic sagacity. He is 
Iby no means in favor at the Court of Prussia.- I was glad of 
opportunity of telling him that I had wuitteii in his praise 
the Quarterly Reviexu.^ 

I called on Madame Niese, the Protestant sister of Madame 
ScMosser. Though herself somewhat a zealot in religion, the 
conversion of Madame Schlosser to Roman Catholicism luis 
oa,nsed no alienation of affection between the sisters. By the 
Paulus told me that he had taken pains to diss\iade some 
Oa-tholics from going over to the Protestant religion. 

J^uly 24th. — Left Frankfort, and after travelling two nighls 
areached Weimar on the 26 th, early. Very soon proceedetl to 
Jena in a hired chaise. A dull drive. It used to he a delight- 
jfxxl walk twenty-eight years ago. But I remarked, with j)leasure, 
-ttiat the old steep and dangerous ascent, the Sclineckc, is turned, 
the road is made safe and agreeable. Found my old Iriend 
■Von Knebelbut little changed, though eleven years older than 
-wlien I last saw him. His hoy, Bernard, is now a very ini I'rest- 
youth of sixteen. I have not often soon a boy wlu) plc'ases 

^ The JTomileiische Correspondenz^ in an article on Panlus’s ‘‘ Lifi'iof (lliristy 
gives an account of his interpretation of the miracles, wlii('h is (aaiaiiily ns low 
anything can be imagined. He does not scruple to n‘pr(‘scnt the fcciling of 
■thie! 5,000 as a picnic evitei'tainmeiit. Ho refers to essence: of pnncli in comuH*- 
•tioii with the turningof water into wine. .Tesus Christ is r(‘pr(‘s<aitcd as a good 
sx^ii'geon, who could cure diseases of the nerves by working on the iinnglnation. 
TTie Ascension was a walk up a inmintain on which was a, cloud. Sn<di tilings 
save common enough among avowed unbelievers, Imt that they should he thonglifc 
ooiaipatible with the ministerial office, and also a Professor’s* Cliair at a Univer- 
sity, and by Protestant governments, is the wonder! — II. 0. K. 

T See anZe, p. 16. 
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me so much. Went early hed, slei^piiiLr lu my drlieluful »*It| 
room, fri>m which t.lui views tai tliree sidi's urr rh iiium/. 

«//^/// ■ S(*t (lilt (III an interivst iui: t'Vriir->c m t=f ftirre 
days, hrau von Knelu*! and Heruard aceMjap.ui:* d hsr in a 
droskj to (iumperda, iu‘ar Kahia, in the Unelti i.f llfrnlan y 
There (diaries von Knehel is feudal lt»niof a Ihttrr nitwit nchf 
of his wife, a widow lady, whom in* marned a % *\ir . ,.i -n. 
Gum[)orda lies ahouf. thret‘ and a <|tmrter leaipieH foau Jruu, in 
a valley beyond Cahia, and the ride is throiiyha vrr\ Jmr rmin 
try. I received a veryi’ordial wideoiue from t Tarlrs ^.»n Knefu !. 
The mansion is solitary and spacious. We had tea m a ban / 
ing wood, halhway up the .sid(\S(<f tlw mountain. 1 afterumds 
walked with my host to the summit, from uhieii the va n e* e\ 
tensive and interest in.j.r, I retired e.urh to hrd, and r. ad iiMf 
iiig’s very nnsatisfaetory “ Life nf {ferdVr,'* 

Jufi/iUHh, von Knehel farm.H of the Irnke^ f V\ ejm.tr 

the eliase of a forest, i, e. lu‘ has a rii^ht to tiie deer. »v e. 1 j, tins 
forest a hut has lu'eu erected for the use t»f the f *rr Uer *, anil 
my friends phumisl that w(’ slmuld dine there to tia\» m order 
that I mieht set^ the ueij^hliorhood. After u pli'iciijut drne, we 
roa-med a,l)out t he fort‘.st, and 1 taijo^ ed the day. Foiv.u f^ceusu v 
'wearies less tJuiu anv. 


^ J ///// ;> 7 .sY. - lnt(‘n*st(‘d in attendiuLt th»* emirf, of whieh m\ 
fi lend is tJu; Lord. A sensihh* vomu* man suf ;e. pei.rr, and 
t.hei was a sort ot hoiiiam*. I he pro(’redmnH u« i( l«»'fh e'i | 
and criminal, and so variou.s as to slmw un r\ira ;vr : 7 >■ 
lion. Tlui most important easc*s wi-n* fuo m vUeeh 1 r., ,.,1*. 
delivered up all their pn*p«Ttv t«> their eioMivu, ..u ec.difmn 
of hein- maintained hy them. The jud o, ru-lmed r.. rhe 
e.lnidivu tlmir (liliuatioiu ;,ud all flu- p.uCi, '. puf fh* ;,r haiehi 
into ins. The folhavnur were i.omr of the pumdii.a-nf -i Mja- 


man was Heuteueini to n, day s impnoonmnu f r fUrahuc v* n 

little wood, Others W(*n' timni for haun- fil »• > nur 

was imprisomsi for resistinn^ ueus ilanm Aiaep. i i , ^ . 

lido a eonrLyard with a li-hted pipe, The onh a. f wha h 
ollendi'd my notion of justiet^ was timn- a man kdLu- 
own pi.m and sOliuL' the pork in fran.i of thr l.uf. li. ! { i 

proee<|dm-s were ipiitt^ patriarehal ni tlasr faiia A lea d.J. 
oi such expfU'ienee a.s mna* in dav would ;u\e =1 brffn sdr j ,4 ^ 
i-^mntry Hum many a lone; jotiniey m mad caele . < m. of n 

domestiesof Thurles von Kiiehel took an .afh le Pae fi.o |udee 
to ho a iaitldid s<TVant. 'rhis court nramm a ...if ,4 o.-an .'f 
jryanw/Y luMamr. Thu harouH in Siuony, I was rn'cmiaoh a,,, 
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rafluT di'sinni.H to p‘t riil <»C than f«> itiaintaiii, hi''ht'r 

jtirisdiff itaa from whioh tiu*ro is uu a|t|nMl tu tlio !>iu':i! 
i ’om1. 

f'rau YOU Knohoi |.hiu. ’) rol.it od :».mo iutoro^.t iu*': ii.ulim 
Inns of hor oai’lv lifo. Sho was tHinoatod at \auo% , at an t s 
tublishmnnt kept by Madauu* la 11. Amoii:.^ thr s wmo 

|>riiu’YSHos» and most nf (ho latlios wort* of it<'i»d f.imih ; 

l>ut tiion^ w'on* a fow tif low birth. Not fho sb ditt' .t tir»aiur 
tion, lio\vt*vor» was luado. 'fhoy won* tmndit usoful thiia.^!, 
saoh us roukin:.C in all its iiranrhos. And oortainl} f’’ran \<»u 
Kuobol, thoUL^h hor iifo has bi*ou .sjunit tdiirlly in oourt s, i:4 a 
most 4*\t‘ollont manum‘r and housowifo. Sho was uiaal t*f hon 
ttr at (hn liatlon (\mrt, and (iion* usod (»> .soo tho moiubri's »»f 
Napolootrs ( ’ourf . Slio wa.s torribly afraid of Na|H*loMti, (If 
Jt>st‘j»hiiu\ on whtau shr uttimdod, sho spislo' with rapt tiro, uh 
otjunlly kimi hoart od aud th’*uifiod, Joso|th!iio was ».r\ri'.d 
timt‘H in toars wlaai f’ran vou Knobol ontoiod tho room. 

On (In* lid ot' Auioi-.t 1 Wont o\.rr (♦< Wonu tr, and h.id ati 
intorviow witli tho poof. ( hM-tlir is oroaf amanth.if I sfiall 
not sta’tiplo to oopy tho ininnte' .f uioairat I find m m\ four 
nal, anol add othor.s whi'di I dr taa tlv rin lh ,!, i‘.uf, f» armo 
ropofifion, 1 will postp.nio wliat 1 ha\t' t.i ‘.a** .■!' him fdl I 
linally loavo Jona, I istniiumsl to laalo* if la ad >pi ti no 
til! tho loth. I saw, of i-tuir .r, most i-t' ii:\ t4d a»s}uaiuf «.n. 

A oonsalorablo portion of iny (nuouits ^-.praf m ii-idiM ', | 
witli Kuobol, and, aftor all, 1 did lo'f folh mipf. Si fnm wifli 
Wordswurt li s powor. M\ journal o;\o-. tia* f<4i <w.uo n> SMmit. 
of tlm tiny boforo that of m*. drparfnro ; Umsk uf an*! 

tho nnamini! luaiar hno. I (m^.L a tlrhohtfnl walk t.p. fho ilans 
bot'o, and, startin'.*; on tin* .s»»nth hido by way of Zaspailiain, 
asriiniod tho famous Fm-ir-if hnrm, a lofty wafoh fowm* old,p-raf. 
initii|uitvs It iiHH also moiim'n rrlt-hrity, f-r ItuMuaparfo wont 
np for military pitrpo.srs, ami if w.is oalh-d N .apMl«-. ar.lsu',/. 
d4iiH ot’oupiod mo noarly thror h*airs | isstd aos »'ss,rv bv 
Srhloiornmrhor on tbr rstabh .nnamf *4' a 1 mu-r sfi af Ih-i liii, 
Aftor I a’oak fast I lauia ion-^ tdiaf with Knrb«i. !!»' mfaju^d m.^ 
nf his fnhor','. Iifo. Hr was m thr srfUrr ».f !,hr Li-,! Mar.s'OUo 
of Anspm-h, and was nlmo-a fhr no|.h'iu..Hi wh.*m flo' 

.MurpraVO lossori.atrd Wlthaffrr hr was rUf.aod»'d With Ir'idv 
Fravon, wliom Knobol !umhr4f rnsdlrotrd. !!«' did n**f a 
fiiVta'ablo aooonnt of hor. Ihif fho .Mafs-rau- was a kind 
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had in the evening a long and intl•n^'>U inx ft.nv»*r nfinn. It 
but too probabh' that I havt* iinw tbr tin* lasf oia* 

of the most ainiabli' men i ever kfiev\, and ota* iia* t tnds at • 
ta,ehed to mi'. He is eight v five vears nt’ ;a*e. 

1 sa,w on several tu'easieiis Fran vun W M},'o;'< n. Sla* was in 
the deeline ol' life, and iK-ltuiged tn tla* i’*tm|ilainer Shf ap 
peared in t.he literarv world as the anllmr of a nmel. i-ntdlrd 
‘'Agnes von Lilien,” which was a-eribi-d ihirfhe ; and she 
is now ri'meinbt'red as the auth<»r <*f a “ lab* t.f Sehiller/’ 
W'hose wile was lu'r sister. Slie bt leneed to the ari.4o<'rue\ uf 
Ji'iia, and her honsi' was visited bv the higher eia.'ses, th«ae»|i 
she w’as not rich. 

During my stay at .lena t Innl lei aire tbr reattir! n < arlv and 
late. Among the books I reatl with mo .( mtfif'U was the 
“ (k>rresj>on<l(‘nee of (ioetlu* and >ohilh'rA This eolhaUion ta 
eiu'etly interesting from the eoutra f befweeti the two. A do 
lighiful (‘tUrt is prodneed by the atho iioUHti* ri*u*rrnee of 
Schiller towards Doeilu* ; ami infuatidy Iclow (»htefhc ns Sclnl 
ler must be deemed in intelleet and poettcnl [(ower. vrf amt 
man he engrossi's onr aOectitui. thu-thc srcmr fi»M rreaf to be 
an object of lov<', evmi to «inc so ^'rt\tt ua Sehdh r. I'hcir po 
etieal creed, if called iu pucat i<.n. mirdit be thou dit tic suiif*, 
butthi'ir praetiee was ilircctly ..ppii rd. Scbilh r u a, t raised 
by (h)<‘t,h(% and (mmUIk' was sn-‘4a!nr <l b\ Schdh r : wiftiouf. 
Seiuller, (ioethe might have mournfuliy gia.frd I’.-pc’i c-aip 
let, — 

“ < it) Im- iijf in o. f’j.* 

W iliiniit a ..rrt'ini, aii>l v’ijtii :.’ 4 u’ - /' 

Schilhu* was not, imleed, a perf ef jisd o', fXr that iniplir^ a. 
superior, at lead one wh<» ean tari'f...', , lag hi-i wa*! an in 
spiring mind, (ha-fin^ was able f.. jr-ad hmnelf m .'^clulh r. and 
nndcrslood himself from the n tlnU iou. 'plj,. p,. 

valuable tri futuiv historintia of (ierman Iifrratfite at tfua its 
most glorious ipioch. 

• Aitj/ftsf J(L A golilen day ’ Voief iut«l I h ft J» ua |h f ,rr* 
seven, and in three hours waue nf Wonjur. Ihuiu : h I'f , -..r 
cards at tioetheV; ilwelliienioti o*, ue pr.u-rt'ded !»• lie' y-Auhn 
house in till* park, ami wets- .4 on,-.- adntiffid fo fhr yu 
man, I wasaware, by the pjv.i nf ^.f ai. d.d t fo-m h iu, th if 
I was not forig.t tru, and 1 had hoard f?M}n Hall and ..fh, i: 
that 1 was <‘\pocteiL Vet I wa-, .-p- f.v fi,.- Lmdie-- > 

of his rcc(‘pti(m. We foimd the old Joan at h , at ria- 

park, fo which he retires tbr reldudr fa.ut he. f- aii hoae 
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whon* art* his s<>n, his thiiurlitt-r in law, urai thna* rraiuL'Iuliiri 
III* n'l'iiiTally iMts and drinks altna* ; and uh«*n ha nivifa* 
sti*an,u’t*r, it is to a d d'ina is a uisi* .a-.ii'ni:* 

strt‘ntJ!:t h. d'wt'nty savaii vrar'. airo i tini^ tlr vvrihrd hn 
*' in tJoi'tho I hi‘ht‘ld an t*hi«*rly man <»f trs’iilia dr, ‘inly 
|H*nt‘trat ing ami insuj>|M>rtah!«' au*. Min* aya, Ido* .haa, 
thraati'n t>r atmnnamid asMmt*v\hat juimhua ua **, and m- 
<*\pn*ssiva li|>s, whlah, whan alo^rd, .narmad to ht' uiakiua; 
allort tt> niovi*, as if thay aould with dithanlty kaap tliair li 
dan tn'asuras from hurstiu:*,' thrth. Hi; stap wan tniu, « 
m‘hliu:.‘' an ntiiarwisa ton aorprUtmt liod\ ; thts’a was rasi* 
his m*Ht nn*s, and hi* liati a fraa and anlundlati air.” Nov 
ht‘hal<l tlu* saina aya, iudaatl. Init tlia ayahrows wtaa haaoi 
thin, tlu* aht'aks wan* ftirrowad, th»* iif‘s no lonof-r i-nrlad wj 
faarful amnprassion, und tin* lt»f{y, t*n*at posturt* hmi an 
ton ^.(t*ntla sto<*p. Thra la* navar hoiiorad Im* witli a h* 
affar I Ik* first hamddy hnw, /no/* la* was all aourtasy. ** \\t 
\on ara amut* at la u,” la* said ; “ wa latva waitad \aar - : 
yon. How is my old friand Knadal f Voa h.na 'ananh 
youth a’tam, I liava no doahl.*’ In lu . lo.im, in uha’h fia 
was a I'’rauah hail without anrtam , hnn '■ tun In ’a (irn. 
iia.''M : ona, Ha* wall -mown p-in"i\ui.:a va-u of la<ns • , tha nth 
tin* ohi S'jnara an Tavm *. an uu;a ra f-a'afa ii o!' fha . 
ajaut puhha lituidm * pM-fh of thr'.** I fla n p.*-, j- I. tai 
havt* now mvan thain to 1 nnar -.f v H dl, l.**iai.*n Hr .p. 
of flja nld anarawnat as what tlali ditad lam, .t i ihowma ul 
thasahoiarH thoiadit m tha tiff a* nth amtur-.. I'hr opnn 
of saholara is iiow almna*'d. lu hka m.nmaf lia thonaht I'l^ 
ahly of tha piuioramia va-w-, tlanaali it r; ina» , in.'lndi 
ohJaatH winah I'aiiiiot ha saaii fi'oiu f ha rsaiua :!pnt, 

I hatl a .saaoiid ahat with him lata ju flK‘»waniiiy 
talkad muah of Lord Uy rou, and th«* :.uh|f*af was iana\i 
aftarwurd".. d'o n-far to datuahad ^aih_|‘'at-i i.f a. an • I , j i.ai 
U'iaartainad tliat Ik* was nna‘'*piamt ad u*,lh iatna.'-i “ \ 

Has is mo‘it raiuarkahla, i<n ai-a.iunt of ;*•. rfr.' i a-.mihln 
to tha Mladasitioui to la- own woisa.., ha.-oi -.a f 

w hola lopia of tha two poona:. r-: tlia ata-. f. h p'H-f »« 

fa Has las iuiiruat las ; mah V- aon.oh'd la tha \!aa.*% I 

holly laat of tha >a.itah po^f ham-*' fh'* *' \a.| ?4 tf'W jiiid 
hajuus *' of tlia (h-rman. ! pointrd ,.uf tla-s la-iauihlali* a 
hraii \ou tfoalha, and alia aakiiow |ad...no| jf, 

d'liirt avammp I t»‘oatha an aaaonnt of 1 ir laiinaniii 

and i|Uotad fnan litin a purtHiu.fa im|Hirfing that, all triifli ruii 

6 * 
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give me half the pleasure I had in reading the description.” 
— “ Ay, mein Lieber, but it won’t do that ! To let you into 
a secret, nothing can be more wearisome {enmiyant) than that 
Carnival. I wrote that account really to relieve myself. My 
lodgings were in the Corso. I stood on the balcony, and jotted 
down everything I saw. There is not a single item invented.” 
And then, smiling, he said : We poets are much more matter- 
of-fact people than they who are not poets have any idea of ; 
and it was the truth and reality which made that writing so 
popular.” This is in harmony with Goethe’s known doctrine : 
he was a decided realist, and an enemy to the ideal, as he re- 
lates in the history of his first acquaintance with Schiller. 
Speaking this evening of his travels in Switzerland, he said 
that he still possessed all that he has in print called his 
tenstilclce ” (documents) : that is, tavern-bills, accounts, adver- 
tisements, &c. And he repeated his remark that it is by the 
laborious collection of facts that even a poetical view of nature 
is to be corrected and authenticated. I mentioned Marlowe’s 

Faust.” He burst out into an exclamation of praise. ^^How 
greatly is it all planned 1 ” He had thought of translating 
it. He was fully aware that Shakespeare did not stand 
alone. 

This, and indeed every evening, I believe, Lord Byron was 
the subject of his praise. He said : E 8 mid heine. Flichiodrter 
im Gedichtey (There is no padding in his* poetry.) And he 
compared the brilliancy and clearness of his style to a metal 
wire drawn through a steel plate. In the complete edition of 
Byron’s works, including the Life ” by Moore, there is a state- 
ment of the connection between Goethe and Byron. At the 
time of my interviews with Goethe, Byron’s “ Life ” was ac- 
tually in preparation. Goethe was by no means indifferent to 
the account which was to be given to the world of his own re- 
lations to the English poet, and was desirous of contributing 
all in his power to its completeness. F or that purpose he put 
into my hands the lithogmphic dedication of “ Sardanapalus ” 
to himself, and all the original papers which had passed be- 
tween them. He peimitted me to take these to my hotel, and 
to do with them what I pleased ; in other words, I was to 
copy them, and add such recollections as I was able to supply 
of Goethe’s remarks on Byron. These filled a very closely 
written folio letter, which I despatched to England ; but Moore 
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from God, and is made known to us by the Cliuroh. He 
at the moment a flower in his hand, and a beautiful but 
was in the room. He exclaimed : No doubt all truth ( 
from God j but the Church 1 There ’s the point. God s 
to us through this flower and that butterfly ; and that ’s 
guage these Spitzhuheji don’t understand.” Something le 
to speak of Ossian with contempt. I remarked : “ The 
for Ossian is to be ascribed to you in a great measure. ] 
Werter that set the fashion.” He smiled, and said : T 
partly true ; but it was never perceived by the critics 
Werter praised Homer while he retained his senses, and ( 
when he was going mad. But reviewers do not notice 
things.” I reminded Goethe that Napoleon loved Ossian 
'was the contrast with his own nature,” Goethe replied, 
loved soft and melancholy music. ‘Werther’ was amor 
books at St. Heienor.” 

We spoke of the emancipation of the Catholics. G 
said : “ My daughter will be glad to talk about it ; I ta 
interest in such matters.” On leaving him the first evi 
he kissed me three times. (I was always before dis^ 
with man’s kisses.) Voigi never saw him do so much t 
other. 

He pressed me to spend some days at Weimar on i 
turn ; and, indeed, afterwards induced me to protract my 
I was there from the 13th of August till the 19th. 

I cannot pretend to set down oiu: conversations in the 
in which they occurred. On my return from Jena, I was 
aware than before that Goethe was grown old; perha] 
cause he did not exert himself so much. His expressi 
feeling was, however, constantly tender and kind. H' 
alive to his reputation in England, and apparently mortii 
the poor account I gave of Lord Leveson Gower’s translat 
“ Faust ” ; though I did not choose to tell him that his 
translator, as an apology, said he did it as an exercise 
learning the language. On my mentioning that Lord L( 
Gower had not ventured to translate the “ Prologue in He 
he seemed surprised. How so 1 that is quite unobjectic 
The idea is in Job.” He did not perceive that that w: 
aggravation, not the excuse. He Avas surprised when 
him that the Sorrows of Werther”wasa mistranslati 
sorrow being Kmiimer, — Leiden is sufierings. 

I spoke with especial admiration of his ‘‘Carnival at I 
“ I shall be there next winter, and shall be glad if the 
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cant as anything Goethe has wi’itten of Byron. It was a i 
isfaction to me to find that Goethe preferred to all the ot 
serious poems of Bjnron the “ Heaven and Earth,” thoi 
it seemed almost satire when he exclaimed, A bis! 
might have written it ! ” He added, Byron should h 
lived to execute his vocation.” — ‘‘And that was 1” I asl 
“ To dramatize the Old Testament. What a subject under 
hands would the Tower of Babel have been ! ” He continiK 
“You must not take it ill ; but Byron was indebted for the ] 
found views he took of the Bible to the ennui he suffered fi 
it at school.” Goethe, it will be remembered, in one of 
ironical epigrams, derives his poetry from ennui {Langewei 
he greets her as the Mother of the Muses. It was with re 
ence to the poems of the Old Testament that Goethe prai 
the views which Byron took of Nature ; they were equally j 
found and poetical. “ He had not,” Goethe said, “ like me, 
voted a long life to the study of Nature, and yet in all 
works I found but two or three passages I could have wisl 
to alter.” 

I had the courage to confess my inability to relish the neri 
jDoems of Byron, and to intimate my dissatisfaction with 
comparison generally made between Manfred and Faust. I 
marked : “ Faust had nothing left but to sell his soul to 
Devil when he had exhausted all the resources of science 
vain ; but Manfred’s was a poor reason, — his passion 
A start e.” He smiled, and said, “ That is true.” But then 
fell back on the indomitable spirit of Manfred. Even at 
last he was not conquered. Power in all its forms Goethe 1 
respect for. This he had in common with Carlyle. And 
impudence of Byron’s satire he felt and enjoyed. I poin 
out “ The Deformed Transformed,” as being really an im 
tion of “ Faust,” and was pleased to find that Goethe especig 
praised this piece.* 

I read to him the “ Vision of Judgment,” explaining 
obscurer allusions. He enjoyed it as a child might, but 
criticisms scarcely went beyond the exclamations, “ Too bac 
“ Heavenly 1 ” “ Unsurpassable ! ” He praised however, 

pecially, the speeches of Wilkes and Junius, and the conc( 
ment of the countenance of the latter. “ Byron has surpas 
himself” Goethe praised Stanza IX. for its clear descripti 
Fie repeated Stanza X., and emphatically the last two lii 
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recollecting that he was himself eighty years of age. Stanzs 
XXIV. he declared to be sublime : — 

“ But bringing up the rear of this bright host, 

A spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some . coast 
Whose barren beach witli frequent wrecks is paved; 

His brow was like the deep when tempest-tossed ; 

Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engi*aved 
Eternal wwath on his immortal face, 

And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space.” 

Goethe concurred in my suggested praise of Stanzas XIII. 
XIV., XV. Indeed Goethe was in this like Coleridge, that he 
was by no means addicted to contradiction. This encourages 
those who might not otherwise venture on obtruding a senti- 
ment. He did not reject the preference I expressed for By- 
ron’s satirical poems, nor my suggestion that to “ Don Juan ’ 
a motto might have been taken from Mephistopheles’ speed 
aside to the student who asked his opinion of medicine : — 

“ Ich bin des trockenen Zeugs doch satt. 

Ich will deu dclUtn 'i'enlel spielen.” 

Byron’s verses on George IV., he said, were the sublime oi 
hatred. I took an opportunity to mention Milton, and founc 
Goethe unacquainted with “ Samson Agonistes.” I read t( 
him the first part, to the end of the scene with Delilah. H( 
fully conceived the spirit of it, though he did not praise Mil 
ton with the warmth with which he eulogized Byron, of whon 
he said that the like would never come again ; he was in 
imitable.” Ariosto was not so daring as Byron in the Visioi 
of Judgment.” 

Goethe said Samson’s confession of his guilt was in a bettei 
spirit than anything in Byron. There is fine logic in all th( 
speeches.” On my reading Delilah’s vindication of herself, he 
exclaimed : That is capital ; he has put her in the right.’ 
To one of Samson’s speeches he cried out, “ 0 the parson 1 ’ 
He thanked me for making him acquainted with this poem, anc 
said : “ It gives me a higher opinion of Milton than 1 had be 
fore. It lets me more into the nature of his mind than am 
other of his works.” 

I read to him Coleridge’s “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter ” 
his praise was faint. I inquired whether he knew the name o 
Lamb. 0 yes ! Did he not write a pretty sonnet on hii 
own name 'I ” Charles Lamb, though he always affected con 
temnt for (Goethe, vet was manifest! v nleased that his nam( 
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I informed Goethe of my possession of Wieland’s bust by 
Schadow.* He said : “ It is like a lost child found. The 
Duchess Amelia sent for Schadow to do it, and when done gave 
it to Wieland. He died when the French were here, and we 
were all away. Wieland’s goods were sold by auction, and we 
heard that the biist was bought by an Englishman. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum''' I related to him how I had bought it at 
the recommendation of Flaxman, who deemed it “a perfect 
w^ork.” Goethe then said : “ You must be sensible that it ought 
to be here. A time wdll come -when you can no longer enjoy it. 
Take care that it comes here hereafter.” This I promised. 
And I have in my will given it to the Grand Duke, intrust, for 
the public libraiy at Weimar. Goethe expressed to me his 
pleasure that I had retained so lively a recollection of Weimar at 
its “ schone when Schiller, Herder, and Wieland all lived. 

I remember no other mention of Herder, nor did I expect it. 
Goethe spoke of Wieland as a man of genius, and of Schiller 
with great regard. He said that Schiller’s rendering of the 
witch-scenes in “ Macbeth ” was detestable.” “ But it w'as his 
j yon must let every man have his own character.” This 
was a tolerance characteristic of Goethe. 

I have already mentioned Goethe’s fondness for keeping por- 
trait memorials, and can only consider it as an extreme in- 
stance of this that I was desired to go to one Schmeller to 
have my portrait taken, — a head in crayons, frightfully ugly, 
and very like. The artist told me that he had within a few 
years done for Goethe more than three hundred. It is the 
kind of Andenlcen he preferred. They are all done in the same 
style, — full-face. I sat to Schmeller also for a portrait for 
Knebel, — a profile, and much less offensive. 

In this way I spent five evenings with Goethe. When he 
took leave of me, it was very kindly, and he requested me to 
write every three or four months, when I came to an interest- 
ing place. But this I did not venture to do. I went up stairs 
and looked over his rooms. They had little furniture, but 
there were interesting engravings on the w^alls. His bed was 
■without curtains, — a mere couch. I saw much of his daugh- 
ter-in-law; he is said to have called her, Ein verriickter 
Engel ” (a crazy angel), and the epithet is felicitous. 

Goethe, in his correspondence 'with Zelter, has filled a couple 
of pages with an account of this visit. He speaks of me as a 
sort of missionary on behalf of English poetry. He was not 

* See Vol. 1 . p. 108 . 
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here. Go with me now.” I objected, that I was not dressed. 

That’s of no consequence. She will be sure not to see you.” 
And a message being sent, the Chamberlain was desired to in- 
vite me to dinner. I was engaged with Goethe, but knew that 
these invitations are commands. Next morning a like invita- 
tion came, and again on Monday. On the last evening of my 
stay at Weimar, wishing to accept an invitation to a party 
elsewhere, I asked the Chamberlain how I could avoid being 
invited by the Dowager. “ You must ask the Grand Duchess 
for leave to quit the country,” he said. Such is Court etiquette ! 

These three dinners do not supply much matter for these 
Ileminiscences. The Grand Duchess Louise, a Princess of Hes- 
se-Darmstadt, was a w^oman highly and universally esteemed. 
Of her interview’' with Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, I 
have already given an account. She says my narrative * is 
quite coiTcct, and added one circumstance. Napoleon said to 
her : “ Madam, they will force me to declare myself Emperor 
of the West.” 

I w^as received by her with great cordiality. She either rec- 
ollected me, or affected to do so. She was above seventy, 
looking old, and I thought remarkably like Otway Cave. The 
conversation at table was unreserved and easy. One day there 
Tvas a popular festival in the town, — Vogel-Schiessen (bird- 
shooting). Here the Grand Duchess attended, and it was the 
etiquette fqr all who w^ere known to her to stand near her till 
she had seen and saluted them, and then each one retired. At 
these dinners there wus a uniform tone of dignified coiurtesy, and 
‘ I left her with an agreeable impression. Yet I could not but 
feel low wdien I recollected the change that had taken place 
since 1804, when the Duchess Amelia, Graf Einsiedel, Fraulein 
Geckhausen, and Wieland were present. My journal refers 
to but one subject of conversation, — the marriage of the Duke 
of St. Albans with Mrs. Coutts. That a duke should marry 
an actress, who had preserved her character, was termed no- 
ble at the Duchess’s table. 

August 19tJi. — This certainly belongs to the uninteresting 
days of my journey. I was travelling through a dull country 
in a close carriage with uninteresting people. But I had been 
so much stimulated at Weimar, that the change w^as not alto- 
gether unpleasant. I was glad to rest. Arrived at Leipzig 
soon after five. Went to the theatre, where was played Schle- 
gel’s translation of ‘‘Julius Csesar.” I saw it with pleasure, 


• See Vol. I. pp. 391, 892. 
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though the actors appeared to me by no means good. Cassius 
was grave, Brutus sentimental, Cscsar insignificant. But that 
was not altogether the fault of the actor. Portia was 
I could recall the English in most of the scenes, and thouglit 
the translation admirable. 

August 20th. — Beached Dresden towards evening, and fixed 
myself for a few days at the Hotel de Berlin. During these 
days I was frequently at the famous picture gallery, but, con- 
scious of my want of knowledge in fine art, I shall merely say 
that I paid my homage to the “Madonna di San Sisto,” * which 
still in my eyes retains its place as the finest picture in the 
world. But for me the great attraction of Dresden was Lud- 
wig Tieck, who was then among the German poets to Goethe 
“ proximus, longo sed proximus intervallo.” Tieck and his wife 
live in the same house wuth Gnifinn Finkenstein, a lady of 
fortune. I was received with not only great politeness, but 
much cordiality. He recognized me at once. A large party 
of ladies and gentlemen came to hear him read. He is famous 
for his talent as a reader, and I was not surprised at it. His 
voice is melodious, and without pretension or exaggeration he 
gave great effect to what he read. 

Next day I dined wrth him. Herr von Stachelberg and 
others were there. The conversation general and agreeable. 
In politics Tve seemed pretty well agreed. All friends to Greece. 
A triple alliance, between England, France, and Austria, 
talked of. Thank God! the governments are poor. Tieck 
showed me his English books, and talked of Shakespeare. Not 
only does he believe that the disputed plays are by him (most 
certainly “ Lord Cromwell ”), but even some others. He calls 
Goethe’s very great admiration of Byron an infatuation. The 
“ Hebrew Melodies ” Tieck likes, but not “ Manfred.” In the 
evening read with pleasure, in the Foreign Review, an article 
on the German playwrights-t 

August — At the Catholic Chapel from eleven till 
twelve. The music delighted me beyond any I ever heard. At 
six went to Tieck again, with whom I spent four hours most 
agreeably. He read his prologue to Goethe’s “Faust,” which 
is to be performed on Thursday, and also his translation of 
“ The Pinner of Wakefield.” $ It is a sort of dramatized ballad. 

* See Vol. I p. 45. t By Carlyle. 

t “ A Pleasant Coucevted Comedie of George-a-Greene : llie I inner ol 
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The Pinner is a loyal subject of King Edward, thrashes tra; 
and everybody he meets with, and is a match for Robin H 
We had a deal of literary gossip. Tieck’s literary opic 
seem to me for the most part true. He appreciates our 
sics, Richardson and Fielding. But he likes even Smoll 

Peregrine Pickle.” He loves Sterne. Of Lamb he s; 
warmly. He expressed his great admiration of Goethe, 
freely criticised him. He thinks Goethe’s way of turning 
poetry real incidents, memoirs, &;c., has occasioned the coi 
sition of his worst pieces. 

August — Another charming three hours with T 
with whom I dined. I have made up my mind to sta; 
after Thursday. I shall thus disturb my original plan ; 1: 
shall be a gainer on the whole. Tieck is, indeed, far from t 
Goethe’s equal, but I enjoy his company more. Accompa 

Bottiger to the Grafinn von der R- , a sort of patroi 

aged seventy-five. The poet she patronized was Tiedge, an 
of Urania,” a didactic poem.* He was more like Tiec 
name than in any other respect. The Countess is a chara 
and honored me with a particular account of her infirmi 
She is, without doubt, a very estimable person, and I am 
to have seen her. At seven I returned to Tieck, and heard 
read Holbein’s capital play, The Chattering Barber,” to w 
he gave full effect. He read also a little comedy, “ 
Pfalzgraf.” 

August 25th . — Preparing for my departure. Had no 
for sight-seeing, but in the evening heard Tieck read Ric 
II.” Felt low at leaving the place. The trouble of gei 
off, the apprehended solitude, annoyances at the custom-h( 
search of books, &c., all trouble me. 

August 26th. — A family dinner-party at Tieck’s. Retu 
early to my room, where I read a most delightful Novel 
him : The 15th November.” On that day a dike bur 
Holland, and a family were saved by a sort of idiot, 
having suddenly lost all his faculties, except that of i 
building, built a ship from a kind of miraculous presentin 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the representation, hov 
improbable the story may be. W. Schlegel has said thai 
only four perfect narrators he knows are Boccaccio, Cerva 
Goethe, and Tieck. I returned to Tieck’s at six. A ] 
party were assembled to hear him read the Midsun 

* Christopher Augustus Tiedge. Born 1752. Died 1841. 
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Night’s Dream,” which he did delightfully. I prefer his comic 
reading to his tragic. 

August 27th. — This day terminated what I consider my 
preliminary German journey. Dined with Tieck ; the family 
all alone. A very interesting evening. Faust” was per- 
formed for the first time in Germany, in honor of Goethe’s 
birthday. To-morrow, the 28th, he will be eighty years old. 

I greatly enjoyed the performance. The prologue, by Tieck, 
was a beautiful eulogy on Goethe. The house was crowded, 
Faust was played by Devrient. He looked the philosopher 
well, and his rich and melodious voice was very effective * but 
he pleased me less when he became the gallant seducer. Pauli 
was Mephistopheles. He was too passionate occasionally, and 

neither looked nor talked enough like the D . The scene 

with the student was very well got up. In general, however, 
the wise sayings were less heeded than the spectacle. The 
Blocksherg afforded a grand pantomime. Margaret was ren- 
dered deeply affecting by Mademoiselle Gleig. After the play, 
I found at the poet’s house a number of friends, congratulating 
him on the success of the evening’s undertaking. Like per- 
formances took place in many of the larger towns of Germany 
in honor of the great poet. 

On the 28th of August I set out on my Italian tour. I 
passed through Teplitz and Carlsbad (Goethe’s favorite resort) 
to Ratisbon. At Carlsbad, I ventured to introduce myself to 
the not-yet-forgotten famous metaphysician, Schelling. I had 
been a pupil of his, but an insignificant one, and never a par- 
tisan. I believe he did not recollect me. He talked with 
some constraint during our walk in the Wandelbahn, but 
meeting him afterwards at dinner, I found him communicative, 
and were I remaining at Carlsbad, his company would be very 
pleasant to me. The most agreeable part of his conversation 
was that which showed me I was wrong in supposing him to 
have become a Roman Catholic. On the contrary, he spoke 
in a tone of seeming disappointment both of Schlegel and Tieck 
for their change. He spoke of the King of Bavaria as a benev- 
olent, liberally inclined, and wise sovereign. Far from being, 
as it was once feared he might be, the tool of the Jesuitical 
party, he is aware how dangerous that party is. He is, 
nevertheless, religious, and all his ministers are Roman 
Catholics; not because they are Catholics, but because his 
Protestant States do not supply the fitting men. The Minister 
of the Interior is a convert, but he has brought to the ministry 
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the liberal notions of his Protestant education. Though t 
more interest in public matters than Goethe, Schelling ye 
Goethe was right in disregarding politics, conscious, as he 
be, that the composition of one of his gTcat works woulc 
blessing for ages, while the political state of Germany i 
be but of short duration. Schelling regards Tieck as h 
an appreciator of Goethe. He spoke of Uhland and 
Platen, author of the Verlidngiiissvolle Gahel, and 
satirical works, as the best of the new generation of poel 
slimmed philosophy,- but remarked that England show 
inclination to receive the German philosophers. He ans’ 
that at present nothing had appeared suitable for transi 
He spoke of Coleridge and Carlyle as men of talent, wl: 
acquainted with German philosophy. He sa^^s Carlyle i 
tainly the author of the articles in the Edinhiirgli Revieu 
At Ratisbon, I embarked on the Danube for Vienna, p£ 
those fine towns, Passau and Linz. Vienna had little to a 
me. I had a letter of introduction to the celebrated pre 
Veit, a Jesuit, whose sermons had produced a great effect 
the Vienna populace. I called on him at the monastery, j 
of public school, of which he was the head. He had the a] 
ance more of a man of the world than of an enthusiast, ai 
language was perfectly liberal. Pie said : I believe firn 
all the doctrines of the Chxirch. The Church never erri 
Churchmen do err. And all attempt to compel men by vie 
to enter the Church is contrary to the Gospel.” His ma 
jection to the Protestants is their ascetic habits. He spo 
Pascal as a pietist, using that word in an unfavorable sense 
declared himself an aiiti-ultramontanist, and assented tc 
mark of mine, that an enlightened Romanist in Germs 
nearer to a pious Protestant than to a doctor of Salan 
Veit wishes to travel, and to learn English. It w^ould, he 
be worth while to learn English if only for the sake of re 
Shakespeare. This interview was less remarkable tha 
sermon I heard him preach in the crowded church c 
Rigoristen (the order of which he is the head). His mar 
singular. He half shuts his eyes, and with little action g 
in a fiimiliar style, in a tone of mixed earnestness and h 
The discourse was quite moral, and very efficient. Its sr 
Pharisaic pride- The style was occasionally vehement, 
introduced the story of the Lord of a manor going in a 
dress to the Hall on a rent-day, when his steward was fe 
the tenants. He slipped in unperceived, and was josf 
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the greedy company to the bottom of the table. When the 
steward saw him, he saluted him with reverence, and re- 
proached the people with their ignorance. Then the preacher, 
changing his tone, exclaimed : Ilir sei die loahren KraliioinJcler ” 
(Ye are the real Gothamites) ; and producing a huge crucifix 
from the bottom of the pulpit, he cried out in a screaming 
voice, “ Here ’s your God, and you don’t know him ! ” The 
manifest want of logic in the application of the tale did not 
prevent its having effect. Every one seemed touched, for it 
was the upstart pride of the citizens he managed to attack. 
He brought Huntington to my recollection, but wanted his 
perfect style. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

ITALY. 

F rom Vienna I proceeded, through Styria and Camiola, to 
Trieste, and after a digression to Fiume, to visit my old 
friend Grafton Smith, entered Italy at Venice, the rich, but I 
say the romantic. I had but a sort of feverish pleasure there, 
and have no wish to go again. And yet the St. Mark’s Place, 
and the Duomo, built with barbaric pomp, the ducal palace, and 
the Rialto, and the canals, and Palladio’s churches, are worth a 
pilgTimage, and I am almost ashamed of what T have written. 
But I could not help thinking of the odious governments. I 
must here translate one of Goethe’s Venetian epigrams : La- 
boriously wanders the pilgrim, and will he find the saint 1 Will 
he see and hear the man who wrought the miracles ? No ! Time 
has taken him away, and all that belongs to him. . Only his skull 
and a few of his bones are preserved. Pilgrims are we, — we 
wdio visit Italy. It is only a scattered bone which we honor 
with faith and joy.” This is perfect as to thought ; the magic 
of the verse I cannot give. 

On the 17th of November I entered Rome. 

[In the following account of Mr. Robinson’s stay in Rome and 
elsewhere, the extracts will have especial regard to what is of 
personal interest, and will not include even a mention of all the 
places visited by him. It was in connection with this iourney 
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thing with two eyes and two ears, and has no moi 
ity than a looking-glass.” And Mr. Robinson sa; 
to his brother, December 1 7th, of this year ; “ I ne 
busy in my life. I have Rome as well as Italian to 1 
fine day I visit one or more of the curiosities of t] 
city. It is itself a little world, and comprehends wi 
a greater number of objects of high interest — eii. 
memorials or works of fine art — than I have ev- 
my former journeys put together. But do not in 
am going to give you an account of what there is 
Rome, — the subject is so immense. I will, howe 
some account of what occurs to me there.”] 

On the 20th I went in search of a few acquaints 
expected to meet. I found a very obliging friend 
temberg minister, Kblle, whom I first saw at 
Berlin ; I owe him a great deal. On calling upo 
Torlonia, to whom I had shown attentions in Eng! 
he had either forgotten me or affected to do so.^ 
opportunity, a few' days after, to say to his half- 
am delighted to find that my memory is better tl 
— at least it is better than your brother Alex£ 
w'ere a week together, and I recollected him in 
but although he is the younger man he cannot r 
I believe I was understood. 

Novemher 24-th, — Carried Mrs. Benecke’s lettei 
tion to one of the most amiable of men, Kastner, 
rian Minister to the Court of Rome. And as 
bigotry did not permit us to have a Minister, he 
office of master of the ceremonies to all the Engl: 
a man of taste, and most kind in his behavior, 
a politician. He was considered to have an undign 
but was loved by every one. He wras fond of 
lish, and his English was very amusing, though t! 
of him in this respect were possibly apocryphal, 
for instance, that he declared he had taken a yo‘ 
der his protection because she wras so dissolute an^ 
He made for me a selection of plaster casts of a 
of which I am proud. He was Evangelical in 
views, and partook of Benecke’s opinions of Goeth 
was more his pursuit than politics or speculation 

November 25th. — When I passed through FI 

^ This was the young Italian whom, with his tutor, Mr. Robi 
to the Wordsworths in 1816 .' See Vol. I. p. 18 . 
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her, as well as a nephew, a young M. D., — Dr. Seth "1 
son. 

This same day was rendered further remarkable by 
troduction, through the Chevalier Kastner, to one whc 
European reputation, and whose acquaintance I still 
This was the Chevalier Bunsen, a man of whom I do no' 
it becomes me to say more than what appertains to l 
sonal intercourse with him. I was not at first aware 
eminent qualities. My jomnal describes him as 
smooth-faced, thickset man, who talks, though he dc 
look, like a man of talents.” He was in the habit of rec 
once a week, at his house, his German friends, and on a 
day his English friends, his wife being an English lad 
Miss Waddington. Chevalier Bunsen very courteously 
me, I consider you both German and English, and sh 
pect you both days,” — a privilege I did not hesitate t 
myself of. Whatever my fears might be of feeling al 
Borne, I felt myself, in a week, not encumbered, but j 
acquaintance. 

On the 30th I was introduced to Thorwaldsen in his 
and conceived a higher opinion of him as an artist than 
nova. I heard him give an account of some of his works 
cially the scheme of a series of colossal figures, for which a 
has been since built at Copenhagen, — the objection rai 
some of the bishops that they tend to idolatry being ove 
Before the portico and in the pediment were to be place 
probably now are, St. John the Baptist, and the various 
of the human race receiving instruction ; in the vestibul 
sibyls and prophets ; in the nave, the apostles ; Christ 
the head altar. Many of these I possess in engravings, t 
casts ill miniature of the triumphs of Alexander. What 
to say personally of Thorwaldsen I shall say hereafter. 

On this day T first saw Eastlake, now the President 
Royal Academy, and Gibson, the sculptor. At this time 
w'as my study as no other place could ever be. I read 
could get, — Forsyth, one of the few books wdiich is a voi 
an echo, the style proving the originality ; and Rome 
Nineteenth Century,” a pert, flippant book, the only cl 
originality being that, in a commonplace way, it oppose 
moil notions ; but being written smartly, and with great 
it has a certain popularity. 

December 6th. — A stroll in the Isola Tiberina. Hov 
a spot ; yet how magnificent a plate it has supplied to Pi; 
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“ Sir,” said a king’s ' messenger to me one day, don’t believe 
what travellers tell about Rome. It is all a humbug. Rome 
is more like Wapping than any place I know.” — “ That man is 
no fool,” said Flaxman, who laughed on my repeating this. Of 
course he could not understand, perhaps he did not see, the an- 
tiquities ; but some of the finest are in places that resemble 
Wapping in general appearance.” 

On the 7th I first saw the marbles of the Capitol. The most 
noticeable part is the gallery of busts, arranged in classes. That 
of the philosophers afforded a trial of skill to Miss Burney and 
myself in guessing. In general,” says my journal, each head 
seemed worthy of its name,” but not one Plato among many 
there satisfied me. Had I taken my philosophy from the head 
of any master, I must have been an Epicurean. Democritus is 
really grinning ; I took him for a slave. Cicero and Demos- 
thenes express passion rather than thought. Cicero, however, 
reminded me of Goethe. The same day I saw Guido’s iVurora,” 
the first picture that made me heartily love fresco painting. We 
went also to the Barberini Palace. Here are the “ Andrea Cor- 
sini,” by Guido, and a Fornaihia” by Raphael, offensive to me 
in spite of myself ; and the far-famed Cenci. Kolle, a dogmatist 
in art, declared it to be neither a Cenci nor a Guido. Without 
its name, he said, it would' not’ fetch £ 10. In defiance of my 
monitor, I could not but imagine it to be painfully expressive 
of sweetness and innocence. What did Shelley hold the picture 
to be when he wrote his tragedy 1 

Lecemher 10th, — Ascended the tower of the Capitol. That 
would be enough for any one day. A panoramic view, — ancient 
Rome on one side, and modern Rome on the other. The same 
evening I had another glorious view, from the top of the Coli- 
seum, by moonlight. Afterwards a party at Lord Northampton’s. 
Having had a lesson in the forenoon from Cola, and seen the 
Palazzo Doria, my journal notes this as a day of an unparalleled 
variety of enjoyment, and with reason. 

December 15th. — Mr. Finch related anecdotes of Dr. Parr. 
At a party at Charles Burney’s, being called on to name a 
toast, he gave the thij'd Greek scholar in Europe. Being called 
on to explain who this might be, he said : Our excellent host. 
The first Greek scholar is my friend here ” (indicating Person). 

Don’t blush, Dicky. The second, modesty does not permit me 

to name.” Now and then Parr’s rudeness was checked. Asking 

* 
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itself, ‘ Enough, and more than enough.’ ” He was out of hun 
for the rest of the evening. 

At the close of the year I wrote in my journal : “ The old y( 
is dying away with enviable repose. I do not know when I hv 
spent a more quiet New Year’s eve, as I do not recollect wli 
I have passed a year of more intense and varied personal enji 
ment. But it has brought a great calamity into my brothe 
house, — the loss of my nephew’s only child, Caroline. S 
died from the effects of an attack of scarlet fever. She v 
one of the most fascinating creatures I ever saw, and 
doated on both by parents and grandfather.” The sentime 
expressed in those few sentences is associated with a religic 
service in the church of Gesu in the evening. Whether owi 
to the music itself, aided by the edifice, or to the power of t 
Italian voice, I know not, but the choir seemed to me to expr 
an earnest, not a merely formal, service. 

1830. 

T may say in general of the winter season I passed in Bor 
that my days were divided between the not discordant occu; 
tions of studying the topography of the city, with Nibbi 
hand, and the language of Italy, with the aid of Dr. Cola ; o 
that my evenings were seldom disengaged. The parties of i 
Prussian Minister and of Lord Northampton were of wee! 
occurrence ; occasional dinners and frequent evening gatherii 
at the houses of other friends prevented my time from e' 
hanging heavily. 

January 7 ill, — This evening, at Bunsen’s, I was struck 
the appearance of a tall man with lank hair and sallow chee 
I pointed him out to a German as the specimen of an Engl 
Methodist. He laughed, and exclaimed : “ Why, that is i 
Boman Catholic convert. Overbeck, — a rigid ascetic and n: 
ancholy devotee.” Bauch, the great Prussian sculptor, 
also there. I chatted with him, but have no recollection of ! 
person. 

January 22d. — Westphal, a German scholar, w'hom I n 
at Lord Northampton’s parties, took me to a very interest] 
spot, which all Germans of taste should hold sacred, — i 
Kneipe, or pot-house, in which Goethe made those assignatic 
which are so marvellously described in his Boman Elegies. I 
spot in wdiich I ate and drank was one of the vaults in the Th 
tre of Marcgllus ; the stone wall was black with the smoke 
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of the former had names which nobody can read and no 
can spell.” A few beautiful women were there, including 
belle of the season. 

February 2Sd. — This was the last day of the Can 
which began on the 10th. I was pelted from the halcon\ 
Palazzo, and looking up to discover my assailant, recog 
Mrs. Finch, who beckoned to me to join her. I did so 
took a note of passing objects, not expecting to rival G< 
in so doing. Here they are, — the produce of a few mir 
A fellow with a wig of paper shavings ; another all paper, 
his old hat, which had candles, soon to be lighted ; a 
devil, with crimson tail ; a Turkish coachman ; lawyers 
paper frills and collai's ; a conjurer ; a bear ; a man covered 
bells ; a postilion with a huge whip; several carrying men 
aback, one with a machine, which on a jerk opens like a la 
and, rising to the first floor, conveys flowers to the ladies, 
race was poor- I noticed balls with spikes, which, hangii 
the necks of the wretched horses, must have inflicted the 
torture the faster they ran. The fun peculiar to the close c 
Carnival was the blowing out of each other’s lights, witl 
cry of Suioccoloy With exemplary obedience, at a : 
signal, the Carnival ends, and the crowds disperse. At e 
the Theatre was closed, that the festivity should not enc: 
on the sacred day that followed, — Ash Wednesday. 

March 16th, — We reached Naples, and, as at Venice, i 
high enjoyment on our first arrival. A walk along the ; 
street, the Toledo, passing the Eoyal Palace. A view o 
bay from Santa Lucia, — that bay which surpasses every 
bay in the world, as all travellers agree, — not as a bay sii 
but including its matchless islands and unique Vesuvius, 
the line of palaces, the Chiaja, more than a mile long, fro 
the bay. To pass away the evening, after the exciteme 
seeing all this for the first time, we went to a popular th( 

March 18th . — As Rome is beyond all doubt incompa 
the most memorable place I ever saw, no other rivalling 
my imagination, so is Naples decidedly the second. An 
effect of going to the one after the other is heightened b}’ 
trast. Pome is the city of tombs, of solemn and heroic ; 
lections, in wEich everything reminds you of the past t 
disadvantage of the present, and altogether as little se 
and epicurean as can be in its essential character. Naple 
the contrary, is the seat of voluptuous enjoyment, — as W 
worth happily designated it, “ Soft Parthenope.” The 
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ent seem to have nothing to do hut saunter about, sip ices, 
and be gallant. I have seen it but for a short tinae compara- 
tively, and would gladly in my old age visit it again. 

H. C. R. TO Mbs. Collier. 

Florence, 30th July, 1830. 

.... I reached Naples on the 17th of March. It has not 
quite put Rome’s nose out of joint, and that is all I can say. 
So astonishing and so delicious a spot (a broad one though, for 
it includes the environs and almost excludes the city) certainly 
nowhere else exists. Yedi Napoli e muori, they say. They 
are right. But I would recommend everybody, before he dies, 
just to make the circuit of Sicily. And, on second thoughts, 
it may be as well to come to England, and rave about this 
paradisiacal hell, for seven years before he dies the death of a 
philosophic hero, by throwing himself into the crater of Ve- 
suvius, I have told you before to read Forsyth, and it is only 
in the faith that you will obey me, that I in mercy spare yon 
an enumeration of all the Avonders of my last journey. I mere- 
ly say that from my bed, without changing my position, I 
could see the lurid light from the burning mountain, — tliat I 
made the usual excursions to the PhlegTa;an fields, saw the pas- 
sage into hell through which iEneas went, and even beheld 
Acheron itself and the Elysian fields. To be sure, that same 
Virgil did bounce most shamefully. Would you believe it] 
The lakb of Avernus is a round muddy pond, and the abode 
of the blessed looks not a bit better than a hop-garden. So 
Cumse, and Baise, and Ischia, and Capua are all like gentlemen’s 
seats, with none but servants kept there to show them to visit- 
ors. Vesuvius is but an upstart of yesterday. All Naples 
and the country around betray the fire that is burning beneath. 
Every now and then a little shake of the earth reminds the 
people of their peril. Peril did I say 1 — there is none. St. 
Januarius is a sufficient protection. 

To Mrs. Masquerier H. C. R. writes : I have made an ex- 
cursion through Salerno to Paestum, including the finest water 
excursion to Amalfi. I thought of Masquerier all day. Such 
rocks, — such temples, — such ruffians! I believe, after all, 
the ruffians would have delighted him most, that is, provided 
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people, — such glorious creatures for you artists ! I have trav- 
ersed Pompeii. I have ascended Vesuvius.” 

In a letter to his brother, H. C. E. says : “ Many a volume 
has been written about this disinterred town (Pompeii). It 
was buried by a shower of dust, and therefore without difh- 
nulty is being brought to light. The most striking circum- 
stance is the small size of the buildings. They are like baby 
houses. But very interesting indeed is the detail of a Eoman 
house. The very ovens in the kitchens, — the meanest of 
conveniences, — the whole economy of domestic life, — baths, 
temples, forums, courts of justice, everything appertaining to a 
town of small size and rank. Not furniture only, but also 
food contained in metallic and wooden vessels. There are 
also fresco paintings, curious rather than beautiful. ]\Iy last 
excursion was to Vesuvius. More than hah a century ago you 
read about this in the ^ Curiosities of Art and Nature,’ one of 
my books. In spite of the exaggerations of school-boy fancy, 
the excursion surpassed my expectations. The picturesque line 
round the rim of the outer crater, with the fine sunset views 
on all sides, and, when night drew on, the rivulets of fire which 
gradually brightened, or rather the vein-like currents which 
diversified the broad surface, and the occasional eruptions from 
the cone round the inner crater, all delighted me.” 

I followed the custom of the country in going to the opera 
at the San Carlo Thecxtre, probably the noblest in the world. 
The Scala, at Milan, alone produced the like effect on me. This 
theatre at Naples is so placed that, on occasion when the back 
is open, Vesuvius may be seen from the royal box in front. 
When this mountain is the background to the dancing of the 
Neapolitan peasants, the scene is incomparable, — save by a 
scene which I shall soon mention, and from which, perhaps, the 
idea in the present instance was taken. 

Before leaving Naples, I must mention briefly the sight to 
be generally beheld on the space before the sea, called the Molo, 
where the Lazzaroni are fond of assembling. Here may often 
be seen a half-naked fellow, who spouts or reads verses from a 
MS. of unimaginable filth, and all in tatters. It is Tasso. 
There is, I understand, a Tasso in the Neapolitan dialect. Or 
it may be some other popular poet, to which an audience of 
the lowest of the people is listening gravely. And I do not 
recollect having ever heard a laugh which would imply there 
was anythiner by which a well-bred man would be offended. 
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Nrapohtan to iimkr hi.M o.^nipu. 1 ho .\rap«»htiUi ptofojHMi 
of porfrv rtvoivf'H from hi,H pu|al,H tlu'ir In tarthin^f 

An hail lurii uuuio that Uirhinon*! * ami 

shoukl iM'aompany Vou Sarkm niul Wrstphal to Sirily, i 
tlimr ^uiv tt» tlivrVo ; ami on tlio uiU i«f April wr wt imt i 
(Uir |ouriu'V to Sauly, ulnrh tt» \>r tin* tiualr, ua it 

ho th«' tutu^.u uial ct auplt't ion ot rvrry Itiilian tour. 

!i. It. i‘» i*uir«'^oN \Nn Sonm. 

1 r, .tuly f7, n'tl*'! 

Mv nr.ut I'hur.Nir*^-, Many thauka for y mir vory kual n 
mo'i! a.vrptahh- joint ami .'a*\ria! Irttrr. I nm-.t pliua* you 
ftio vrr\ ho:ul of mv r..iTr’i|.ou4^-ul'U‘‘r piomptitml*^ m rr| 
an*l for of uiformat lou. . . , • 

I luui a »h‘iii*i»tfn! tour m hioilv. Co, run fa' tho ma|n 
\ou tt'oift un*lorat iin»i mo, I'hrro, \on aoo tin* norflauii roa 
hrt^’ioTn l*alormo an»l Sirn'ana. Itrrr aru all tta’^ ma‘,tii 
ronf m’rnr >5 of tluH luont -finoUH |nhm»l. Pah*riuo umtoaina 
rhiirm \vlui”h m»-ro tiaturr ran tiv»^ daVff jonrt 

a mnh'hark to Mf^runa la t»vrr mountiutra nini »4ioro, iiial viillo 
of ’iCiaii fli*'* poi'fumo ri ’^o rfrono that a la»l\ with xvr.ik iiof 
■uonM ho oppri'v-.cMl. Aftr-r t\v. at \h-rana.W‘‘ piorro* 

fo *raoi'nuna. 'W haf think %ou *4 a thoaf!** '-^o lanlf that, 
ha*'k afrin’n op^-uury. tlio -port at of roukl mi-o Moiiuf }».fi 
Him rral lu^* la i^i-tfor than tia' O'il w-.tU-r nl \\r 

llirii to t'afauat, h>nit .iluat Ut f-. a'a of hlai'k lava. Ivftia I 
no! tiaro lOi.auai Ua'hm-n4 vo-nf, and w a*', rr\Viir»|ot| \% 
nohlo. mfUV'i, ‘fhon to .Sy jf.oai-:.', all attiul plam*, HiUi i 
of two nullioua of mi’ii ^^lirunk into a luraii tow n ou a Ion; 

1.4 Iaii4. Not a n|H4 vv.ath hy t.ln' ho.»hly v\p, hiil 

• All Auaua-’anra'i^yv mill-}, -A+ih mli-sn It r‘. IC. Ii«4 in ty ttw 
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the eye of memory how glorious ! I was taken to a di 
cistern ; seventy women were washing, with their clothes tucl 
up, and themselves standing in a pool, — a disgusting see 
“ What do you bring me here for V* — Why, sir, this is 
F ountain of Arethusa ”11! 0 those rascally poets, again 

I. Plato did right to banish the liars from his republic. 
day before I was in good-humor with them, for I saw the v 
rock that the Cyclop hurled at Ulysses. To be sure, the c 
is not there now ; hut nHmporte. I saw the ear of Dionys 
— a silly story of modern invention but it is the finest qua 
in the world. Continuing my ride, I came in four days to < 
genti. I must refer you to some book of travels ; enough 
me to say that, having one day seen these miracles of art v 
a guide, Pichmond and I separated on the next, and each al 
spent two hours under the pillars of these Grecian temples 
least three thousand years old. In front, the sea; behin 
rich valley under mountains. This city had fourteen temj 
The ruins of two are mere rubbish, but colossal ; those of 
others consist of the columns entire. Then we went or 
Selinunte. Here lie sixty columns on the ground, like so m 
sheaves of corn left by the reaper : an earthquake threw tl 
down. And then I saw Segeste, a temple in a wilderness, 
a living thing did we see but wild-fowl. Then we weni 
Alcamo (having omitted to go to Trapani and IMarsala, wl 
are not worth seeing). You may serve a friend by giving 
this account. We were thirteen days in riding over someT 
more than four hundred miles ; and we rested seven days or 
way. I was, besides, a "week at Palermo. All the stories a1 
banditti are sheer fable, when asseided of the present tir 
and, except on the north coast, the accommodations are g 

May Will. — (Rome.) I went to my old apartments in 
Piazza di Spagna : little as I liked Brunetti, I preferre 
bear the ills I had, than fly to others that knew not 
From the Thompsons I heard an anecdote too rich and chs 
teristic to be lost. Mr. Severn* had sent to the late Ex 
tion a painting of Ariel on a bat’s back, — On a bat s ba 
(io fly,” — and had put over the head of Ariel a peac 
feather. It was rejected ; first, it wvas said, for its indec( 
At length the cause was confessed ; Cardinal Albani, the 
retarv of State, had discovered in it a satire on the Ro 
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astride over the Devil, but perceived in. the peacock’s feather 
the emblem of Papal vanity. 

May 29th, — An interesting talk with Bunsen about the 
embarrassments of the Prussian government, pressed as it is 
between the extreme liberality of Gesenius and Wegscheider, 
at Halle, and the intolerance of those who support the estab- 
lished religion, such as Gerlich, whom, however, Neander, 
though orthodox, does not support. Bunsen’s remedy is, 

Let Gesenius be removed from Halle, where he does harm, 
to Berlin, where he will have his equals.” Wegscheider (who 
does not go so far as Paulus) would be hissed at Berlin, were 
he to advance there what he promulgates at Halle. 

June 2d. — With a numerous party of Germans, at a Trat- 
toria beyond San Giovanni, in honor of a successful artist, 
Krahl, leaving Borne. A cordial though humble supper, at 
six pauls (3 5.) each. I was touched when I heard the famil- 
iar sounds from my Burschenzeit, when a vivat was sung to the 
Scheidenden Bruder, the departing brother, &c. A laurel 
crown was put on his head. Nothing affects me so much as 
partings. 

H. C. B. TO T. B. 

Rome, June 26, 1830. 

On the 10th of June we saw a sight, in its way one of the 
most remarkable ever seen, — the procession of the Pope at 
the fete of CorpxLB Domini. It was got up with great splen- 
dor. You of course know that this J^te celebrates the great 
mystery of transubstantiation. All that is of rank in the Bo- 
man Church unites to do homage to the bread-God. The 
Piazza of St. Peter is environed by a tented covering, which is 
adorned with leaves and flowers ; and the procession, issuing 
from the great door of the cathedral, makes the circuit of the 
square, and re-enters the cathedral. All the monastic orders, 
canons, and higher clergy, all the bishops and cardinals, 
attend, but the great object is His Holiness. He is chair ed^ 
and most artfully is the chair prepared. The Pope is covered 
with an immense garment of white satin, studded with golden 
stars. His robe hangs in folds behind him, and is made to lie 
as if his feet were there, — he acts kneeling. In like manner 
you see under the satin what you take -to be his arms ;*and 
upon what look like his hands stands the Monstrance, within 
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were absorbed in prayer, and not noticing the people, 
whom, as he drew near, threw themselves on their kne 
was at a window, and therefore wdthont offence could ke 
position. Behind His Holiness were carried two immens 
of peacock’s feathers ; and the Roman nobility followed i 
dresses. Indeed, all w^ere in gala dress, — spectators j 
as actors. It was certainly an imposing sight ; though 
as I was, I could see very clearly that the Pope was 
most comfortably in an arm-chair, with his hands in 1 
and no otherwise annoyed than by the necessity of keep 
eyes fixed, as school-boys do, or try to do, without w; 
After the procession had passed I ran into the cathedr; 
was nearly full, and it was an awful moment when the 
diction was given. I w^as out of sight of the chief peri 
but on a sudden the thousands who filled the cathedral, 
a few heretics, were on their knees. You might have h 
mouse stir. On a sudden every one rose, and triur 
music rang out. God’s representative had given his b 
to the faithful ; of which representative Goethe says : 
is not a relic of primitive Christianity^ here ; and if Jesus 
were to return to see what his deputy was about, he 
run a fair chance of being crucified again.” Mind, Goet 
this, not I ; and I repeat it more for the point of the 
than for its truth 

On the 17th and 18th of June I made an excursion o: 
interest with a young German artist, — we went to G 
to see the Feast of Flowers. • This is one of the most pri 
simple, and idyllic feasts ever seen in Italy. Genzano, 
will see in my account of my journey to Naples, is one 
mountain towns beyond Albano, and under Monte Ca 
is an ancient Latin city. Its situation is romantic, 
the first day to Aricia, also a delightful mountain town. 
I stayed with simple-hearted excellent people. We sp 
next day in strolling in a romantic country, and in the ( 
we went to the f^te. Two long streets were paved wii 
ers. The whole ground was covered with boughs of b 
the centre was covered with the richest imaginable ca 
fl.ower-leaves. These were arranged in the form of t 
altars, crosses, and other sacred symbols. Also the Ai 
French, and Papal arms were in the same way formec 
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a brilliant red, which was the border of all the plot-grounds, 
or framew 9 rks ; and various flowers of rich yellows, blues, &c., 
were used for the appropriate heraldic colors. The procession, 
of course, was not to be compared with that of the Pope and 
cardinals on Corpus Domini^ but it was pretty. Children 
gaudily dressed, with golden wings like angels, carried the 
signs of the Passion; priests and monks in abundance ; banners, 
crosses ; and, borne by a bishop with great pomp, the Mon- 
strance, before which all knelt, except a few foreigners. All 
that was wanting to render the sight interesting was, — not a 
belief in the value of such shows, but a sympathy with the 
feelings of others. 

The great principle of the Catholic Church is to keep the 
faithful in subjection by frightening them ; and at the same 
time there is an endeavor to make the shows as interesting as 
possible. 

June 28th. — In the evening, the Feast of the Vigil of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. It is much celebrated, and usually de- 
tains many foreigners in Rome, on account of the famous illu- 
mination of the exterior of St. Peter’s. I accompanied Gotzen- 
berger^ and a Madame Louska, a German artiste with whom 
he was intimate. There are peculiar ceremonies on this day, 
all of which are noted down in the books of the Church. And 
the church itself too was in full dress. I descended into the 
subterranean church. A very curious sight in this crypt. 
Plere are numerous low passages, only now and then open ; to- 
day, to men only. There are many very old statues, some 
Grecian and Roman, — turned Christian. Among others, a 
head of St. Peter manifestly clapped on to the body of a Roman 
Senator. After a bad supper at a Trattoria., we went to see the 
first illumination, which had begun at eight. “ A sight,” as I 
vTote to my brother, followed, which is worth a pilgrimage, 
being unforgetable.” Imagine St. Paul’s blazing in the air, 
graceful lines running from the Ball to the Stone Gallery, of a 
pale yellow flame. The clock strikes nine, and instantly the 
first illumination is lost in a blaze of lurid light. A regular 
corps of workmen are stationed at intervals about the dome, 
and effect the change with marvellous celerity ; and there are 
'added fireworks from the adjacent Castle of St. Angelo. 

My last days before I left Rome for the summer were spent in 
reading Goethe about Rome-t It was when he was himself about 

^ A German artist. See p. 74. 

t “ Italianisclie Reise.” Vol. XXIII. Goethes Werke. Also ‘‘Zweiter 
Aufenthalt in Rom.” Vol. XXIV. 
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to depart that he wrote the wise sentence, “ In jeder gro. 
Trenmm.g liegt ein Keim von Wahnsinn. Man muss sick ki 
i/m oiacJiden Jclich auszuhreiten und zu pjiegeni * It was w 
he had written the first volume of his works, — in the opii 
of many, his best works, — that he wrote, Wie wenig >S 
Idsst man von einem Lehen zurilch ! ” t (loethe was not a 
man. He thought little of what he actually did, compg 
with the possibilities of his nature. 

After spending a few days at Siena, whfere it is said the 1 
Italian is spoken, and where certainly it seemed to me i 
even the servant-maids had an agreeable pronunciation, 
arrived, on the 15th of July, at Florence. When Mr. Fi 
heard of my wish to spend the summer months in this favc 
place of resort, he said : There are living, in a genteel j 
of the town, two elderly ladies, highly respectable, who 
their best apartments, but not to entire strangers. Nor 
they particularly cheap ; but there you will be at your € 
Niccoliiii, the dramatic poet, is their intimate friend. He v 
them regularly twice a day ; but seldom, if ever, breaks b] 
in the house. Such are Italian habits. Every evening ti 
is a conversazione, attended by from six to ten friends ; 
this particularly recommends the house to you.” (This in( 
led me to resist all attempts to detain me at Siena.) Acc 
ingly, my first business, after taking coffee, was to g' 
Mesdanies Certellini, 1341, Via della Nuova Vigna ; and I 
without any difficulty, at once installed, having a large siti 
room, and a bedroom beyond, in the piano secondo, I 
pleased at once with their unpretending manners, and I h 
confidence in their integrity in which I was not disappoir 
I paid five pauls a day for my room, and the servants wer 
cook for me. Niccolini was with us for two hours in the e 
ing, with whom I immediately entered into discussion on 
man literature, of which he was as much an opponent as I 
a decided partisan. 

In a letter to my brother, dated August 15th, I wrote : 
has been my daily life since I came here. I spend my ir 
ings, from six till three, in my room reading Machiavelli 
Alfieri. Political works are my favorite reading now. 
three I dine. In the afternoon I lounge over the pape 
the Peading-room, a liberal institution, kept by M. Vieusse 

“111 every great separation there lies a germ of madness. One 
thoughtfully beware of extending and cherishing it.’' 

t ‘‘ How little trace of a life does one leave behmd him.” 

X Jean Pierre Vieusseux, a native of Leghorn, born of a Genevese fs 
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a man to whom Tuscany owes much. From six to nine he is 
at home, and as I brought a letter to him from Mr. Finch, I 
generally step in. There I see a number of the most distin- 
guished literati in Italy, all Liberals, a large proportion of them 
Neapolitans and Sardinians. From nine to eleven there is 
always a conversazione at home. Niccolini, the dramatic poet, 
is the intimate friend of the house, and never fails. We talk 
on politics and on poetry, and never want subjects to dispute 
about. You will smile to hear that I am- under the necessity 
of defending Catholic emancipation in a country in which none 
but the Eoman Catholic religion is legally recognized. . I have 
endured the heat very well. My breakfast throws me into a 
perspiration. At evening parties the gentlemen are allowed to 
take off their coats and their neckcloths. The other evening I 
hurnt my hand by heedlessly putting it on the parapet of a 
bridge ; yet it was then eight o’clock. I was returning from a 
play performed by daylight, — the spectators sitting in the 
open air, but in the shade.” 

July 22cL — I was instructed by reading Pecchio’s* 

History of the Science of Political Economy.” He taught me 
that the Italian writers had the merit of showing the effect of 
commerce, agriculture, &c. on the moral state and happiness 
of a country \ while English writers confined their inquiry to 
the me7'e wealth of nations. Beccaria and Filangieri are their 
prime writers, economists as well as philanthropists. 

July 23d and 2Jf.th. — I read these days a little known work 
by Niccolini, a tragedy, — Nahucco, — being, under Oriental 

He was the founder, not only of the Readinji^-room above mentioned, but also 
of several critital and literary periodicals of very high repute. A brief account 
of him will be found in the Conversations Lexicon. 

^ This Pecchio I afterwards knew at Brighton. He was fortunate in marry- 
ing an estimable English lady, who survives him in retirement at Brighton. 
He was a worthy man, of quiet habits, and much respected. His opinion was, 
that though the "science of the Italians had not supplied the want of liberty, it 
had mitigated many evils: evils .as often proceeding from ignorance as fronithe 
love of power and selfishness. — H. C. R. 

Giuseppe Pecchio was born at Milan in 1785. The occupation of Lom- 
bardy caused him to write a political work, in connection with his own coun- 
try: and an attempt at insurrection, in which he was implicated, led to his 
spending some time in Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. He wrote works on 
the latter two countries. He also visited Greece, and helped to write “ A Pic- 
ture of Greece in 1825.” The work to which H. C. R. refers is doubtless one 
entitled Sloria dtW Kconomia pubblica in Italia^ in which an account is given 
of the substance of the principal Italian works on political economy. In 1823 
Pecchio visited England, and, after his return from Greece, in 1825, settled in 

..1.: . T„ 1LU-II7 ..4. 
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names, the history of Buonaparte in his domestic relation 
is, like all his tragedies, declamatory, without passio 
character. Niccolini made no secret of his liberal opin 
but he was an anxious, nervous, timid man, and unh 
action. His tragedy of “The Sicilian Vespers,” though : 
as little political as possible, being a domestic tragedy, « 
not but contain passages capable of a dangerous applici 
He told me that, on the publication, the French Ministei 

to the Austrian Minister at Florence : “ Monsieur , c 

I not to require the Grand Duke’s government to sup 
it r’ — “I do not see,” said the Austrian Minister, “ tha- 
have anything to do with it. The letter is addressed to 
but the contents are for me.” Niccolini’s dramatic worl 
belong to the Classical school. He is a stylist, and 

hostile to the Romantic school. He blamed (as Pauli 
Heidelberg, had done) our government for Catholic emar 
tion. “ Give the Romanists,” he said, “ full liberty : that 
have a right to ; — but political power on no account, 
will exercise it to your destruction when they can.” I cc 
that I am less opposed to this opinion now than I was w 
heard it. 

Reading and society were the prime objects of interest d 
my Florence summer ; I shall therefore, with one excej 
pass over journeys and sights without notice. 

Among the frequenters of our evening conversazioni w 
Countess Testa and her brother Buonarotti, a judge, 
inherited this great name from a brother of Michael An 
and the judge possessed in his house a few graphic and lit 
memorials of the great man. They were less fortunate in 
immediate ancestor. Their father was one of the vei*; 
men of the last generation. He was a partisan of the 
mittee of Public Safety in 1794. But though a fere 
fanatic, he did not add to this the baseness of profiting b 
cruelty, or combine the love of gold with the thirst for 1 
He had no rapacity, and was as honest, in a certain n\ 
sense of that word, as Robespierre himself. When the F: 
revolution broke out, he caught the infection, abandone 
family, and wrote to his wife that he released her from a 
ligations ; he would be no longer an Italian, but a FrencI 
and would have a French wife. So far, he kept his 
He never returned, nor did he ever see his wife or childre 
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escaped deportation. He subsequently took part in the famous 
conspiracy of Babeuf, the object of which was avowed to be 
the abolition of property. His life was spared, on the merci- 
ful suggestion that he was insane, and he lived many years at 
Brussels as a language-master. 

My political reading was interrupted by a proposal to be 
one of a party in a pilgrimage to the nearest of the three Tus- 
can monasteries. We set out on the 2d of August, drove to 
Pelago, about fifteen miles, and thence walked to the Benedic- 
tine monastery, which has been an object of interest to Eng- 
lish travellers, chiefly because one of our great poets has in- 
troduced its name into a simile : — 

“He called 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombro&a^ where the Etrurian shades, 

High over-arched, embower.” 

It must be the delight which the sound gives to every ear 
susceptible of the beauty of verse, that excites a curiosity con- 
cerning the place, the name of which is so introduced. But as 
fir as expectation is raised, that can only suffer disappoint- 
nient from the visit, for with the present appearance of the 
valley the description does not in the least agree. I could see 
but one little stream in it. It is by no means woody, and all 
the trees now growing there (I presume that twenty years 
have produced no change) are pine or fir trees, and of all trees 
the least adapted to arched bowers are the fir and larch. 

We reached Florence between eight and nine, and I went 
straight to Vieusseux, impelled by mere curiosity, as if I had 
a presentiment of the marvellous news I was about to hear : 
news, of which I wrote next day in my journal, that it had 
afflicted me more than any I had heard since the fall of Napo- . 
leon ; and looking back now upon what had then occurred, 
though the immediate consequences were other than I had ex- 
pected, it is impossible to contemplate them without a mixture 
of sorrow and shame. One Englishman only was in the read- 
ing-room, a language-master (Hamilton). ''Any news?’’ I 
asked. — • " None to-day.” — "I have been at Camaldoli three 
days.” — " Then you have not heard the great news ? ” — “I 
have heard nothing.” " 0 ” (with a voice of glee) " the King 
of France has done his duty at last. He has sent the Cham- 
ber of Deputies about their business, abolished the d d 

♦ “ Paradise Lost.” Book L, 300 -304. 
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Constitution and tlie liberty of the press, and proclaimed 
own power as absolute king.” — “ And that you call < 
news 1 ” I felt indignant, and never would speak to the ; 
afterwards. I went up stairs ; Yieusseux was alone, and in 
dent afdiction. He gave me an account of the ordina 
which Charles X. had issued ; but nothing had been hear( 
what took place afterwards. And what will the end be ? 

I know what the result will be,” answered Yieusseux. 
will end in the driving of the Bourbons out of France, — 
haps in three days, perhaps in three weeks, perhaps in t 
years ; but driven out they will be.” They were driven oi 
the moment he was speaking, and they have not yet retui 
Are they driven out forever 1 

At Madame Certellini’s were Niccolini, Fieri, and othei 
my acquaintance, sitting in silence, as at a funeral ; all i 
confounded at the intelligence. 

Heat and anxiety kept me awake at night. 

August 5th. — Next day was lost to all ordinary occupati 
nothing thought or talked of but what we expected to hear e 
hour; each man, according to his tempei'ament, anticip^ 
what he hoped, or what he feared. I had no doubt tha 
should hear of bloody transactions. The reports were 
crously contradictory. 

August 7th, — Between ten and eleven I was in my bedr^ 
when, hearing my name, I went into my sitting-room. T 
was Niccolini, pale as ashes. He had sat down, and exclai; 
in sentences scarcely distinguishable, Tutto e finito.'’' I 
enough master of myself to reply, Che I finito I Tutto e cc 
ciato / ” for I recollected in a moment the commencement i 
fin. He went on to inform me what he had heard fron 
Austrian Minister in a few short sentences, that after i 
^ days’ fighting at Paris, La Fayette was at the head oi 
National Guards ; a provisional government was establis 
the king had fled, nobody knew where. Of the impressio 
this news in Italy I have alone to write. I went to the I 
ing-rooms. Both rooms were filled with company. An En^ 
man came to me laughing, and said, not altogether meanin 
“Look at all these rascals: they cannot conceal their 
though they dare not speak out. I would shoot them all 
vrere the Grand Duke.” — “ You would have a good deal t- 
then,” I answered in the same tone. I came home and ^ 
two letters to Rome, that is, to Mr. Finch and to Richn 
Neither of them had heard of anything more than the 
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nances. Eichmond ran about reading my letter, and was 
threatened by the police with being sent to prison, as a 
spreader of false tidings. Mr. Finch drove out in his carriage, 
and read my letter to all his friends. As far as he could learn, 
no other information of these events arrived that day at Eome. 
Such is the effect of fear. Mr. Finch wrote and thanked me 
for my letter. His letter was very characteristic. He said his 
great friend, Edmund Burke, would have approved of the event, 
and he blessed God that he had lived to know of this triumph 
of rational liberty. Not long after, Mayer wrote to inform me 
of Finch’s death, saying that the rece'ption of the news I for- 
warded to him was his last pleasure in this world. 

August IJfth, — Met to-day the one man living in Florence 
whom I was anxious to know. This was Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, a man of unquestionable genius, but very questionable 
good sense j or, rather, one of those unmanageable men, — 

“ Blest with huge stores of wit, 

Who want as much again to manage it.” 

Without pretending now to characterize him (rather bold in me 
to attempt such a thing at any time), I will merely bring together 
the notes that I think it Tvorth while to preserve. concerning him 
during this summer ; postponing an account of my subsequent 
intercourse with him. I had the good fortune to be introduced 
to him as the friend of his friends, Southey and Wordsworth. 
He was, in fact, only Southey’s friend. Of Wordsworth he then 
professed warm admiration. I received an immediate- invitation 
to his villa. This villa is within a few roods of that most classic 
spot on the Tuscan Mount, Fiesole, where Boccaccio’s hundred 
tales were told. To Landor’s society I owed much of my highest 
enjoyment during my stay at Florence. 

He was a man of florid complexion, with large full eyes, and 
altogether a leonine man, and with a fierceness of tone well suited 
to his name ; his decisions being confident, and on all subjects, 
whether of taste or life, unqualified ; each standing for itself, 
not caring whether it was in harmony with what had gone be- 
fore or would follow from the same oracular lips. But wd)y 
should I trouble myself to describe him*? He is painted by a 
master hand in Dickens’s novel, “ Bleak House,” now in course 
of publication, where he figures as Mr. Boythorn. The com- 
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science towards the government. He asked for leave to return 
for a few days on business. The minister said a passport could 
not be given him, but that instructions would be given at the 
frontiers to admit him, and his continuance would be over- 
looked if he wished it. He has remained unmolested ever 
since. 

xlmong the antipathies which did not offend me, was his 
dislike of Lord Byron, which was intense. He spoke with in- 
dignation of his “ Satire ” on Rogers, the poet ; and told me 
the story — which I afterwards heard at first hand from Lady 
Blessington — of Lord Byron’s high glee at forcing Rogers to 
sit on the cushion under which lay .that infamous lampoon. Of 
his literary judgments the following are specimens : Of Dante, 
about a seventieth part is good ; of Ariosto, a tenth ; of Tasso, 
not a line worth anything, — yes, one line. He declared al- 
most all Wordsworth to he good. Landor was as dogmatic on 
painting as on poetry. He possessed a considerable collection 
of pictures. His judgment was amusingly at variance with 
popular opinion. He thought nothing of Michael Angelo as a 
painter; and, as a sculptor, preferred John of Bologna. Were 
he rich, he said, he would not give £ 1,000 for The Trans- 
figuration,” but ten times as much for Fra Bartolomeo’s “ St. 
Mark.” Next to Raphael and Fra Bartolomeo, he loved Peru- 
gino. He lent me several volumes of his “ Imaginary Dia- 
logues,” which I read with mixed feelings. I am ready to 
adopt now the assertion of the Q'liarterlif Review on the whole 
collection : We know no one able to write anything so ill as 
the worst, or so well as the best. Generally speaking, the 
most highly polished are those in which the ancients are inter- 
locutors ; and the least agreeable, the political dialogues be- 
tween the modems.” 

On the 2 2d of August I was surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of Richmond ; and, while with him in the Hall of Niobe, 
heard my name called out in German. The voice came from 
the son of Goethe, who was on his way to Rome. He and 
Richmond breakfasted with me the next day. Goethe was 
very chatty ; but his conversation on this day, and on the 31 st, 
when he took leave of me, left a very unpleasant impression 
on me. I might have been rude, if my veneration for the 
father had permitted me to be perfectly free towards the son. 
I kept my temper with difficulty towards a German who re- 
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abuse the marshals of France, but not the German Tiigenbui 
and General York, the King of Prussia, &c., &c. The Ki] 
of Saxony alone among the princes was the object of 1 
praise ; for he alone kept his word.” 

On my arrival at Rome, a few weeks afterwards, I hea 
that he had that day been buried, the Germans attending t 
funeral seeing in him the descendant of their greatest man. 

September 21st — Read to-day a disagreeable book, only 1 
cause it was the life, by a great man, of one still greater, - 
by Boccaccio, of Dante. I did not expect, in the volumino 
conteuTy an extraordinary degree of superstition, and a fantJ 
tic hunting after mystical qualities in his hero. He relat 
that Dante’s mother dreamt she lay in of a peacock, and Be 
caccio finds in the peacock four remarkable properties, t 
great qualities of the “Divina Commedia”: namely, the tail h 
a hundred eyes, and the poem a hundred cantos ; its ugly fe 
indicate the mean lingua volgare ; its screaming voice t 
frightful menaces of the “ Inferno ” and “ Purgatorio ” ; a: 
the odoriferous and incorruptible flesh the divine truths of t 
poem. 

October 16tli. — T was to have returned to Rome wi 
Schmidt ; but he was prevented, for the time, by the arri% 
of the Spences, the parents of the lady whom he afterwar 
married, and is now living with, in prosperity, in Tuscany, 
was much pleased with the Spences, who are now in the fi] 
line of my friends. We knew each other by name, having 
common friend in Masquerier, of whom he spoke with gre 
regard. Spence is known to the world most advantageous' 
as the joint author, with Kirbj^ of the Text-book in Engli 
on Entomology ; ^ and also, but not with like authority or ] 
pute, as an ingenious writer on Political Economy. His fii 
pamphlet, which made a noise, and for a time was very poj 
lar, was entitled “Britain Independent of Commerce.” ] 
was, and is, a man of remarkably clear head and good seni 
He rather affects hostility to metaphysics and poetry ; “I 
cause,” he says, “ I am a mere matter-of-fact man.” But, wi 
all that, he seems to like my company, who am ignorant of ; 
science, — and that shows a freedom from narrow-minded i 
tachments. 

November 16th. — (Rome.) I was at Bunsen’s for the fi] 

* “ An Introduction to Entomology; or, Elements of the Natural Hist( 
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time this season. The confusion which prevailed over all Eu- 
rope, in consequence of the last French Eevolution, had ren- 
dered everything uncertain. The accession of the Whigs this 
winter, and the threatened changes in Germany and Italy, 
made all political speculations hazardous, and diplomatists 
were at fault ; but the popular power was ‘in the ascendant, 
and liberal opinions were in fashion. This evening, Bunsen 
related an anecdote on the circumstances attending the Or- 
dinances,” tending to show that very serious consequences arose 
from the French Minister, Polignac, having dwelt so long in 
England as to confound the English with the French sense of 
a material word. In a military report laid before him, on 
which the Ordinances were issued, it was stated that the Paris 
troops were 15,000 effectives ; and he understood, as it would 
be in English, that these were effective. But unless the words 
et presentes are added, it means in French that the number 
stated is what ought to be there ; that is, the rated number. 
The troops were not actuallij there, and the issue of the con- 
flict is well known. 

November 29th. — I had been introduced to Thorwaldsen, a 
man not attractive in his manners, and rather coarse in per- 
son. Kblle had taken me to his studio. He was at work on 
his figure of Lord Byron. I thought it slim, and rather mean ; 
but I would not set up for a judge ; nor was it far advanced. 
The terms on which he undertook the work for the subscribers 

— a thousand guineas — were thought creditable to his liber- 
ality. 

December 2d. — On the 30th of November died Pius YIIL, 
which threw Eome into an anomalous state for an uncertain 
time. I accompanied a small party to see the body lying in state, 

— a sight neither imposing to the senses, nor exciting to the 
sensibility. On a high bed, covered with crimson silk, lay the 
corpse in its priestly robes, with gloves, and diamond ring, &c. 
The people were allowed to pass through the apartment indis- 
criminately ; and, within an enclosure, priests were chanting a 
solemn service. Afterw^ards I saw the body in a chapel at St. 
Peter’s, lying in state on a black bier, dressed in the episcopal 
robes and mitre. The face looked differently, — the forehead 
overhanging, — but it had then a mask of wax. The feet pro- 
jected beyond an iron railing, for the faithful to kiss. 

December 12th. — I was at St. Peter’s again when the fune- 
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for the present. It is placed in its last abode on the hnrial ( 
the next Pope. This is the custom. 

I must now go back to December 2d. In the evening, abo 
eight, on my way to attend the weekly party at Bunsen’s, 
went down a back street to the left of the Corso. I was sail 
tering idly, and perhaps musing on the melancholy sight 
the morning, and the probable effect of a new sovereign on t' 
Romish Church, when I felt something at my waist. Puttii 
my hand to the part, I found my watch gone, with its hea- 
gold chain ; and a fellow ran forward. I ran after him, ai 
shouted as loud as I could, Stop thief ! ” I j*ecollected th 
Stop thief” was not Italian, but could not recollect the wo 
ladrone ; and the sense of my folly in calling “ Stop thie; 
made me laugh, and impeded my progress. The pickpoch 
was soon out of sight, and the street was altogether empt 
It is lucky, indeed, that I did not reach the fellow, as there 
no doubt that he would have supported the dexterity of his f 
gers by the strength of his wrist, and a stiletto. In the me 
while, my hat was knocked off my head. I walked back, ar 
seeing persons at the door of the caf6, related my mishap, a] 
my hat was brought to me. « At Bunsen’s, I had the cone 
lence of the company, and was advised to go to the Polic 
which I did the next day. I related my story ; and though 
gave a hint, as advised, that I was willing to give fifty or six 
dollars for my lost property, I was listened to with gentlema 
ly indifference. I could hardly get an intimation that ai 
concern would be taken about the matter ; only my card \v 
taken, I supposed, in case the thief should wish to restore t 
watch to me of his own accord. I was told that, for a f< 
persons made it their business to take a description of t 
watch to watchmakers, &c. : but, when I offered to lea 
money at the office, I was told I must see after that myse 
I soon saw I could have no help there. I did give a couple 
dollars to a sort of agent, who was to make inquiries, whi 
profited nothing ; and this raised my loss to somewhat me 
than <£ 40. 

Ho'wever, this same evening, another incident took ph 
which was a source of great pleasure to me, not only duri 
my residence in Rome, but long afterwards. Madame Buns 
said to me, “ There is a lady I should like to introduce to yoi 

T im-nArf.inm't+.lxr Tin vaii -mAon rv"»A -fn foil i-n 
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ing figure, should have secured her from the affronting ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Yes, I do,” she replied ; and she was right. This was 
the Hon. Miss Mackenzie, a descendant of the Earl of Seaforth, 
in Scotland. She was of a family long proscribed as being 
adherents of the House of Stuart. Her father was restored, T 
understood, to the Barony only of Seaforth, and had been Gov- 
ernor of one of the West India islands. I found, however, 
that her distinction at Eome did not depend merely on her 
family, but that she had the reputation of being a woman of 
taste and sense, and the friend of artists. I was, therefore, 
gratified by an invitation to call on her next day. On my call- 
ing, she received me laughing. You are come very oppor- 
tunely,” she said ; "‘for I have just received a letter in which 
you are named. It is from Mr. Landor. He writes : ^ I wish 
some accident may have brought you acquainted with Mr. 
Bobinson, a friend of Wordsworth. He was a barrister, and, 
notwithstanding, both honest and modest, — a character I 
never heard of before ; indeed, I have never met with one who 
was either.’ ” This, of course, fixed me in Miss Mackenzie’s 
favorable opinion, and the intimacy ripened quickly. Through 
her I became acquainted with artists, &c., and in some meas- 
ure she supplied the loss of Lord Northampton’s house, which 
was not opened to parties during the season, in consequence of 
the death of Lady Northampton. 

December 3d, — Among my acquaintances was a sculptor, 
Ewing, whom I wished to serve ; and understanding he origi- 
nally worked in- small, making miniature copies of famous an- 
tique statues, I intimated a wish to have something of that 
kind from him ; for which he expressed himself gratefully. 
He, however, ultimately succeeded in inducing me to sit for 
my bust, which he executed in marble. The bust has great 
merit, for it is a strong likeness, without being disgusting.* 

December 25th, — To relieve myself from the unenjoy able 
Italian reading, which was still a labor, I occa-sionally allowed 
myself to read German ; and at this time Menzel’s Deutsche 
Literatur afforded me much amusement. It is a piquant 
work. In a chapter on the German Eeligionists, he classifies 
the different bodies subjectively : calling the Boman Catholic 
system Smnenglauhen, from the influence of the senses ; 
the Lutheran scheme, Wortglauhen (word-faith) ; and the 
religion of the Pietists, Gefilhlsqlauhen (faith of the feel- 
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Eome, in the Vain attempt to master a language and literat 
for which I was already too old. 

1831. 

H. C. K TO T. R. 

January 27, 183 

I have been within the walls of five Italian houses at e'v 
ing parties : at three, music, and no conversation ; all, exc 
one, held in cold dark rooms, the floors black, imperfec 
covered with drugget, and no fire ; conversation, to me at le 
very dull, — that may be my fault ; the topics, theatre, mu 
personal slander; for religion, government, literature, were ^ 
erally excluded from polite company. If ever religion or q 
ernment be alluded to, it is in a tone of subdued contempt ; 
though at Florence I saw many professed literati, here I h 
not seen one ; and, except at one house, of which the mist] 
is a German, where tea was handed round, I have never s 
even a cup of water offered ! 

Jamiary SOtli. — I heard, partly from Miss Denman, j 
partly from the artists, where Flaxman lived when he came 
Rome, and that it was in a sort of chocolate-house, forme 
kept by three girls who were so elegant as to be called 
Graces ” ; but I was informed that they lived to be so old, t 
they became “ the Furies.” One I had heard was dead, 
ordered some chocolate, and inquired of one of the wor 
whether she recollected an English sculptor, Flaxman, li\ 
with her many years before. No,” she did not. I pres 
questions. At length she asked, “Was he married ^ ’ 
“ Yes.” Then came the conclusive question, “ Had h 
hump ? ” I give the strong word, for she said : “ Non c/obb 
and on my saying, “ Yes,” she clasped her hands, and exclaim 
“ 0, he was an angel! — they were both angels.” Then 
ran to the staircase, and cried out ; “ Do, sister, come do 
here ’s a gentleman who knew Humpy. She came down, ; 
then all kinds of questions followed. Was he dead Was 
dead ? Then praises of his goodness. “ He was so affection: 
so good, so generous, — never gave trouble, — anxious to 
kind to everybody.” But neither did they recollect his na 
nor did they know anythin^: of him as an artist. They c 
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H. O. KtoT. E. 

January 27, 1831. 

Since tlie incarceration of the Cardinals, the city has been 
only a little more dull than usual. On the 12th of December, 
the day before their imprisonment, I went to look at their 
miserable little lodgings ; very few have fireplaces, and some 
not even stoves. You know that the election is by ballot, and 
that two thirds of the votes must concur. Twice a day the 
ballot papers are examined and regularly burnt. And idlers 
are to be seen every day after eleven o’clock on the Monte 
Cavallo, watching for the smoke that comes from an iron flue. 
When it is seen, they cry : Ecco ilfwno ! hTo Pope to-day.” 
It is quite notorious that there are parties in the Eacro Gollegio^ 
and hitherto their bitterness is said to have gone on increasing 
rather than diminishing. The profane are, as it happens, very 
merry or very wrathful at the delay, — so injurious to the city. 
During the widowhood of the Church, there can be no Carni- 
val, and that must, if at all, be now in less than a fortnight. 
The leaders, Albani and Barnetti, are the objects of daily re- 
proach. The lampoons or pasquinades during the conclave 
have been famous for centm-ies. I have seen several, and 
shall bring a few home with me as curiosities ; but I have 
found little wit in them. The most significant is a dialogue 
between the Eanto Epirito and the City of Pome. The Eanto 
Epirito proposes successively all the leading cardinals. The 
City has objections to all. At length the Ea7ito Epirito is tired 
out, and gives the choice to the City, which fixes on an old man 
in a stage of dotage. And he is chosen only on condition that 
he should do nothing. 

Every day the food that is carried in to the cardinals is ex- 
amined, that no secret letters may be sent. Indeed all possi- 
ble precautions are taken, as if the cardinals were as corrupt 
as the electors of an English borough. The other day, object- 
ing to a sensible abbe, that I could not comprehend how the 
Emperor of Austria, &c. should have a veto on the act of the 
Holy Spirit (for all the pretensions of the Catholic Church, like 
those of the Quakers, rest on the assumption of the direct and 
immediate interference of the Holy Spirit), he answered : ‘‘And 
why should not Providence act by the instrumentality of an 
emperor or king % ” 

In the mean while, in consequence of this delay, the lodg- 
ings, are empty, and the foreigners unusually few. One inno-. 

VOL. II. 7 j 
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vation has been permitted — the theatres are open, and the 
ambassadors give balls. But a real Carnival — that is, mask- 
ing — would be almost as bad as a Reformation. However, 
there is a cuiTent prophecy, according to which the election 
ought to take place to-morrow. We shall see 


Febraary 23, 1831. 

Four days afterwards, 31st January, 1831, while chatting 
with a countryman in the forenoon, I heard a discharge of 
cannon. T left my sentence unfinished, rushed into the street, 
already full of people, and ran up Monte Cavallo. It was 
already crowded, and I witnessed in dumb show the proclama- 
tion of the new Pope from the balcony of the palace. No 
great interest seemed really to be felt by the people in the 
street, but when I talked with the more intelligent, I found 
that the election gave general satisfaction. Bunsen, the Prus- 
sian Minister, and in general all the Liberals, consider the 
choice as a most happy one. Cardinal Cappellari has the repu- 
tation of being at the same time learned, pious, liberal, and 
prudent. The only drawback on his popularity is his character 
of monk. This makes him unpopular with many who have no 
means of forming a personal judgment. There was, however, 
one consequence of the election, independent of the man, — it 
assured the people of their beloved Carnival. The solemn 
procession from the Quirinal to St. Peter’s presented nothing 
remarkable ; but on Sunday, the 6th, the coronation took place, 
— a spectacle so august and magnificent, that it equalled all 
my imaginings. So huge an edifice is St. Peter’s that, though 
all the decently dressed people of Rome had free entrance, it 
was only full, not crowded. I was considerate enough to go 
earl}^ and so lucky, that I had even a seat and elevated stand 
in an excellent situation, and witnessed every act of sacrifice 
and adoration. All the cardinals and bishops and high clergy 
attended His Holiness, seated aloft. The military, the para- 
phernalia of the Roman Church, made a gorgeous spectacle. 
Nor was the least significant and affecting object the burning 
tow, which flashed and was no more, while the herald cried 
aloud, “So passes away the glory of the world,” a truth 
that is at this moment felt with a poignancy unknown to the 
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•were admitted only to the hand, and the priests advanced no 
higher than the foot. 

The excitement of this most imposing of solemnities had 
scarcely subsided when another excitement succeeded to it, 
which lasted during the remainder of my abode at Rome. Al- 
most immediately the report was spread that the Legations w'ere 
in a state of insurrection. My journal, during the greater 
part of the next three months, is nearly filled with this sub- 
ject. It is not possible now to recall to mind the fluctuations 
of feeling which took place. I gave to my acquaintance the 
advice of m.y friend Bottom, But wonder on till truth makes 
all things plain.” In the little anxiety I felt I was perhaps as 
foolish as the Irishman in the house afire, ‘'I am only a 
lodger.” 


H. C. R. TO W. Pattisson, Esq., and his Sons. 

Florence, 14th Jane, 1881. 

. . • . I suspect you, with all other Englishmen, are so ab- 
sorbed in the politics of the day, and have been so for so long 
a time, as to be scarcely aware of the stimulating situation in 
which I have been placed, arising but of a state of uncertain- 
ty and expectation almost without a parallel. You have per- 
haps heard that the larger part of the subjects of the Pope 
renounced their allegiance, and that the government, being 
utterly worn out, subsisting only by the sufferance of the great 
Catholic powers, and retaining the allegiance of the capital 
merely by the subsistence it afforded to its idle population, 
seemed on the brink of dissolution. Rome was left without 
troops, and the government without revenue. For weeks we 
expected the enemy. Had he come, there might have been a 
riot of the Trasteverini (a sort of Birmingham Church-and- 
King mob), who live beyond the Tiber, but there would liave 
been no resistance. In imbecility, however, the insurgent 
government rivalled the Papal, and, as you have peidiaps heard, 
the Italian revolution was suppressed with even more ease than 
it was effected. The truth is, that but for the intervention of 
Austria, the Italian governments (with the exception of Tus- 
cany) had contrived to render themselves so odious to the 
neonle, that anv rebellion, sunnorted bv the sli<rhtest force. 
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the moment they found that the French 'would not ma 
in their behalf. 

I find an insulated incident on Wednesday, the 1< 
February. Breakfasting at the Aurora, and drinking i 
my chocolate, I 'was requested to sit in the back part 
room, where it could not be seen that I 'was drinking a 
ited article. 

February 27 tk. — At the San Pietro in Yinculis, 
amused by seeing a sweet child, five or six years old, kii 
a childish fervor the chains of St. Peter. The good pries 
custode, could not suppress a smile. This led to a few 
on relics between me and him. He belonged to the 
and simple-hearted. “ Is it quite certain that these are 
St. Peter’s chains V’ I asked. “ You are not called on 
lieve in them,” he answered ; ‘‘it is no article of fai 
“ But do you permit the uneducated to believe what 
not yourselves believe 1 ” — “ We do not disbelieve. All 
possibly know is this : for ages beyond human memory, < 
cestors have affirmed their belief. We do not think they 
have willingly deceived us. And then the belief does 
It strengthens pious feelings. It does no harm, surely.’ 
is what the pi-iests are perpetually falling back on. T1 
utilitarians. I could get no further with this priest. 
questions of me in return ; and seemed to lose all his 
of the Anglican Church 'when I told him, to his astonish 
that we had not only bishops, but archdeacons, cano] 
minor canons. On this he exclaimed, with an amusing e 
ness, “ The English Church is no bad thing.” 

March 17 ill. — Mayer took me to a soiree at Hora( 
net’s, on the Pincian Hill, — the palace of the French 
my. It was quite a new scene to me. Nothing like 
come before me at Borne. French only 'was spoken, t 
course the talk was chiefly on politics and the state of 
I found the young artists by no means alarmed. T'went; 
spirited, well-built young men had nothing to fear fron 
man mob in a house built, like the Medici Palace, u] 
elevation. It would stand a siege well. Horace Yern 
beymnd all doubt, a very clever man ; yet I doubt whetl 
picture by him could ever give me much pleasure. ] 
the danererous eriffc of erreat facilitv. I was once in his 
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least. On another occasion I saw a number of portraits about 
they seemed to me execrable ; but they might be the work of 
pupils. Vemet’s vivacity gave me the impression of his being 
a man of general ability, destined to give him a social, but ar 
evanescent, reputation. 


H. C. K TO T. B. 

Eome, April 2, 1831. 

During the last month the news of the day and Italiai 
reading have shared my attention. I have had little to dc 
with religious ceremonies. I did, however, witness the bless 
ing of the palms ; and I have heard the Miserere once 
Branches of the palm are peeled, and the peel is cut, anc 
plaited, and braided, and curled into all sorts of fantastic 
forms. Each cardinal, bishop, and priest holds one, and there 
is a long detail of kissing. The solemn step of the procession 
the rich dresses of the cardinals, and the awful music, would 
have made a stronger impression if I had not witnessed the 
coronation. The Miserere is unlike all other music. It is sun^ 
without any accompaniment of instruments, and is deepl} 
affecting, and every now and then startling. I was so mucl 
touched that I should haye believed any story of its effect or 
those who are not nearly so insensible to music as you knov 
me to be. 

Aj)ril 7th. — A supper given to Cornelius in the Villa Albani 
Gbtzenberger was the impresario. The eating bad ; but I sai 
next Thorwaldsen. There were many persons of note, amongsl 
others Bunsen ; and in all there were sixty present, to do hon 
or to a man who did not afterwards disappoint the expecta 
tions formed of him. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

April, 1831. 

It is now several days since I read the book you recommend 
ed to me, '' Mrs. Leicester’s School ” ; and I feel as if I owed i 
debt in deferring to thank you for many hours of exquisite 
delight. Never have I read anything in prose so many times 
over, within so short a space of time, as The Father’s Wed 
ding-day.” Most people, I understand, prefer the first tale, — 
in truth- a very admirable one, — but others could have w'rit 
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in my new frock, I wished poor mamma was alive, to see how 
fine I was on papa’s wedding-day ; and I ran to my favorite 
station at her bedroom door.” How natural, in a little girl, is 
this incongruity, this impossibility I Richardson would have 
given his Clarissa,” and Rousseau his Heloise,” to have im- 
agined it. A fresh source of the pathetic bursts out before us, 
and not a bitter one. If your Germans can show us anything 
comparable to what I have transcribed, I would almost under- 
go a year’s gimgle of their language for it. The story is ad- 
mirable throughout, — incomparable, inimitable 

Yours, &c., 

W. LxVNDor. 

May 4-th. — In the evening I was with my friend Miss 
Mackenzie. She asked me whether I had heard any reports 
connecting her in any way with Thorwaldsen. I said she 
must be aware that every one in a gossiping world took the 
liberty of talking about the private affairs of every one ; that 
I had heard it said that it was understood that Thorwaldsen was 
to marry her ; and that the cause of the contract being broken 
reflected no dishonor on her. She smiled, and desired me to 
say what that cause was understood to he. I said, simply that 
he had formed a connection with an Italian woman, which he 
did not dare to break. She threatened his life, and he thought 
it was in danger. Miss Mackenzie said she believed this to be 
the fact, and on that ground Thorwaldsen begged to be re- 
leased. She added, that he was very culpable in suffering the 
affair to go on so long. 

I left Rome early on the morning of the 6th of May. 
Goethe says, in his Italian Journey,” that every one who 
leaves Rome asks himself, When shall I be able to come here 
again ^ ” There is great unity of effect produced by Rome. 
It is the city of tombs and ruins. The environs are a pestif- 
erous marsh, and on all sides you have images of death. 
What aged nobleman was it who preferred his dead son to any 
living son in Christendom 1 Who is there who does not prefer 
the ruins of Rome to the new buildings of London and Paris 'I 

May — (Florence.) I was glad to renew my acquaint- 
ance with W. S. Landor, which lasted with increased pleasure 
during my second residence at Florence. My evening walks 

to Fieaole. and returns after midnicrRt were frennent e.-nrl most 
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party me from Landor’s villa to the gate of Florence ; and I 
could never make him leave me till I was at the gate ; and 
then, on my patting him on the head, as if he were conscious 
his protection was no longer needed, he would run off rapidly. 
The fireflies on the road were of a bright yellow, — the color of 
the moon, as if sparks from that flame. I would name them 
“earth-stars,” as well as “glow-worms,” or “fireflies.” 

May 27th. — I made my first call on a character', whose 
parties I occasionally attended in the evening. She was one 
of three remarkable Italian women mentioned by Lady Mor- 
gan, — all of whom I saw. She was an old woman, more than 
seventy years of age, but a very fluent talker. Her anti- 
Buonapartism pleased me. This was the Marchioness Sacrati. 
In her youth she was handsome. Her husband left her poor, 
and she obtained a pension from the Pope, in the character of 
a vedova pericolante (“a widow in danger ”) ; it being suggest- 
ed that, from poverty, her virtue might be in peril. This is a 
known class j perhaps, I should say, a satirical name. She 
lived in stately apartments, as suited her rank. I saw men of 
rank, and offlcers, and very smart people at her parties, but 
very few ladies. She herself was the best talker of the party, 
— more frequently in French than Italian. It happened that, 
one evening, I went before the usual hour, and was some time 
with her tete-h-tete. It was a lucky circumstance, for she spoke 
more freely with me alone than she could in mixed company ; 
and every word she said which concerned the late Queen was 
worth recollecting. For, though the Marchioness might not be 
an unexceptionable witness, where she could have a motive to 
misrepresent, yet I should not disbelieve what she said this 
evening. Something led me to ask whether she had been in 
England, when she smiled and said : “You will not think bet- 
ter of me when I tell you that I went as a witness for your 
Queen.” — “ But you were not summoned ” — “ 0 no 1 I 
could say nothing that was of use to her. All I could say was 
that when I saw her in Italy, she was always in the society 
that suited her rank ; and that I saw nothing then that was 
objectionable. She requested me to go, and she was so un- 
happy that I could not refuse her.” — “ You saw, then, her 
Procureur-General, Monsieur Brougham.” — “0 yes ! That 
Monsieur Brog-gam was a grand coquin.^' — “ Take care, Ma- 
dame, what you say : he is now Chancellor.” — “ N’importe ; 
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tion, be forced the Queen to come to England.” — Indeed ! ” 
— The Queen told me so ; and Lady Hamilton confirmed it. 
I said to her when I first saw her, ^ Why are you here 1 ’ She 
said : ^ My lawyer made me come. I saw him at St. Omer, 
and I asked him whether I should go to England. He said, 
If you are conscious of your innocence, you mnzt go. If you 
are aware of weaknesses, keep away.’ ” The Marchioness 
raised her voice and said : “ Monsieur, quelle femme, meme du 
has peuple, avouera a son avocat qu’elle a des foiblesses*? 
C’etoit un traitre ce Monsieur Brog-gam.” I did not appear 
convinced by this, and she added : “ One day I was alone with 
him, when I said, ‘ Why did you force this unhappy woman 
to come here ? ’ He laughed, and replied : ^ It is not my fault. 
If she is guilty, I cannot make her innocent.’ ” 

I also asked her whether she knew the other lawyer, Mon- 
sieur Denman. The change in her tone was very remarkable, 
and gave credibility to all she said. She clasped her hands, 
and exclaimed, in a tone of admiration : ‘‘ 0, c’etoit un ange, 
ce Monsieur Denman. II n’a jamais douti de I’innocence de la 
Eeine.” Though the Marchioness, herself did not, at first, in- 
timate any opinion on the subject of the Queen’s guilt or inno- 
cence, yet she spoke in terms of just indignation of the King, 
and of her with more compassion than blame. 

It was some weeks after this that I, being alone with Ma- 
dame Sacrati, she again spoke of the Queen, and, to my sur- 
prise, said she was convinced of her innocence, but inveighed 
against her for her coarseness, and insinuated that she was 
mad. This reminds me that dear Mary Lamb, who was the 
very contrast, morally speaking, to Madame Sacrati, once said : 
“ They talk about the Queen’s innocence. I should not think 
the better of her, if I were sure she was what is called inno- 
cent.” There was a profound truth in this. She, doubtless, 
meant that she thought more of the mind and character than 
of a mere act, objectively considered. 

June 13th, — I heard to-day from Niccolini an account of 
his dealings with the Grand Duke. When his “ Nabucco ” 
w^as published, by Capponi, the Emperor of Austria requested 
the Grand Duke to punish Niccolini for it. The Grand Duke 
replied to the Austiian Minister : It is but a fable ; there are 
no names. I wiU not act the diviner, to the injury of my 
subject.” Niccolini was Professor of History and Mythology, 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, under the French. The pro- 
fessorship was abolished on the Restoration, and Niccolini was 
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made librarian ; but, being dissatisfied with the government 
administration of the academy, he demanded his dismission. 
The Grand Duke said : “ Why so^ I am satisfied with you.” 
He had the boldness to reply, “ Your Highness, hath must be 
satisfied.” And he did retire. But when the professorship 
was restored, he resumed his office. 

During the latter part of my residence in Italy, I was more 
frequent than ever in my attendance at the theatres. And 
one remark on the Italian drama I must not omit ; indeed, I 
ought to have made it before, as it was forced on me at Na- 
ples. There, every modern play, almost without exception, 
was founded on incidents connected with judicial proceedings, 
— a singular circumstance, easy to explain. In Naples es- 
pecially, but in all Italy, justice is administered secretly, and 
the injustice perpetrated under its abused name constitutes 
one of the gi’eatest evils of social life. Even when this is not 
to be attributed to the government, or the magistrate, in the 
particular case, the bad state of the law permits it to be done ; 
and secrecy aggravates the evil, and perhaps even causes un- 
just reproach to fall on the magistrate. Now, it is because 
men’s deep interest in these matters finds no gratification in 
the publicity of judicial proceedings, that the theatre supplies 
the place of the court of justice \ and, for a time, all the plots 
of plays, domestic tragedies, turned on the sufferings of the 
innocent falsely accused, — such as the Fie voleuse ; on as- 
suming the name and character of persons long absent, like 
the Faux Martin Guerre ; * the forging of wills, conflicting 
testimony, kidnapping heirs, the return of persons supposed to 
be dead, &c., <kc., — incidents which universally excite sympa- 
thy. Our reports of proceedings in courts of justice, while 
tliey keep alive this taste, go far towards satisfying it. In 
other respects, the Italian stage is very imperfectly supplied 
with a Repertoire. The frigid rhetoric of Alfieri has afforded 
few subjects for the stage, and Niccolini still fewer. Gozzi is 
forgotten ; and Goldoni, for want of a better author, is still 
listened to. Eota is an inferior Kotzebue, who has been a few 
times translated and imitated ; and French comedy is less fre- 
quently resorted to by the Italian playwrights than German 
sentimentality, — much less than by the English dramatists. 
So that there is not properly an Italian stage. The opera is 
not included in this remark : but that is not national. 
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At this time, the sanguine hopes entertained by the friends 
of liberty, a short time before, in Italy, had subsided ; and the 
more discerning already knew, what was too soon acknowl- 
edged, that nothing would be done for the good cause of civil 
and religious liberty by the French government. 

I occasionally saw Leopardi the poet, a man of acknowledged 
genius, and of irreproachable character. He was a nian of 
fa^mily, and a scholar, but he had a feeble frame, was sickly, 
and deformed. He was also poor, so that his excellent quali- 
ties and superior talents were, to a great degree, lost to the 
world. He wanted a field for display, — an organ to exercise. 

To refer once more to politics. The desire to see Italy unit- 
ed was the fond wish of most Italian politicians. One of the 
most respectable of them, Mayer, — not to mention any I was 
at that time unacquainted with, — used to say, that he would 
gladly see all Italy under one absolute sovereign, national in- 
dependence being the first of blessings. 

But this was not the uniform opinion. A scheme of a Con- 
federation of Italian states was circulated in the spring, ac- 
cording to Avhich there was to be a union of Italian monar- 
chies, consisting of nine states, of which Home should be the 
capital, each independent in all domestic matters, and having 
a common revenue, army, customs, weights and measiu’es, 
coins, &c. These were to be Rome, Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Venice, Liguria, Ravenna, Etruria, Naples, and Sicily. The 
fortresses of the confederation were to be Venice, Alessan- 
dria, Mantua, and Syracuse. To purchase the consent of 
France to this arrangement, many Italians were willing to 
sacrifice Savoy and Nice. 

There was more plausibility, I thought, in the Abb6 de 
Pradt’s scheme. He would have reduced the number to three, 
consisting of North, Central, and South Italy. Could this 
ever be, there would be appropriate titles in Lombard- or 
Nord-Italia, Toscan-ItaUa,d^iANapol-Italia, Harmless dreams 
these, — that is, the names. 


H. C. R. TO Mr. Pattisson and his Sons. 

Florence, June 14, 1831. 

.... I really think it fortunate for my reputation that I 
am out of the country. I should have lost my character had 
I stayed there. I was always a moderate Reformer ; and, now 
that success seems at hand, I think more of the dangers than 
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the promises. I should never have been fit for a hustings 
orator. My gorge rises at the cant of the day ; and finding 
all the mob for Beform, I begin to suspect there must be some 
hitherto unperceived evil in the measure. And it is only 
when I go among the anti-Beformers, and hear the worse cant 
and more odious impostures of the old Tory party, that I am 
righted^ as the phrase is, and join the crowd again. 

To THE Same. 

Turin, September 13, 1831. 

.... I infer, rather than find it expressly stated, that in 
your family are pretty nearly all the varieties of opinion now 
cun'ent in England. Jacob appears to me to have taken for 
his oracles Lord Londonderry, Mr. Sadler, and Sir B. Inglis, 
the Oxford member. William writes like a hopeful and youth- 
ful Reformer ; and you, with something of the timidity and 
anxiety of old age (/ may call you old, you know, without 
offence, by my six months’ seniority), you are afraid of the 
consequences of your own former principles. To tell the truth 
I am (and perhaps from the same cause) pretty much in the 
same state. Now that the mob are become Reformers, I am 
alarmed. Indeed, I have for years perceived this truth, that 
it seems to be the great problem of all institutions to put 
shackles as well on the people as on the government. I am so 
far anti-democratic, that 1 would allow the people to do very 
little ; but I would enable them to hinder a great deal. And 
my fear is, that, under the proposed new House of Commons, 
there will be no check on popular passions. 

On my -way back to England, I spent nearly a foi-tnight at 
Paris. During this fortnight, the most interesting occurrence 
by far, and which I regret I cannot adequately describe, was 
my attendance in the Salle St, Simonienne, at the service — or, 
shall I say the 'performance ? — of that, the most recent sub- 
stitute for Christian worship. This was, and still remains, the 
last and newest French attempt to supersede Christianity. In 
my journal, I speak of it as “ very national, very idle, very 
ridiculous, possibly w^ell intentioned on the part of its leaders, 
whose greatest fault may be unconscious vanity.” I go on in 
my journal ; And I dare say destined to be very short-lived, 
unless it ean eontrive to acoiiire a nolitical character, and so 
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■were mixed up in men’s minds with the more signifi 
dangerous speculations of Fourier, closely allied to pol 
absorbed by them. Alfieri wisely says, addressing h 
infidels : It is not enough to cry out, ‘ It is all a 
order to destroy. Christianity. If it be, invent a bett 
St. Simonites could not do this. In my journal 
“ They have rejected the Christian Eevelation, th 
supernatural vehicle, but their system of morals is a 
Christian ; and this they dress out with French sentin 
instead of miracles and prophecy.” I might have ac 
I thought of Gennany at the time : The German a] 
naturalists substituted metaphysics, critical or idea 
place of sentimentality.” 

It was on Stmda^^ the 1st of October^ that I was p; 
fonction, ecclesiastical or theatric. Their w 
theatre ; the area, or pit, filled with well-dressed wor 
scena occupied by the members of the society, who \ 
area. In the centre were two truncated columns ; belli 
three arm-chairs ; in the centre one the orator, his i 
at his side ; in front, three rows of galleries. I w( 
and had a front seat. When the leaders came, the 
rose. “ Why so ? ” I asked of a plain man near me. 
le Pape, le Chef de VEglisef he answered, with great si 
Plis Holiness, youngish and not genteel, waved his hg 
and harangued for an hour or more. I heard distin 
understood each word by itself, but I could not catch j 
thought. It seemed to be a rhapsody, — a declamatio 
the abuses of our political existence, — a summary of tl 
of mankind, such as any man acquainted with mode; 
and endowed with a flow of fine words, might continue 
as long as he had any breath in his body. For the edifi 
the ladies and young men, there was an address to V( 
also one to J iipiter. The only part of the oration w! 
a manifest object, and which was efficient, was a sarcg 
trait of Christianity, not the Christianity of the Gc 
that of the Established Churches. This was the studi 
and the orator was rewarded by shouts of applause. 

After a short pause he was followed by a very pal 
faced youth, with flaxen hair. I presumed that he < 
his maiden speech, as, at the end of it, he was kissed b 
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he repeated incessantly^ as a genuine Benthamite repeats, The 
greatest good of the greatest number.” It was an exhortation 
to charity, and, with a very few alterations, like those the 
reader might have made in correcting the proofs at the printing- 
office (such as the motive being the love of Christ, instead of 
the love of one’s neighbor), would have suited any of the thou- 
sand and one charity sermons delivered every six months in 
every great city, in all churches and chapels. Now in all this, 
as there was nothing remarkable, so there was nothing ridicu- 
lous, save and except that the orator, every now and then, 
was congratulating himself on “ Ces noiivelles idees^ After 
this short oration, there followed a conference. Two speakers 
placed themselves in chairs, in the front of the prosceniiun ; 
but they were of a lower class, and as I expected something 
like the street dialogues between the quack and the clown, or, 
at the best, what it seemed to be, a paraphrastic commentary 
on the ‘^novelties” of the young gentleman, I followed the exam- 
ple of others', and came away. So I wrote twenty years ago. 
My impression was a correct one. St. Simonism was suppressed 
by the government of Louis Philippe. Its partisans were lost, 
as I have akeady intimated, in the sturdier and coarser founders 
of what has not been simply foolish but, in various ways, mis- 
chievous, namely. Communism or Socialism. 

I left Paris on the 4th of October, in the morning, and, 
travelling all night, reached Calais the next morning. At 
Meiirice’s Hotel, I heard of the death of Goethe. At the age 
of eighty-two it could not be unexpected, and, as far as the 
active employment of his marvellous talents is concerned, is not 
to be regretted. He had done his work ; but though not the 
extinction yet, to us, the eclipse of the mightiest intellect 
that has shone on the earth for centuries (so, at least, I felt) 
could not be beheld without pain. It has been my rare good 
fortune to have seen a large proportion of the greatest minds 
of our age, in the fields of poetry and speculative philosophy, 
such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Schiller, Tieck, but none that 
I have ever known came near him. 

On the 6th of October I crossed the Channel, and on the 7th 
I reached London, too late to go to any of my friends. Hav- 
ing secured a bed at the Old Bell, Holborn, and taken a late 
dnner there, I went to the Procters’, in Perceval Street, where 
Tvnxr IV-fra nnlliA-r nnH thps mrdifl.l receution T met 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

IN ENGLAND AGAIN. 

O ctober lOtk. — For the last three days there h 
a succession of agreeable feelings in meeting \ 
old friends and acquaintance. Indeed these meetings 
some time constitute my chief business. In the ev 
stepped into the Athenaeum to inquire the news, there 
general anxiety in consequence of the important occurr 
the night before, or rather of the morning. The Lords 
the Reform Bill by a majority of forty-one. The fact is : 
one’s mouth, but I have not yet met with any one v 
tures to predict what the Ministry will do on the occas 
I breakfasted with William Pattisson, and accompan 
to Westminster Hall. He was engaged in an appeal 
Lords, O’Connell on the other side. I shook han( 
O’Connell, and exchanged a few words with him. I was 
with his speech before the Chancellor. It was an 
against the Irish Chancellor’s setting aside certain do( 
as obtained by fraud. With great mildness of manner, : 
and discretion in his arguments, O’Connell produced a 
impression in his favor. 

October 12ih. — Finished the evening at the Athense 
at Aders’s. I found Mrs. Aders in some agitation, as 
her friends had been in danger of being seriously hurt 
balcony of her house by a large stone flung by the mo' 
afternoon. There had been an immense crowd accom 
the procession with the addresses to the King on acc 
the rejection of the Bill by the Lords. At the Athei 
chatted with B’Israeli and Ayrton. Ayrton says, on an 
that a compromise has taken place, and that the Bill is 
the Lords, with only a few modifications to save their 
ter. 

October IStJi. — Breakfasted at home, and late, so 
was between one and two when I reached Lamb, having 
on the stage to Edmonton, and walked thence to Enl 
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son in Aders’s counting-house. They return his services by at- 
tention, which he and his sister need ; but he feels the want 
of the society he used to have. Both he and Miss Lamb 
looked somewhat older, but not more than almost all do whom 
I have closely noticed since my return. They were heartily 
glad to see me. After dinner, I was anxious to leave them 
before it was dark, and the Lambs accompanied me, but only 
for a short distance. Lamb has begged me to come after din- 
ner, and take a bed at his house ; and so I must. The evening 
fine, and I enjoyed the walk to Mr. Relph’s. The beauty of 
the sky was not, indeed, that of Italy ; but the verdure was 
English, and the succession of handsome houses, and the pop- 
ulation of affluent people, quite peculiar to England. No other 
country can show anything like it. These covered ways and 
shady roads, with elegant houses at every step, each concealed 
except in its immediate neighborhood, — how superior to the 
faring open scenery of the vaunted Vale of Arno 1 

October 17th. — Went to Highbury by way of Perceval 
Street. I arrived late at Mr. Bischoff’s, having mistaken the 
dinner-time by an hoiu*. Of little moment this. I found a 
large party assembled to see the famous Brahmin, Rammohim 
Roy, the Indian Rajah. 

Rem.* — Rammohun Roy published a volume entitled “ The 
Precepts of Jesus,” closely resembling a work for which a 
Frenchman was punished under Charles X., it being alleged 
that to select the moral parts of the Gospel, excluding the 
supernatural, must be done with the insidious design of recom- 
mending Deism. That Rammohun Roy was a Deist, with 
Christian morals, is probable. He took care, however, not to 
lose caste, for the preservation of which the adherence to pre- 
cise customs is required, not the adoption of any mode of 
thinking. He died in the year 1833, and I was informed by 
Mr. Crawford, who was acquainted with the Brahmin’s man- 
servant, that during the last years of his life he was assiduous- 
ly employed in reading the Sha.sters, — the Holy Scriptures of 
his Church. Voltaire says somewhere, that were he a Brahmin, 
he would die with a cow’s tail in his hand. Rammohun Roy 
did not deserve to be coupled with the French scoffer in this 
way. He was a highly estimable character. He believed as 
much of Christianity as one could reasonably expect any man 
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or even permitted, probably, to investigate and com 
dence. He was a fine man, and very interesting, 
different from what I expected. He had a broad laugl 
He talked English very well, — better than most fo 
Unfortunately, when I saw him, he talked on Europe 
tics, and gave expression to no Oriental sentiment or 
Not a word was said by him that might not have beer 
a European. This rather disappointed me ; so after < 
played whist, of which I was ashamed afterwards. 

October 22d. — At the Bury Quarter Sessions, I wai 
to dine at the Angel by the bar, but I refused the in 
and only went up in the evening ; then, however, I spe 
hours very agreeably. Austin was the great talker, oj 
Scarcely anything but the Eeform Bill talked of much, 
the M. P., and new member of the circuit since my ret 
was the ordy oppositionist. He spoke fluently, and r 
the bill. 

— Praed died young. In one particular he 
perior to all the political young men of his time, — 
and poetical aspirations. His poems have been colie 
am not much acquainted with them, but they are 
works of taste. Praed had the manners of a gentleno 

W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

Florence [received Octobei 
.... Miss Mackenzie tells me that she has lo 
money by a person in Paris. If she had taken my ad 
would have bought a villa here, and then the money h 
saved. It appears that she has a garden, at least \ a 
in my opinion, is exactly the quantity of ground tha 
person could desire. I am about to send her some h\ 
curious plants. Her sixty-two tuberoses are all trans 
by the children : I have not one of these delightful flo 
like white flowers better than any others ; they resen 
women. Lily, tuberose, orange, and the truly Englis 
ga, are my heart’s delight. I do not mean to say th 
supplant the rose and violet in my affections, for these 
first loves, before we grew too fond of considering, ; 
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November 1st — Read the papers at the coffee-house. Sad 
account of a riot at Bristol. It is to be feared very bloody, — 
a proof that the mob are ready to shed blood for the bill. 
For what would they not shed blood 1 

November 5tk. — I rode to Ipswich by an early stage, a new 
one to me. I found the Clarksons as I expected. Mrs. Clark- 
son thinner, but not in worse health than three years ago ; 
and Clarkson himself much older, and nearly blind. They re- 
ceived me most kindly, and we spent the whole afternoon and 
evening in interesting friendly gossip. 

Novertiber 6th, — I did not stir out of the house to-day. It 
was wet, and I enjoyed the seclusion. I sat and read occa- 
sionally, and at intervals chatted with Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson. 
Mr. Clarkson gave me to read a MS., drawn up for his daugh- 
ter-in-law, containing a summary of religious doctrines from 
the lips of Jesus Christ. The chapter on future punishments 
particularly interested me ; but I found that Mr. Clarkson had, 
contrary to his intention, written so as to imply his belief in 
the eternity of future punishments, which he does not believe. 
He was anxious to alter this in his own hand, and with 
great difficulty made the necessary alteration in one place. 

November 10th. — Read this morning, in the July Quarterly 
Nevieio, a most interesting, but to me humiliating, article on 
the inductive philosophy, — Herschel’s “ Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy” supplying the text. It is an 
admirable and, even to me, delightful survey of the realms of 
science ; the ter7'a incognita appearing, if possible, to be the 
most curious. It is remarkable that the more there is known, 
the more it is perceived there is to be known. And the infin- 
ity of knowledge to be acquired runs parallel with the infinite 
faculty of knowing, and its development. Sometimes I feel 
reconciled to my extreme ignorance, by thinking, if I know 
nothing, the most learned know next to nothing. Yet, 

“ On this thought I will not brood, 

.... it unmans me quite.” 

I never can be a man of science, but it is something to have a 
disinterested love of science, and a pleasure in the progress 
which others make in it. This is analogous to the baptism of 
desire of the liberal Catholics, who give the means and possi- 
bility of salvation to those who, though not actually baptized. 
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Denman. They were in low spirits. Mr. Thomas Denm 
very dangerously ill, and Miss Flaxman has had a bad 
However, we fell into interesting conversation, and 
sho'wed me Flaxman’s notes written in Italy. His critii 
on the vrorks of art in Italy are a corroboration of the coo 
opinion ; but he speaks of a great work by one Gaddi a 
that, with a little less hardness and deeper shade, would 
been far superior to any of Eaphael’s Holy Families. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. E. 

November 6, ] 

.... I grieve at the illness of Coleridge, though I 
knew him. I hope he may recover ; for Death will dc 
mischief with the cholera than with the blow that dej 
the world of Coleridge. A million blades of grass, rene 
yearly, are blighted vrith less injury than one rich fruii 
I am in the habit of considering Coleridge, Words woidl 
Southey as three towers of one castle ; and -whichever 

falls first must shake the other two Since I saw ] 

have read in the I^ew Monthly Magazine the papers s 
^‘Elia.” Mr. Brown lent me the book. The papers ai 
mirable ; the language truly English. We have none b 
new or old. When I say, I am “ sorry ” that Charles . 
and his sister are suffering, the word is not an idle or a 
one, I feel deep pain at this intelligence, — pain certain] 
disproportion ed to the enjoyment I have received by 
WTitings. Besides, all who know them personally spe? 
them with much affection. Were they ever in Italy, c 
they likely to come % If so, I can offer them fruits, flc 
horses, <kc. To those who are out of health, or out of s] 
this surely is a better country than England. I love 
fields, and once loved being wet through, in the summ 
spring. In that season, when I was a boy and a youth 
ways walked with my hat in my hand if it rained ; anc 
left off the practice when I read that Bacon did it, feari 
be thought guilty of affectation or imitation. 

I have made my visit to Miss Burney, and spent abo 
hour with her. She is one of the most agreeable and i: 
gent w^omen I have met abroad, and spoke of you as al 
know you must speak. 

I look forward with great desire to the time when yo 
come again amongst us. Arnold, who clapped his han 
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saring I had a letter from you, ceased only to ask me : ^^But 
)es not he say when he will come back ? ” My wife and J u- 
i send the same wishes 

W. S. Landor. 


Miss Wordsworth to H. C. K. 

Friday, December 1, 1831. 

Had a rumor of your aiTival in England reached us before 
)iir letter of yesterday’s post, you would ere this have re- 
vived a welcoming from me, in the name of each member of 
lis family ; and, further, would have been reminded of your 
:omise to come to By dal as soon as possible after again setting 
ot on English ground. When Dora heard of your return, 
id of my intention to write, she exclaimed, after a charge 
lat I would recall to your mind your written promise : He 
iust come and spend Christmas with us. I wush he would ! ” 
hus, you see, notwithstanding your petty jarrings, Dora was 
.ways, and now is, a loving friend of yours. I am sure I need 
it add, that if you can come at the time mentioned, so much 
le more agreeable to us all, for it is fast approaching ; but that, 
henever it suits you (for you may have Christmas engagements 
ith your own family) to travel so far northward, w’-e shall be 
jjoiced to see you; and, whatever other visitors we may chance 
) have, we shall always be able to find a corner for you. 
I e are thankful that you are returned ivitli health unimpaired, 
“ I may say, indeed, amended, — for you were not perfectly 
ell when you left England. You do not mention rheumatic 
ains, so I trust they have entirely left you. As to your 
eing grown older, if you mean feebler in mind, — my brother 
lys : No such thing; your judgment has only attained 
Litumnal ripeness.” Indeed, my dear friend, I wonder not at 
our alarms, or those of any good man, whatever may have been 
is politics from youth to middle age, and onward to the decline 
F life. But I will not enter on this sad and perplexing sub- 
set ; I find it much more easy to look with patience on tlie 
pproach of pestilence, or any affliction which it may please 
bd to cast upon us without the intervention of man, than on 
tie dreadful results of sudden and rash changes, whether aris- 
ig from ambition, or ignorance, or brute force. I am, how- 
ver, getting into the subject without intending it, so will con- 
lude with a prayer that God may enlighten the heads and 
.earts of our men of power, whether Whigs or Tories, and that 
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the madness of the deluded people may settle. 1 
effect can only be produced, I fear, by exactly and 
executing the law, seeking out and piuiishing the gui 
letting all persons see that we do not uiUinyhj opp 
poor. One 'visible blessing seems already to be conii 
us through the alarm of the cholera. Every rich ma 
obliged to look into the by-lanes and corners inhabitei 
poor, and many crying abuses are (even in our little 
Ambleside) about to be remedied. But to return to 
Bydal Mount, still cheerful and peaceful, — if it were 
the newspapers, we should know nothing of the turbt 
our great towns and cities ; yet my poor brother is oft< 
sick and almost desponding, — and no wonder ; for, n 
point at which we are arrived, he has been a true pi 
to the course of events, dating from the “ Great Days 
and the appearance of the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
hut the Bill.” It remains now for us to hope that P? 
may meet in a different temper from that in which the; 
and that the late dreadful events may make each ] 
only to promote the peace and prosperity of the count] 
will say that my brotlier looks older. He is certainly 
and has lost some of his teeth ; but his bodily activi 
at all diminished, and if it were not for public affairs, 1 
would be as cheerful as ever. He and Dora visited S 
Scott just before his departure, and made a little toi 
Western Highlands ; and such was his leaning to 6. 
trial! habits, that he often walked from fifteen to twe: 
in a day, following or keeping by the side of the little 
of which his daughter was the charioteer. They t 
much enjoyed the tour, and my brother actually brou 
a set of poems, the product of that journey. 

December 5th. — My morning was broken in up< 
reading Italian, by calls from Jacob Pattisson, Shutt. 
Rogers ; the last stayed long. Rogers spoke of tv 
whom he knew in great poverty, — Gibson, now in 
rich man, and sculptor of fame, my acquaintance t] 
Ohantrey, still richer, and of higher fame in the i 
Chantrey^, not long since, being at Rogers’s, said, poi 
sideboard : “ You probably do not recollect that bein, 
to you by the cabinet-maker’s manV’ — ‘‘ Certainl 
‘‘ It was I who brought it, and it is in a great me; 
work.” 
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Rem,"^ — Bogers is noted for his generosity towards poor 
'tists. I have often heard him relate anecdotes which ought 
3t to he forgotten, and will not. They will be told more 
aborately, as well as more correctly, than I can pretend to 
date them. One only I set down here briefly. I heard it 
rst, a few years since, and several times afterwards. One 
ight he found at his door Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a state of 
.arming agitation, ^ho implored him to save the President of 
le Academy from disgrace. Unless a few thousands could be 
lised in twenty-four hours, he could not be saved ; he had 
Dod security to offer ; drawings he would give in pledge, or 
ill, as might be required. Bogers next day went to Lord 
'iidley Ward, who advanced the money, and was no loser by 
le transaction. 

December 7th. — (Brighton.) Accompanied Masquerier to a 
)ncert, which afforded me really a great pleasure. I heard 
aganini. Having scarcely any sensibility to music, I could 
ot expect great enjoyment from any music, however fine ; 
ad, after all, I felt more surprise at the performance than en- 
oyment. The professional men, I understand, universally 
link more highly of Paganini than the public do. He is 
jally an object of wonder. His appearance announces some- 
ling extraordinary. His figure and face amount to carica- 
ire. He is a tall slim figure, with limbs which remind one 
r a spider \ his face very thin, his forehead broad, his eyes 
ray and piercing, with bushy eyebrows, his nose thin and 
)ng, his cheeks hollow, and his chin sharp and narrow. His 
ice forms a sort of triangle. His hands the oddest imagina- 
le, fingers of enormous length, and thiunbs bending back- 
wards. It is, perhaps, in a great measure from the length of 
nger and thumb that his fiddle is also a sort of lute. He 
ame forward and played, from notes, his own compositions, 
►f the music, as such, I know nothing. The sounds were 
underfill. He produced high notes very faint, which resem- 
led the chirruping of birds, and then, in an instant, with a 
fcartling change, rich and melodious notes, approaching those 
f the bass-viol. It was difficult to believe that this gTeat va- 
iety of sounds proceeded from one instrument. The effect 
ras heightened by his extravagant gesticulation and whimsical 
ttitudes. He sometimes played with his fingers, as on a harp, 
nd somfttiTYifta Rtrnek the cords with his V^ow. as if it, were a 
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sometimes flourisliing his bow. Oftentimes tl 
sharp, like those of musical glasses, and oiilj 
really delicious to my vulgar ear, which is gvat 
the flute and other melodious instruments, and 
of harmony. 

December IStli. — Accompanied the Masque 
Eooper’s, in Brunswick Square, a nephew of Ma 
to look at some paintings by Sir Joshua 
Dr. Johnson greatly delighted Masquerier. H 
best he has ever seen of Johnson by Sir Joshu 
is holding a book, and reading like a short-sigl 
blind eye is in the shade. There is no gentil 
at setting off the Doctor’s face, but no vulga 
trait. That of Sir Joshua, by himself, is a rc 
one so frequently seen. He has spectacles as 
There is also a full-length of the Countess c 
fine figure and pretty face. Mr. Eooper showe 
esting books, and volunteered to lend me a t 
lection of MS. letters, all written by eminent p 
and literary, all addressed to Mr. Malone, an< 
on occasion of his Life of Windham.* Then 
Johnson, a great many by Sir Joshua HeynoldE 
Charlemont ; and notes by an infinity of rerc 
I have yet merely run over one half the collei 
ested me greatly. 

December IJjih, — I was employed in the fc 
over Mr. Eooper’s MS. letters belonging to M 
Lord Charlemont curious. Some anonymous 
Dr. Parr were poignant. The concluding line 
an epigram, though very unjust. They mighi 

A RECIPE. 

To half of Busby’s skill in mood and tense, 
Add Bentley’s pedantry without his sense; 

Of Warburton take all the spleen you find, 

And leave his genius and his wit behind ; 
Squeeze Churchill’s rancor from the verse it flo 
And knead it stiff with Johnson’s heavy prosin 
Add all the piety of Saint Voltaire, 

Mix the gross compound, — Flat Dr. Parr. 

Spent the evening pleasantly at Copley 
water-color painter, a man of interesting perse 
possessing manners. He showed me some 
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Dt'ceinher Jhik, n'odav I Hazlitt \s ( ’onvia'siit ions 

of Nortlicoto.” I do not lu'iiovo that !»(.. swell ,L'ivo.s so much 
puul talk in ail tM|ual «|uantitv of any part of his “ Lift* t.f 
,Iohusi>n.’ I }u*n* is nuieh nitna* shrewdness aiul orii;’inalit \ ni 
both .Nt>rthe<»tt* and Ilazlitt- liinist'lf than in Johnstai , yet a!l 
the eltit'Hy peojiU* niy triiaul Ainyot, for instauee \\»«u!d 
think this an out I’a^'etius proof (tf had tasti* on mv part, I do 
helievt^ that I ant ytanurt*!* in iny tastiss than nitKsi lueii. i ean 
relish novelty, and am imt yet a utiL 

I>(rcmhtr !iHh, Went to tin.' play, t<t whieh I hatl lad 
been ibr a loin; time. It, ‘»ives me pain to cibserve liow mv 
n‘lish tor tht* tiu'atn* has jL^one otf. It in one of tlie stnjit^e.st 
imlit’atitms of advaueed a.u’m 

htin.* It was not ult<»;.‘;ether, howaw'er, the fault of* mv 
middle a!;e, 1 beiievt' that, even now, eould Mrs. Sidd«>ns 

Mrs. »h>nlau revivt*, my enjoyment woidil r(‘vive ttxt. lh»\\rr, 
however, pive me more pleasure t ban Johmst om* ev<‘r t’ave me, 
thou^di Johnstone was thou-bt perfeet in Irish eharaeters. 

Jflth. 1 tbuml my way to lombhimpie’s, be\(»uil 
lyburn I urnpikt*, and dinnl with him, self inv it ed. .\o one 
but Ids wite tiiere, and the visit was perfeet I v agreeable. In 
deetl he is an evi’elieut man. I lM*lieve him to In* md a mere 
grumbli*r fnnn ill hniuor and p<»verty, ns poor Hazllft was to a 
^a‘eut decree, but really an upri^dd man. with an honest ills 
^ust at iiu([uity, and takim; dehr*bt in Vi*nt ti> Iuh in 

iiii^nation at wroui;. Ilia eritiiad opinions startle me. He ih 
goint^: to iutroduiH* im* t<» Jeremy lieutham, whieh will be a 
great pleaanns 

I^nrmhrr rllnt. At half past one went by appointment to 
H<*i* Jeremy Hentham, at his lionst* in West minster S<piare. ami 
walked with him for abtuit. Imlf an hour in his partlon, vHa‘n 
la* tUsmissed me t«> taki* his hn'akfa.st and have thi* pnprr read 
te him. I have Imt little to reptud. eoneerninf'; him. His per 
K<tu i.Hiad what I etpeeted. He is a Hinall mnn.f IL* stoM»pi 
very mueh (he is <‘ighfy four), and Mliuilles in his e;ait. Hi i 
iu'arintf is not geod, yt‘t eveelleiit emisidt'rim,; ins nee, ILs t-Xi' 
i.H n'.HtlesH, Hial tla‘re i.s a tid^ddy uetiviiy about him. inerea .od 
pndnihly by the liuhit <»f having all round tly at his eiaumand. 
He he;*;an by ref(*rnug to my latt* j<»nrm*y in Hah, and, !»;, 

* Wriffrit ta 

f I diMidd -inid atharwini' t)}!' iiijprr-i'<ioa hi* IrU on tm,m w-idl lei 
ham ihi* «dlina |*riHlttrrtl hy )ii-i •’Kideftiu, ih'«-vx*d ia hi-* o'hI itiid wjfh 

u WH\»*a ixyoavrd !>y hi-i own «lr‘arr. ■- 11. C. K., Ifeh'i. (it h luov 1*^ 
Cttttjd at, Ciiiviartlty CuUr^i*, Lgudwu. | 
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putting quostiniiH uu*, inmlr < t n* f; riH- 
He usi't'ins not to havi‘ niaiio Itaiiau iii in>r i l h. 
au<l, I su.S|U'et, (‘oii.si(l<*r> nthea* v. n. i, 

to the iiitluent‘<‘ his iMmks an*I k\<:u,>‘U hi'.* ^ , < - 

have tliere. Hi‘ montioaril l-'dan ra ri a . -ef - o i vw a* 
\vIio wrote aftto* himsolt; aii'l ;-^a:*i ln' ita i :a tj aO.,;i . 
finding him j)rai.S(*d, wiiih* ho hnir df wa .i. I , i 

him niy opinion as fo (ho p*'l}f;oa! oh.o'a>-fi ?■ ,] ; or li-a,, 
Ministry, and their pnroh :>t'lh ti {'‘da ;, fnA.u . . h.ti'-, vUk.' 
lumlid not staan to emiiprohond. ll'' luqa i- ! ,d"*u! in; pi- 
le.ssionai life; and sp(»ko of tho lafo hr Ud.-n vhti'Oi |. 
lect weeing when I was a hoy) as Hio Ur .f <-! h-, dr'a iploi, 

” (‘HAITKK XI. 

R /fJ/.^ Januitvij .'S?/o .V drina-!' /j 'I'h: 

party was (dtioliy nm ark i' k* f r ; ■. , m 

Oxfoni Pisdessor of rniif a-il lir* ai' euv , a:;, i !h I o : ?h>' 

under Stoplton in the < ‘,.}-nn*;d nuir. . { ,., ; ,, ^ ^ : , 

erary (‘xeentor of SMtithry. and lahr ’ t .i • . ... . 

dramas, <‘speeially “ 1‘hihjt \:i,n \n ; 1 1' k ii | | ; 

Mont(‘agle’s damdUrr. H* •» n.<a . ^ 

ae<{Uai]itanet*. Hia lu.iiiiu r arc i i. «. ,, ,, , ; 

lefl<‘rs than <if fho u.irld, Ih- {.oo f ^ i . . , i ' j; 

Statesman,'’ ishadi ,..njo f!t'> o-|n p? aa.m , , , , . 

(dork iii a trovornmouf \nn-e * 

d’aylor propn.sod tu tli,* ^•..ninoH^ */, , 

the einli hotter as a hoqutal m th*- fo .’ ! j , ■ . 

Ft'itntarji tHh. t)n niy \\av t-. | j,- ,j 

count of flm eohdinttiMU of k . i . ^ 

file Till o{ XnVenihor, j 

Weimar in the Mfua loo ..f r la hn,,/. | h.- u .e , 

ing even to pat ht» 

Frhnoirii I Fh, t 'arh h' !■!.', tkf. ’■■ ■ , , 

interesting morning unh h:n;,. 11. j. ^ ^ 
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of a religious zealot, and he keeps up that character in his 
declamations against the anti-religious. And yet, if not the 
god of his idolatry, at least he has a. priest and prophet of his 
church in Goethe, of whose profound wisdom he speaks like an 
enthusiast. But for him, Carlyle says, he should not now be 
alive. He owes everything to him ! But in strange union v/ith 
such idolatry is his admiration of Buonaparte. Another object 
of his eulogy is — Cobbett, whom he praises for his humanity 
and love of the poor ! Singular, and even whimsical, combina- 
tions of love and reverence these. 

March 8d. — I had received an invitation to dine with Fon- 
blanque, and Eomilly being of the party, I agreed to walk with 
him from University College, where we had been at a meeting 
of the Council. We were joined by John Mill, certainly a 
young man of great talent. He is deeply read in French poli- 
tics, and spoke judiciously enough about them, bating his, to 
me, unmeaning praise of Robespierre for his incomparable 
talents as a speaker, — being an hresistible orator, — and the 
respect he avowed for the virtues of Mirabeau. Romilly, too, 
talked interestingly on the same subject. Mirabeau was the 
friend of Sir Samuel -Romilly, as well as of the Genevan Du- 
mont. 

March 8th. — I walked to Enfield, and found the Lambs in 
excellent state, — not in high health, but, w'hat is far better, 
quiet and cheerful. Miss Isola* being there, I could not sleep 
in the house ; but I had a comfortable bed at the inn, and I 
had a very pleasant evening at whist. Lamb was very chatty, 
and altogether as I could wish. 

March 2Jfth. — Yesterday I had a melancholy letter from 
Wordsworth. He gives a sad account of his sister, and talks 
of leaving the country on account of the impending ruin to be 
apprehended from the Reform Bill ! 

I dined with Amyot. Ayrton and Ellis (of the Museum) 
there. An agreeable dinner. In the evening, John Collier 
joining us, we all drove to Kensington Palace, where the Duke 
of Sussex gave his second conversazione this season, and where 
I was more amused than I expected. There were opened some 
eight or ten rooms, generally small, and all filled with books. 
No gilding or other finery of a Court, but the air of a gen- 
tleman’s house, — unostentatious, comfortable, and elegant. 

* Granddaus:hter of Isola, a languajre-master at Cambridge- She was a 
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There were probably several hundred persons there. The 
man I looked for was Schlegel, with whom I had a short 
lie spoke with love of Goethe, and with esteem of Fla^ 
but not of his lectures, and regretted that they should 
been accompanied by such bad stone drawings. I had t 
with the Bishop of Chichester (Maltby). He spoke of 
potts’s late speech on the Irish Education question as 2 
able one. I saw also Rammohun Roy and Talleyrand, - 
otlier stars, — and Sir Robert Peel, and many eminent m 
science, noblemen, and Members of Parliament. We 
away between eleven and twelve. 

S. Naylor, Jun., to H. C. R. 

Oxford, March 24, 

Goetheh* is finished ! ^ Madame Goethe has lii 

to it, as delivered by the mellow tones of the might;; 
hiiusclf, and says it is '' extraordinarily fine, and full 
glow of youth.” I will not offer you any alloy with this 
froiu the mine. 

Ajml 2d, — I read a canto of Dante early. My n 
called and brought the news of Goethe’s death. Thoi 
his ago the event could not be far off, the departure 
mightiest spirit that has lived for many centuries a^ 
most serious thought. I had lying by me three lett 
Weimar and Jena, and resolved not to alter them, b 
them in the post to-day. They were addressed to IVl 
(Joetlie, Voigt, and Knebel. 

April — Saw Coleridge in bed. He looked bean 
• his eye remarkably brilliant, — and he talked as elo( 
as ever- His declamation was against the Bill. B 
strong ground, resting on the deplorable state to ^ 
country is reduced when a measure of vital importanc 
ceded to merely from the danger of resistance to the ; 
opinion, 

April IJftlh. — Quayle, the nephew, Mr. Gunn, who cs 
expectedly, and W, Pattisson breakfasted with me. 
heard the news. The Reform Bill carried by nine : sev 
votes by proxy j therefore of these only two a real n 

♦ actual writing? of “ Faust” began in 1773 or 1774, thou; 
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But even of tlie majority, many must be of the class who avow 
themselves enemies to the Bill, and declare they mean to vote 
against many of its chief provisions. And yet the Morning 
Chronicle calls this a triumph ! This is being grateful for small 
favors. 

Eem.^ — Early in April an occupation was found me, which 
lasted about a year, and which flattered me with the notion 
that I was not altogether useless. I received an application 
from William J. Fox, then editor of the Monthly Eepository^ 
now M. P. for Oldham in Lancashire, to furnish him with a 
paper on Goethe. I was flattered by the application, though 
accompanied by the intimation that the editor could not afford 
to pay. I gladly undertook the task, and made the ofter, 
readily accepted on his part, to furnish a catalogue raimme 
of all Goethe’s works. A few of the more celebrated of the 
works are characterized at some length ; but as these papers 
are in print, I need not write of them here.f About the time 
they were finished, Mrs. Austin was engaged in compiling a 
translation of several pamphlets, under a title I suggested to 
her, of Characteristics of Goethe.” This also I reviewed in 
the Monthly Repodtory^X After the completion of these 
papers, I was applied to by Bellenden Ker to supply an article 
of biography for the Lives to be published by the Useful 
Knowledge Society ; and I, in consequence, wrote the article 

Goethe,” in YoL lY., an abridgment of the Monthly Re- 
pository articles. It was followed by a like paper on Schil- 
ler. I may find no better opportunity for stating that all 
the anecdotes inserted in the notes to the Goethe papers 
have a reference to myself, I being the friend who supplied 
them. 

Professor F. S. Yoigt to H. C. E. (Translation.) 

Jena, 19th April, 1832. 

Bear Eobinsok : — 

.... Goethe’s death has especially filled my thoughts for 
some weeks. I visited him for the last time in the past year 
in his garden (where you and I saw him together three years 
ago), and as I left him, and returned through the meadow-land, 
1 watched him for a long time going up and down his terrace 

* Written in 1853. 
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in his dressing-gown, — an old shrunken man, in good s] 
indi'ed, hut with a body bowed down by years ; and I tho 
how many an English lady, who perhaps has pictured hii 
an Apollo or a Jupiter, would be shocked at this sight. I 
m>t retraiii, iny dear friend, from giving you a passage fi- 
let, ter ot his, dated January 9, 1831. A short time previi 
ht' hiiil been very ill, and I had congratulated him on hi 
eovery- 'rhercupon he wrote to me about my literary 
(an t'dition of Cuviei*’s Regne Animal), and about his 
dtesin' to take part in the controversy, between Cuvie] 
th*oil‘n‘y St. Hilaire ; and then he closed, as follows, his 
l<‘t ter : “ With your dear wife, my worthy country-woman, r 
your kindly feelings towards a friend, who rejoices in hir 
that. it. was permitted him for this time to turn his back t 
wild ftu'rymau.” 

(hi llu^ ipiiet, though public, ceremony of his funeral, I 
wriU' nothing. You will, doubtless, read of it in exten 
the newspapers, which on this occasion have given a 
faithful accaiunt. All was in the highest degree solemn 
tlu' lying in state he was in a half-sitting position. Inth 
hours of his life, when he was no longer able to spea 
e<)inpt)sedly formed letters in the air. His physician s-a; 
eoiikl twiiHi distinctly recognize the letter W, which I intt 
to he “ Weimar.” 

Wh(‘u 1 w'as at Frankfort in 1834, Charlotte Servier 
m<s wit.h apparent faith, that Madame [a blank in the 
a, woman of great intelligence, was in Goethe’s hou 
the time of his death, and that she and others heard 
music in the aii*. No one could find out whence it cam( 
the eyt's of the religious Goethe was no saint, but ra 
Helinf, or (’orrupt spirit, who was rendered most dan^ 
by his combination of genius and learning with demo 
inlluenec. 

J/u // 4th. - — I continued at home till it was time to 
tbf^ king’s (k)llcge, where Lyell delivered his introdi 
hn-turo on <Jeology, of which I understood scarcely any 

but 1 liked wiiat I did understand. Before he h 
mad(^ th(> observation, he had led me to the conclusio 
tho s(’ieuoe t(*aches no hegimiing. There is, as far as an 
oau 1 h‘ inlerrcsl, a constant succession of operations by fi 
waft*r. Uo. took care to limit this remark to inorganic n 
asHcrtiug that there are proofs of a beginning of organi 
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stances. He decorously and boldly maintained the propriety 
of pursuing the study without any reference to the Scriptures ; 
and dexterously c)bviated the objection to the doctrine of the 
eternity of the world being hostile to the idea of a God, by 
remarking that the idea of a world which carries in itself the 
seeds of its own destruction is not that of the work of an all- 
wise and powerful Being. And geology suggests as little the 
idea of an end as of a beginning to the world. 

May ISth. — Paynter * breakfasted with me. He was scarcely 
gone before Landor called. He arrived from Florence yester- 
day. A long and interesting chat on English politics. He had 
nothing to communicate on foreign matters. When he left 
me, I went to the Athenaeum. It seemed the universal opin- 
ion — and yet I cannot believe it — that the Duke will, as 
Prime Minister, continue the very measure which he protested 
against in such strong terms but a few days ago. This I am 
unwilling to credit. The Ministry are not yet declared, and the 
King has postponed till Thursday the answer to the address of 
the Commons, and also of the City of London. To-morrow 
■something will be known. 

May IJftli. — I went to the Athenaeum, and read in the 
Standard an elaborate justification of the Duke, assuming that 
he was about to pass the Bill. Now I believe in the fact. Late 
at night I was told of the conversations in the Plouse of Com- 
mons, from which it appears by no means improbable that the 
old Ministry will return to place. [N. B. — Paynter coming in 
at this moment confirms this, as the representative of the 
Times.'\ 

May IStJu — Going to Jaffray’s, I found them in high spirits 
on account of the declaration in Parliament this evening that 
the King had sent for Lord Grey, which leads every one to con- 
sider the return of the Whigs as certain. 

Jitne 4th. — This evening the Parliamentary Eeform Bill 
passed the Lords, and was the same evening taken to the 
Commons ! Is the deed done, my lord % ” said I to Bishop 
Phillpotts. He said “Yes”; and with great good-humor 
■talked on the subject. He even praised the speech of Lord 
Grey this night as a very good one. 

- June 7th. — This day will form an epoch in the history of 
England. The Royal Assent was given to the Reform Bill I 
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H. C. E. TO WOEDSWOKTH. 

2 Plowden Buildings, July 13, 18; 

My dear Friend : — 

.... Thinking of old age, and writing to yon, I am, 1 
natural association of ideas, reminded of the great poet la 
dead in Germany. As one of his great admirers, I wished 
for one quality in addition to his marvellous powers, — tha 
had as uniformly directed those powers in behalf of the ; 
interests of mankind as you have done. Deeply interei 
in yoiu: welfare, and fully aware that your continued he 
and activity of mind are the concern, not only of your pri^ 
friends and family, but also of the country, and of the lit 
ture of our language, I have no other desire than that you i 
retain your powers as he did his. Goethe began his stud;] 
.Oriental literature and wrote his ‘^West-Eastern Divan” in 
sixty-fourth year! He died in his eighty-third, in the 
possession, not of his imaginative powers, but of his power 
thought ; and he interested himself in all the current litera' 
of Europe to the last. He was very animated in the discus 
of some points of natural history the evening before his de 
and “died with a book in his hand. His last words were an 
pression of his enjoyment of the sunshine, and the retun 
spring. When Ludwig Tieck was in England, some e 
years ago (he is incomparably the greatest living poet in < 
many), I read to him the two sonnets, “ On Twilight,” 

On Sir George Beaumont’s Picture.” He exclaimed, “ 
ist eiii Englischer Goethe!^'' — (That is an English Goethe.) 

Jxdy 2Sd. — I walked to Enfield to see Charles Lamb, 
had a delightful walk, reading Goethe’s “ Winckelmann,” 
•reached Lamb at the lucky moment before tea. Miss 1 
was there. After tea. Lamb and I took a pleasant > 
together. He was in excellent health and in tolerable spi 
and was to-night quite eloquent in praise of Miss Isola. 
says she is the most sensible giii and best female talke 
knows. 

July — I read Goethe in bed. I was, however, g 
moned to breakfast at eight, and after breakfast read s 
Italian with Miss Isola, whom Lamb is teaching Italian -v 
out knowing the language himself. 

September 2Ath. — I went with Landor to Flaxman’s. La,] 
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Indeed, most of those figures, all but three, are worthless,” 
and Winckelmann he abuses for praising this sculpture, and 
Goethe, he says, must be an ignoramus for praising Winckel- 
mann. 

September 28th, — Landor breakfasted with me, and also 
Worsley, who came to supply Hare’s place. After an agree- 
able chat, we drove down to Edmonton, and walked over the 
fields to Enfield, where Charles Lamb and his sister were ready 
dressed to receive us. We had scarcely an hour to chat with 
them ; but it was enough to make both Landor and Worsley 
express themselves delighted with the person of Mary Lamb ; 
and pleased with the conversation of Charles Lamb, though I 
thought him by no means at his ease, and Miss Lamb was 
quite silent. Nothing in the conversation recollectable. 
Lamb gave Landor White’s “Falstaff’s Letters.”* Emma 
Isola just showed herself. Landor was pleased with her, and 
has since written verses on her. 

- Between nine and ten, I went by Landor’s desire to Lady 
Blessington’s, to whom he had named me. She is a charming 
and very remarkable person ; and though I am by no means 
certain that I have formed a lasting acquaintance, yet my two 
interviews have left a delightful impression. 

Lady Blessington is much more handsome than Countess 
Egloffstein, but their countenance, manners, and particularly 
the tone of voice, belong to the same class. Her dress rich, 
and her library most splendid. Her book about Lord Byron 
(now publishing by driblets in the New Monthly Magazine)^ 
and her other writings, give her in addition the character of a 
hel esprit. Landor, too, says, that she was to Lord Blessington 
the most devoted wife he ever knew. He says also, that she 
was by far the most beautiful woman he ever saw, and was so 
deemed at the Court of George IV. She is now, Landor says, 
about thirty, but I should have thought her older. She is a 
great talker, but her talk is rather narrative than declamatory, 
and very pleasant. She and Landor were both intimate with 
Dr. Parr, but they had neither of them any mot of the Doctor 
to relate to match several that I told them of him ; indeed, in 
the way of bans mots, I heard only one in the evening worth copy- 

* One of the earliest of Lamb’s friends was his school-fellow James White. 
He was the author of a small volume entitled “ Original Letters of Sir John 
Falstaff and his Companions.” These letters are ingenious imitations of the 
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T should have said, there were with Lady Blessington 1 
sistc'r, a C'ountess Saint Marceau, and a handsome Frenclimi 
oi stiitc'ly ])ers()n, who speaks English well, — Count d’Orsi 
Ih'. K'lated ot Madame de Stael, whose character was discuss* 
lluit one <lay, ])oing on a sofa with Madame Eecamier, one w 
placed hhuselt* between them exclaimed: Me voila entre 
beaute et Fesprit ! ” she replied : That is the first time I t 
ever complimented for beauty!” Madame Becamier t 
thought the liandsomest woman in Paris, but was by no mej 
filmed for esprit. 

Nearly the whole of the conversation was about Lord 1 
roll, t(.) whose name, perhaps, Lady Blessington’s will 
ntbichcd wlieu her beauty survives only in Sir Thomas Lj 
rciu'c’s painting, and in engravings. She, however, is 
no means an extravagant admirer of Lord Byron. She w< 
Ho tar as t.o say that she thinks Leigh Plunt gave, in the ma 
a lair account of him. Not that she knows Leigh Hunt. 

dive best thing left by Lord Byron with Lady Blessingi 
is a copy of a letter written by liim in the name of Fletch 
giving a,n account of his own death and of his abuse of 
friends ; humor and irony mingled with unusual grace. S 
says Lord Byron was aware that Medwin meant to print wl 
lv(^ said, and [vurposely hummed him. 

September 20th. — ~ I walked out with Landor, in search 
a conveyance to Higbgatc. We came eastward, took soup 
(Iroom’s, and then hired a cab, which took ns to Coleridg 
\\K\ sat not mnch more than an hour with him. He was I 
rihly bent, a.nd looked seventy years of age ; nor did he t 
wit h his usual force, though quite in his usual style. A gr 
part of his v'onversation was a repetition of what I had he: 
iiim say lu‘n*r<‘, — an abuse of the Ministry for taking aT 
his ptmsion. He spoke of having devoted himself, not to 
writing fur tlm ])cople, which the public could reward, but 
t he nation, of wliich the King is the representative. The s 
was too short to allow of our entering upon literary matt' 
Ih^ spoke of Oriental poetiy with contempt, and he showed 
naanory by alluding to Lan dor’s juvenile poems. Landor i 
la* semneil to like each other. Landor spoke in his dasli 
way, W'hich (kderhlgii could understand. 

'Ovtober 2d. — A day of great trouble. I shall not soot 
trust, suffer such another. By the post arrived a le 
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This sad news had aiTived through a Mr. Alexander, a gentle- 
man accidentally on the spot. 

Rem* — William Pattisson, the eldest son of my old friend, 
having been called to the bar,t married the sister of a partner 
in Esdaile’s Bank, a Miss Thomas. Before the marriage, he in- 
formed me that his future wife wished that their marriage ex- 
cursion should he to the Pyrenees, and he asked me for an 
itinerary. I lent him my journal. He showed it to the 
courier who attended them, and said that he had resolved to 
follow in the course pursued in that book, in a reversed order, 
beginning where I ended, at Pan. His intentions, how- 
ever, were awfully frustrated. He and his lady proceeded 
through the South of France to Pau, and slept for the last 
time at Caterets. On arriving at the Lac de Gaube, they saw 
a broad, boat lying by the shore; the fisherman who usually 
rowed the boat had died a few nights before, and there was no 
one to take the oars. 

Pattisson and his bride stepped in. They had no servant 
with them. He rowed into the middle of the lake. Then 
some spectators on the shore saw him standing up, and a shriek 
was heard, and he fell back into the water. His wife, rushing 
towards him, fell over also. About the middle of the day, an 
English barrister, a Mr. Alexander, coming down the moun- 
tain, on the opposite side, saw something white on the water, 
and sent his guide to see what it was, while he was taking his 
luncheon. The guide came back saying that an English mi 
lor and mi ladi were drowned. 

Alexander went to the shore, and was there when Mrs. Pat- 
tisson’s body floated to the bank. He gave directions to some 
peasants to prepare a sort of raft, on which it was taken to the 
hotel. There he learned who the deceased were. He gave di- 
rections to have the body embalmed, and sent the fatal news 
to England. The distracted father spared neither trouble nor 
cost to obtain the other body, which, however, was not recov- 
ered till several weeks afterwards, when it rose to the surface. A 
monument is erected on the spot whence they embarked, and a 
marble mural bas-relief in Witham Church- Aly friend and his 
son Jacob came up to London when the fatal news arrived. I 
accompanied Mr. Pattisson on his return to Witham, and when 
the bodies arrived, I attended the funeral. The whole town 
manifested, their sympathy with the unhappy family of sur- 
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October 8th. — Looking over Lawrence’s Life. The critic: 
on the picture of William and Jacob Pattisson does not app 
to me unjust. The heads are exquisite, but the compositic 
always thought bad. There were amusing anecdotes acc 
panying the taking of the portrait, one of which I have h 
reminded of this morning. Jacob being restless, Mrs. Pa 
son said, I fear, Mr. Lawrence, Jacob is the worst sitter 
ever had.” — ^‘0 no, ma’am, I have had a worse.” — “ 
you mean the King,” said the boy (Lawrence had been sp 
ing of George III. as a bad sitter.) — ^^0 no,” said Lawre 
“it was a Newfoundland dog I ” The boy was not a 1 
affronted. 


W. S. Landor to H. C. R. 

Franicfobt, October 20, 11 
.... At Bonn I met Mr. William Schlegel. He resen 
a little pot-bellied pony tricked out with stars, buckles, 
ribbons, looking askance from his ring and halter in the 
ket, for an apple from one, a morsel of bread from anoth 
fig of ginger from a third, and a pat from everybody. Ai 
other novelties, he remarked that Niebuhr was totally un: 
a historian, and that the battle of Toulouse was gained b 
French ; a pretty clear indication that he himself will : 
rise into the place which (he tells us) Niebuhr ought n 
occupy. He must surely be an admirable poet who can 
der in this way on matters of fact. The next morning 
the honest Arndt, who settled the bile this coxcomb c 
bazaar had excited. To-day I passed before the house oi 
friend Goethe, — the house where he was born. I lift' 
my hat and bowed before it. 

December 28th. — I called on the Countess of Blessii 
Old Jekvll was wdth her. He recognized me, and I sta] 
consequence a considerable time. I am invited genen 
go in the evening, which I shall sometimes do, but not s 
frequently. The conversation was various and anecdoti 
several matters were related worth recollecting, but I 
other calls afterwards, so that all have escaped me. 
Blessington spoke of Lord Byron’s poem on Rogers, ‘wl 
announced. It will kill Rogers she says. It begins, — 

‘‘ With nose and chin that make a knocker, 

, , With .wrinklesthatdefy old Cocker.” 
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Anil his whdli' pi'i'.sim is must nmiipiantly jinff niytsl. It, cnn- 
(‘tuih's witli ii sui'iT. It hi-itiir n.skcil hy wluil ho is kuuwn, • ■ 

“ Wliv, h»* uuulf :i ju-ftty 

{,a«ly iUt‘Nsiii^ton .says I.nnl Ihron spunnl uo oiu*, inothta*, 
or friond. It \sas rutaiaJi to I'aist* his hih* to praiso anv 
oiu' in his pn'st'iu'o. Ho would instantly fall nhusini; tho 

friond that loft. him. Hatiy I‘dt‘,ssinutt»n road a most liidiorous 
Iv ahsnrd lottor tVom an Ainorioan, rdvinif an aoi‘omit of a 
I'vron monnin<‘nt to ho htnnotl of brass and Hint, un<l I’ovoi'otl 
with ‘i:rt‘at namos. Lady Idossin^'ton was soliiattal to tHnitrih- 
Imto an d/n/ra/va, nial was promistHl tiuit lu*r uuiuo Bliouhl 
havt^ a jjromimait place. 


(’HAP'rKR XI. 
isih'h 

T J .Vrj AH'” A i had a ploasant fow honrs in tho Strand 
'rhoatr<‘. Mi.:i Kolly yiwr a, porform.ama' hy hoi\s(‘lf i»f 
dramatii’ rooolloot {miih atal imitations. Sho liM»kod old and 
almost [ilain, and h« r aimtituf w as nnph’asaut, hut hoiuo part?^ 
<<!’ th«‘ p»*rformuitoo worn wry a;*,rooahlo indt-od, I am siiiro 
tliat tho pr<ilo'pio and a jU’oat part of tho tovt wi-ro writtou hy 
< hal los Lamh. ( H hor pm*t;)i, < apooially a son»», | holn*ve to hi) 
1 V Ihuxl, What I partionlarly onjn\o<I wort' tho auoodiitoH t*f 
.lohn K<‘mhli‘, and his luminous to hor whon a child. ILt 
( ido*»'y <tf him was atloctin^^. Ili-r admirin»( praia<’ of .Mrs. 
Jnrdau was uh.o <hdiohtfid. Ia*as o<*uliaI and hatihfmdory hor 
!;*ou! ion of Mrs, Siildons, Sho ndatoii that wlion as < ’« mHtatus* 
Mrs. Siddons wopt o\ia‘ Ins*, h<*r <’ollar waa wot with Mrs. Si<l 
dons/s toars. 'flio i-ondo aoom'S won* hottor, 1 thouplh, than 
I ho Hontimoniah 1 hl.td partionlarly an old wisnan, a Mi'i. Lar 
tloafi, wh<» had lo.-it hot* luonan'v, ami f^poko of Smifln 

’.dio'ii • ho had Lmnvn in hor \oiith. ** His naiao was AdaUi 
h’ ii:!i. Ho wroto sonn* pn-tty *on:*:s on politioal o(smom\,anil 
poopl • oou'd to win^por ah<»nt his ndiliSASHos Imvinjt h<‘«aii is’joii 
csl, I for'S'l hy W'lioin ; hut it was aomo ono at Hrury lanns”' 
'Iliis 1 ilnsinht liko olio itf Lamlfs jnk»*s ; us well im anotlns’, 
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Kelly as the best in her line, but makes a comparison of her 
beast eses” with actors in favor of her own. Is not this 
Lamb’s 1 * 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

February 6, 1833. 

.... I am come to that time of life when I must he pre- 
pared to part with or precede my dearest friends ; and God’s 
will be done. . . . .You mistake in supposing me an anti- 
Reformer ; that I never was, but an anti-Bill-man, heart and 
soul. It is a fixed judgment of my mind, that an unbridled 
democracy is the worst of all tyrannies, Our constitution had 
provided a check for the democracy in the regal prerogative, 
influence, and power, and in the House of Lords, acting direct- 
ly through its own body, indirectly by the influence of individ- 
ual peers, over a certain portion of the House of Commons. 
The old system provided, in practice, a check both without 
and -within. The extension of the nomination boroughs has 
nearly destroyed the internal check. The House of Lords 
have been trampled upon by the way in which the Bill has 
been carried ; and they are brought to that point that the 
peers will prove useless as an external check, while the regal 
power and influence have become, or soon will, a mere shadow. 

In passing through Soho Square, it may amuse you to call 
in upon Mr. Pickersgill, the portrait-painter, where he will be ^ 
gratified to introduce you to the face of an old friend. Take 
Charles and Mary Lamb there also. 

Felruary 2Jfth. — At the Athenaeum, where I had an inter- 
esting conversation with Hudson Gurney. He talks freely of 
himself, and I am not betraying confidence in writing down 
the following minutes. His mother was a Barclay, and his 
grandfather a grandson of the famous author. By him he was 
brought up a Quaker, and his first opinions or feelings were 
High Tory, His grandfather, though a Quaker, had inspired 
him with a great hatred of the Presbyterians. His favorite 
pursuit, rivalled only by a love of leaping over five-barred 
gates, was heraldry ; and his first hatred of the French Revo- 
lution was probably more stimulated by the decree abolishing 
liveries and arms than anything else. His great delight in 
London, when a boy, was looking at the carriages going to the 
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A fvV or tlrnw inj^: n^tau. But htMU'Vor j^aw flu* |tot»|>lo within ; ho 
hu>kotl only at tlu' paiu*Is. lIo\Ni*vt*r, about tho \a*ar 17 ‘J i n, 
wiu'ii at Norwich, lu* iuui tor about si\tocu nuaith.s an in 
trrhuh* of Jacobinisiu uiul iul'ulolily, iuspirod Ijy tlu* violoiit 
moll of tin* (lay. From .laoobinisui ho waa drivou by obsorv 
iuiX wliat tyrants, without o\oo{»ti»iu. all tlu* horo»*s of tiu* 
Liborty party woi*o. lit* was ouroti of his intiil«*ht\ by But , 
lor’s “ Analogy." Ht* had road lu-fort* a proat doal of uu*ta 
physioH, r»utlor sho\vo<l him how far ho ooulti ;oj. Ho has 
lufulo, ho saws, no advanoos o\or ainro. Ho tiu‘ii fasworo idl 
juotaphysios, and has k«*pt liis oath : but ho still has u 
ioV(‘ f(tr ovorytliiint ii^ tlu* shapo of im «rj‘ptrini>'f\ fb* oou 
ourn*d with luo in tho praiso «»f .fohn \Vo<thimn, cd’ wliosu* writ 
iiiLtH ho says ho Itas thouyhf (»f publisiuuir an oditimn with 
nott's ; “ Btit now,’* bt* addod, “my mind is janio.’’ In .spito 
of his t‘url} rolifumis (‘dtu'nfion, ho inwa r likod tht* “ Ihlyrinfa 
Brourt'ss,” dislikun^ allooorv. 

Mttn'h "fth {iifid,)* At tho Sooioty (»f Antitpiarios this 
ovoninn; la»rd Abonioon Frosuh-ut. an iuoidfsit ooourrod whu‘h 
infovostod nu’ at tlu* uouiu'ut, and uhioli la wnrfb bo 
intt r«’latod in dofad. if anythin': Is* w hioh ot»nrorus mvaolf. A 
tow wcoks bofitro tins timo, John tko'o, tho I>irrot<*r of tho 
Soriidt*, (’allnn* ‘»n nu*. I inoulontally itnaatkoil t»* inin that I 
fouiid lu* had, tn a Into papor in tho dr</oMAH/on adoptod tlu^ 
vitlyar orrnr t hat tho hatin J/oo,.f. mal all tho oovuiafo w»»rdH, 
J/nw, Ao,, w«n'»* donvo<l from th*' (suioludnu^ W(>rdH«»f 

tho mass di imissuif^ tho (sao.n o^/at ioji, /fo, r\Hf , I 

pointofl out tlio absurdtl V <»f tli-rumn a vory imptutant word 
from an iusiunitiounf part of a furmal mstrunu*ut ^ tho oHsonoo 
of tlu* saoi'aiuont brunt iho broad uiid wino, an In* had liimHolf 
ai*kiU'W lodood to bothofaof, Aiul I mtoissttod him b\ inform 
iii!*' Idtu how I hr.Ht tatmo t(» poro(d\(* tliis, b\ boim,*' tdd in 
(h*rm;my that Kinuf^s, a parish fodiwil, was an alu'id'Uuonf 
(•f AhVo//an,«, or olmroh foast. bruo’- tlu* f a .t dav of tho pa 
tron liuint. It llahhod upon m\ mmd at «nioo that l/o* r mtiul 
nusm frnst ; aiu! I oitorl Miohaolmas as provmo st, bomp tlu* 
foaHt (if St, Miohaol, (’hrihimas tlu* fount <»f t’hrist, Ao. I'frmn 
this munu*ut I had Imf to nook for formal ('vi«lrnoo to pisivo 
what was manih^sf. Mr. iJirrotitrou tins b«‘pp;r*(| mo fn tlusiw 
tho inatt(*r of tIuH lU’W* otymolupv into a papor, wlurli, lu* f-aiiti, 
tlio Suo.iofy wamhl bo' phid of. And this (n(*nm.p ti wsia roiub 
Thyr« in lU) doubt if wann ilip|Miut in st \ and it wii« roiwl xmy 

* WritUu in 
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badly ; but it gave offence, not because it was dull or obscure, 
but because it was said to be irreverent. Lord Bexley and the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells were there. Perhaps the evil was 
aggravated by there being an audible laugh at the closing 
words of the paper, Ite^ mzssa 

March 10th, — I went on reading “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
'Svhich I have just finished. I hold it to be one of the most 
delightful of all Goethe’s works. Not one of his philosophical 
works, which the exclusives exclusively admire, but one of the 
most perfectly moral as well as beautiful. It realizes every 
requisite of a work of genius. I shed tears over it repeatedly, 
but they were mere tears of tenderness at the perfect beauty 
of the characters and sentiments. Incident there is none. 

April 9th, — I reached the Lambs at tea-time. I found 
them unusually well in health, but not comfortable. They 
seem dissatisfied in their lodgings ; but they have sold all their 
furniture, and so seem obliged to remain as they are. I spent 
•the evening playing whist ; and after Lamb and his sister 
went to bed, I read in his album (Holcroft’s ‘‘ Travels ” pasted 
with extracts in MS. and clippings out of newspapers, &c.). 
Lamb says that he can write acrostics and album verses, and 
such things, at request, with a facility that approaches that of 
the Italian Improvisatori ; but that he has great difficulty in 
composing a poem or piece of prose which he himself wishes 
should be excellent. The things that cost nothing are worth 
nothing. He says he should be happy had he some literary 
task, Hayward has sent him his Faust.” He thinks it well 
done, but he thinks nothing of the original. How inferior to 
Marlowe’s play ! One scene of that is worth the whole ! What 
has Margaret to do with Faust ? Marlowe, after the original 
story, makes Faust possess Helen of Greece ! 

April 16th. — Mr. Denman called with the news that Miss 
Flaxman died this morning about three o’clock. I was not 
surprised by this intelligence. Life had lost all its charms for 
her, and her constitution was entirely broken. An easy death 
was all her friends could wish for her, and that she seems to 
have been blessed with. She was an excellent person, and I 
sincerely regret her loss. 

* The paper, which had really no value whatever, as actually read, appears 
now to more advantage in the “ Archseologia,” Vol. XX VI. p. 242. All the 
evidence was collected after the paper was read; and the collateral remarks 
on the German oidgin of Italian words, taken from the great Italian scholar 
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- April 25th, — I did not rise till it was time to dress to go 
to Miss Flaxman’s funeral. It is worthy of notice that, in 
consequence of the mortality of the season tlirough influenza, 
it was with great difficulty that a mourning-coach could be 
procured. The burial took place in St. Giles’s Chmxhyard. 
It was a ceremony I felt to be a comfort in the respect shown 
to the very relics of humanity. 

May IJfth. — Went with Mrs. Aders to the Exhibition. 
Only three or four pictures which I wish to recollect. A monk 
confessing to another monk. A marvellous expression, singu- 
lar contrast of feeling, in spite of similarity of dress and a like 
emaciation. The fingers of both skinny and cramped, all agi- 
tation and compression, but still most dissimilar. One of the 
most striking pictures I ever saw. This is by Wilkie. He 
has also a portrait of the Duke of Sussex, — a good likeness. 
Ho man comes near Wilkie this year, though both Uwins and 
Eastlake have fine pictures. Uwins tells very clearly the tale 
of a nun taking the veil, and Eastlake has a beautiful group 
of trembling Greeks on the sea-shore, — Turks hastening to 
massacre them, an English boat advancing to their rescue. 
There are some delightful landscapes by Callcott. 

May SOth. — I went with Mi'S. Aders to PickersgiH’s, to see 
his portrait of Wordsworth, It is in every respect a fine pic- 
ture, except that the artist has made the disease in Words- 
worth’s eyes too apparent. The picture wants an oculist. In 
the evening, being unsettled, I went to Drury Lane Theatre at 
half price. An opera, — La Sonnambula.” I saw Malibran. 
Her acting in the scene in which, after a sleep-walking (which 
was very disagreeable), she awakes and sees her lover or hus- 
band, was exquisite. Her love and joy wei'e expressed by ad- 
mirable pantomime. Such artless fondness I never saw on 
the stage. 

May 31st. — I accompanied Mrs. Jaffray to the Marquis of 
Westminster’s to see his pictures. The pleasure of seeing 
them was rather enhanced than diminished by my better ac- 
quaintance with the great masterpieces in Italy. There are 
some delightful specimens of Claude here, which are equal to 
any on the Continent.' There are also capital Rembrandts and 
Rubenses. It is true there are but few of the great Italian 
masters, yet Guido’s Fortune ” (a duplicate) is one of the 
most beautiful pictures I know. Westall was with George 
Younfy there, and I could hear him {rivimy the nrefevene.e in 
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room. The Blu(‘ BiW <>f it'uinsbni^iu-.'ii i-. nil !ir:Mi 

inj^. Wilkie wus in fht‘ nuuii, u fh‘»r. *u;-h taa.i 
appearaiUH^. 

June lith. ( Iavi‘rp“til. ) At t\<.< Ivr I i, <'f up. *0 m 
buK, aiul was drivun up a str<*p hill 0* tin* pj.it r ul 
8tejun-(‘urria.iX(‘.s start. Wf travrlli A lu thr » 

earriaijji's. 'I'luu’e wt-ra tivu i‘arr:;i a .» hak*- i i*> 'rtUt r, 
of which wt‘rt‘ placed dpeii seaf.> l-»r fh-* f>!ur; 

fafin*^ eacli other; hut u«'t all ueii' tall , h. ui»* 

was ti ch»se carriuu:e, and Hls(i a us’o'hiai' thr Irje/ t/i 
fan^ was thur shilliiats turtle* thirty uar aalr . i»ivi 
weut. tui so rapidlv, that I had searrrlv th» putt, r uf ( 
tion. 1'h(* road l>e;Oii.i .at an <‘\r:i\afluu fhruuup 
to a certain extent insulated tVum fijr adj es af . uuntia 
occasioiiallv pla<*ed uu hrtd;^e',, and IV. .pi.-uf i) inf.-rie 
onliimry roads. Not »pute a |na1r. f l.-u i ; pi »- rrv* 
Hetfinj^ otr tlu‘n* is a slnrht juit, air uis tV<-ni fh . ija; 
iutJt (‘ueh cnrna;ox hut. onee la lauta ii, ttu p!.<.,» 
Huundhly as possible. Ki<r a miuut** ur f-a u lii,- j e • i ! 
and is constantly varviiu!:- ’I’ln* inaelun* \ ludu. . . lufli 
or Hteain. First in order i . the tall eh.’nae \ ^ iL. a th* 
a barrel like vessel ; then an oblonc r> fauu uf « u.-r 
xadiiele for coals ; ami then cum.-w, uf a Ifn.'fli aaiui 
tendihhx tin' train of earnaaes, If all fli. >;* ; Ita 

tilled, <air train wotiM luive earned a,i»ui.f l.af pj', * njr 
a o:entletnan assurefi nte at tla-'lrr that h* uruf with 
sand ptuxsons to Newton fair, d'lierr luu u ha.. I. .a 
pn<\s fh«*n. I have heard ansa* that fu.. rh.ur,a,ad p. ! i 
nion» went to am I from the fair fliat dan I'.ni !r.. fi 
only, at three shillim's eaeh wav. wt.nld ha\» pi..*! . r f 
But, after all, the expense la so are;0, fh^rf J Vi . .ia:ui.- 
e(*rtaiti wind luu* the ehtablnluneut will tdf «• i rria 
the proprietors. Vet I have heard fhaf if a!je,:,.d'^. 
the Hhareholders a dividend of mne prr emf. \ji,| hj 
paHs<»d for tuakitip' nulrofuis hi’lwaa-n !,unduia and F.auei 
and IVinuint^ham atnl laverpnol. What a ehanu-- wj] 
due.o in tlnmnteretmrse ! Chn* eunvmuier wdl lake I 
I BO ami 200 pasHeiajers, and the joiin^'v wdl lu.i 
forrmoon ! Of the rapaddy of fhe'jMurn.n I had h, ! 
porience on my return ; hut I ma} n.n le-w. ihaf. nf. 

t # li m l Jr I.. K. t .. ! i » 
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movements of the journey are those in which trains pass one 
another. The rapidity is such that there is no recognizing the 
features of a traveller. On several occasions, the noise of the 
passing engine was like the whizzing of a rocket. Guards are 
stationed in the road, holding flags, to give notice to the drivers 
when to stop. Near Newton I noticed an inscription record- 
ing the memorable death of Huskisson. 

June IJfili, — (Ambleside.) I reached the Salutation Inn 
by a quarter after five in capital spirits, took tea in the com- 
mon room, and then strolled up to Eydal Mount, where I met 
with a cordial reception from my kind friends; but Miss 
Wordswoifh I did not see. I spent a few hours very delight- 
fully ; enjoyed the improved walk in Mr. Wordsworth’s garden, 
from which the views are admirable ; and had most agreeable 
conversation, with no other drawback than Miss Wordsworth’s 
absence from the state of her health. 

June 27th. — Went to Southey’s, where I passed a very 
agreeable evening, — a compensation for the bad weather of 
the forenoon. I had a cordial reception from the Laureate, 
and found the whole family very amiable. There was a large 
party, — that is, for the country. 

With Southey I had a long and amicable chat on all kinds of 
subjects. On politics, he was, if anj^tliing, rather more vio- 
lent than Wordsworth. He spoke with indignation of the old 
Tory branch of the administration, such as Lord Palmerston, 
&c., and declared Stanley* to be the most dangerous man 
amongst them. On the whole, I could not greatly diiTer from 
him ; his greatest fault being that, like almost all, he is one- 
sided. 

June 28th. — Went to Southey’s, and had a long and agree- 
able desultory chat with him. . He read me copious additions to 
The Devil’s Walk,” only too earnest. His articles in the 
Quarterly Review would make twelve such volumes as the two 
of moral and political essays already published. Wc went over 
many interesting subjects of discussion. 

I am now looking over Miss Wordsworth’s Scotch journal. 
She travelled with her brother and Coleridge. Had she but 
filled her volume with their conversation, rather than minute 
description ! 

One saying of Coleridge is recorded. Seeing a steam- 
engine at work, Miss Wordsworth remarked that it was im- 


ho luontiouocl a man oi thr uauu* i ruu i, 

a nuiufrouH I'aniily imi.n.via.'.l fm-. in 1.;'. l.iM ui.au.'ui 

“(idd, that, won't HnUiTii .y«irr"U‘ t>' tall f<> tlo' j'i.Hind iiulin ili 
will take cart' of the I/mis. 

Jiifi/ ',th. Sonthev rcait me a eiinetn l•Mnv•,|..,naem■e i 

twccnhimselftiml lin.n;;haiii. .vn, it at(<'r the latter l.ee.mH't'Ur 

coUor. liroujjchuiu (\vh«», hv tin* h>, *' H. I a 

be‘»*<nHl Southov t<> o:ivt* ium !us opmoai mu tlif h.Tf «•! |tafr. 
agrwhioii, usotuUy’an.I satVly, morht Im* oiv.-u la thr r-avi 
mont to Ihorat uro. Suut I k’v'h atisAVrr u .r u-n ‘'Utiu 

with uU tho iunuH <.f ouuHvhv. Alhaiui *■ t- tim n^av ..r«i 
which wan givi*u at th«‘ tiun* t“ H^uio th tfno/ui'An'it 
Hciouois Soulhoy wnao ; Sluoilti th«* Unrl|ihir ms*!* ! In* iu;i 
UHO of as all (aionurui^f'Un'nt ti! luni <4 Irttfr I, !‘'r nt\ |*ii 
Hhould chousi* to romaiu a i IhihoUiut’. ! hri i * ij'ln uft 
an a good joko» hy Sv«hiov Siuith t** a iVi^ nd of >Mufhr_^ 
Brougham |»ro!ia!»ly, tool», t!i*' h n- r m |»j! 

jlo is, iu fsn’t, a gond naturi'tl lu.m. Ho did u**! roitly 
Southov’s lot tor. 

Juh} 7fh. Lord l%gromouf, Itav in r lafoly .« ! aliMUf iiiuk 
a prt'srnY id' tlio mountains, a pothittn ua . hrnf t»« hnu !y ' 
iiihahitanls, alloging {aiu<tug otlior olt|fof imus » flu i u»t' 

produoiMi raco t>f poaohers. Sttufhoy tnlti m** tlnit lo* add«'d 
his name: “ Who novor oarnon a loiu , and who f!iudi*» t 
this is not a tiim? whon it is o\podiruf to afn-foh hmdal pr 
loges ; especially in CimutrioH whoro thoy iia\f‘ mat-r Loon 
creised.” 

H. U. To MtSH WttUloaH o|U H. 

1». fMl-rr M. iKi 

. , * . Bath is sauotiihul to mv foolinoH. In on*- ..f tla* u 
deliciouH spots imaginuUh*, front usi!: tho ^d«'U, at tho n|t|>< r > 
of which is tho unoongi'uial and '‘Htontatmu . I‘n>*r Ifuk, wh 
Pope’s AUeu live<L hut out of Higlit ttf tho tlofMrmina uruam* 
is Whitcomb (jhurohvaril. And thori% moro than haiy yi 
ago, w'erc depositud tlic remains of my doareat, i.-ariioat, u 
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to lov atlVotioim, latest of khulnsl, my mother, unndininiVila 
woman, whost* ima^e is as tV<‘Nh now to uw as it was when I 
ItHjk leave of iier in January, ITlM. 

H. i \ Ih lo M laar.H. 

Paowors Iloit.mNOM, r.ali 

I heard applietl to vou, tho othor <hiv,l>y an invalid (tleoroo 
Yi»unu:), vtM’V otnirsc^ words of ul>u.Nt‘, whieh I ot!f,dd, pta'liaps, to 
have resenttnl. He saiil yon wen^ ov impHtirnt in your 

hiitidi, 1 ton.^et whieh. 1 <»\erlooke(l the atlVont. 'flu' poi»r 
are tlie natural enemies of there'h ; weimist therefore panlou 
thi‘ a^ed an<l the diseasetl if they vent their ill will <»n uh hearty 
vonnii: fi'llows. I, to<», am swmrperini^ with h<*nlth, Homu 
portion of it piektnl up in that Idessed land 

Witrre uU, w h"Ui tmerea • j-JU'f “t nr.*' ‘terny. 

I wan absent uiore than four months. H w<add fill up my 
paper were I to enumeratt* all tin* tamons piaees 1 sasv. 'fhen'- 
fore, tiikt* my in'ronut m tiie form of a .’.eh'>ol li^Hson in rnsaTuphy. 
Mv jiHirnev wa ^ liMiiuded by I’eid < ’ast lt‘, iti the Isle ot Man tt> 
the we.st, bv Inverjieas to the mu'th. iual Abeitle«*n to the east. 

V<Hi eaunot iu’ense me of luirryiir': this tiitte tln'toieh th(^ 
(samtrv. I di«! not meet with a sinide nupleasiuit ineident on 
tlie jiau'm’V, and had a vast deal i»f enjoyment. First. I hpenfc 
H«'Veral wreks lu VS r >4 uiorelaud ami ( 'tuuberland. .\utl W ortls 
wtirtli aeeompanird me fi» Man, Stiitfa. and baia. I eopy yam 
it sonnet, wlm’h event yon jiml yrntr Seo(»>h wih* (on aeeouiit of 
the Hubjeeti will teel the beauty t»f.* It in, I think, the moat 
perhs’t *s<inm*t in the lanrt^iane. ICvtwy wonl in m a from 
the iiyhf in tht' first, to tin' sty't l*itrthnu>pf in the last, 

line* It is eompohed with tliut dt*ep ftadinit and |»erfeeti(»n of 
style tmifetl fluit bespeak the imister. 

After seeinit StjdVa, and the ( 'aledouian < anal, ajid wearvinit 
mvself ou the east eoa.sf td Si’oflaud, a triidittul eouutry, 

I went down tlie Heeside to Hraemai*, nu interest in**: caarntry. 
And from !*erth luaile a pisb-htriau tour tlirourh the Perth 
Hi|4ldand.H.t I stayed uim‘ dayn at Kiiinhuiyh. In varn-ty 

* “thi fin’ i)«‘e;uOio- m|' Sir VVu}f«'r Seaft Sur 

t A rai‘t»* Ui*' *4 tti*’ Mnoiui'’ “t tio-ahiUiiUM’*-' ra-.fks thnt It wie* ta 
hniSf hitiMi htiili n latf HU nM wou»;u« oaa«»ir4tmI«’.l u tlh iha lairti 
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of interesting objects, I know no place equal to it, — not even 
Naples, though there is an intensity of feeling raised by the 
Italian cities, which the cold climate of Auld Keekie at" once 
represses. There was no great feat in transporting the holy 
house from Palestine to Loretto ; but it would be something 
to clap Edinburgh on the shore of the Adriatic or Mediten'a- 
nean, per Bacco 1 professors and all, with their political econo- 
my and all other economies. The poor Italian would stand no 
chance with so acute and prudent a people. 

The south of Scotland has also its beauties. Wordsworth’s 
poems, Yarrow Unvisited and Visited,” made me quite long 
to see that district. Accordingly, after visiting a hospitable 
laird on the Tweed, I went over the mountain on a cygnet 
chase : — 

“ The swan on siill Saint Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 

But, alas 1 there were no swans to be seen. Wordsworth 
says they ought to have been there. But I did recognize the 
lines, 

“ What ’s Yarrow but a river bare, 

Gliding the dark hills under? ” 

I ought not to omit saying that, when at Edinburgh, I wit- 
nessed a manifestation of the spirit. I never heard antino- 
mianism so outrageously and mischievously preached. It was 
in effect and tendency an exhortation not to be deluded by 
the folly of supposing that God liked any one the better for 
being moral. So you think (do you that you can get God’s 
peace by wrapping yourself up in the filthy rags of your ovm 
righteousness, do you ^ Eh ! ” This was a fellow named Car- 
lyle, and he was interrupted by a maniac, who screamed out, 
“ There 'll he burnings ! ” and he stamped with his feet, and 
put himself into the attitude of the fighting gladiator. And 
this lasted for a quarter of an hour ! 

21st — I must close this letter in a tone very different fron 
its commencement. I have sustained another loss. Bern 
Mrs. Collier died yesterday. I was not unprepared for th< 
event. She died, as Mary Flaxrnan died, without any suffer 
ing whatever. She was one of the most amiable and estima 
ble women I ever knew. Her crowning virtue was, that shi 
lived for others ; therefore all others loved her. Towards mi 
she was all kindness : I owe years of comfort to her care 
Her last vears were the happiest of her life. She was perfect 
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Mary said, T hope my mother will live long to plague me ; 
I cannot do enough for her. No one ever had such a mother.” 
Mrs. Collier had often said to me, My children are too good.” 
These are consolations under affliction. 

July Hth. — (Isle of Man.) At Bala-sala we called on Mr. 
and Mrs. Cookson,* esteemed friends of the Wordsworths {vide 
‘‘ Yarrow Revisited,” p. 205). I had seen Mrs. Cookson at 
Kendal formerly : there is something very prepossessing in 
her person and manners. At Bala-sala are the remains of an 
ancient abbey (Rushen Abbey), a stream, and many trees, — 
a contrast to the nakedness of the adjacent country. Here 
we lounged more than an hour.f We arrived at dusk at Cas- 
tletown, the legal capital of the island ; but it is a poor little 

village in a bay, much less beautiful than Douglas 

Turned over a book of the Mona Statutes, which much amused 
me, — the style original. Some expressions are worth record- 
ing. It is ordered that persons outlaived shall not be inlawed 
without the King’s permission, whose title at one time was, 
“The Honorable Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, Lord and King 
of Man.” The isle is divided into “ sheddings ” (German, 
Scheidwigerij — boundaries or separations). The judges are 
called “deemsters,” that is, doomsters, or pronouncers of 
judgment. The title of the King is omv doughtfid Lord.” 
The place of proclaiming the law is the “ Tinwald.” “ Tin ” 
is said to mean “proclamation,” and “ wald,” “fenced round.” 
This, too, is German ; so that the Manx language seems to 
have some Teutonic affinities. 

* Parents of the executor of both Wordsworth and H. C. R. 

t And as the poet thought of his friend, and looked on the scene 

“ Where ancient trees this convent-pile enclose, 

In ruin beautiful,” 

the Sonnet, No. XX., of Poems connected with a tour in the summer of 1833 
was suggested, — 

“ And when I note 

The old tower’s brow yellowed as with the beams 

Of sunset ever there, albeit streams 

Of stormy weather-stains that semblance wi’ought, 

I tliazik the silent monitor, and say, 

‘ Shine so, my aged brow, at all hours of the da}’- ! ’ ” 

H. C. R. had pleasure in recollecting that he was present at the conception 
of this sonnet, for on the spot Wordsworth likened the color on the “ old 
tower ” to perpetual sunshine. 
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Mu,S. ('tAUK''‘»N Tn If. (\ U. 

IMisS nuichiusoll tflls lur tfiat < af « 
at the lutt' asst'ial'lap* «'!* i-*-' ^ aiui, ii a* 4 

till the aftt‘nin<tu, he ha<i a t-nnulr-I / i - .a t*. ^ !<# 4 

Before' 1 h'>uu' I ha»i fn-rit re;i4iii,* le'.ie- •*!" 
letters, l)t*ur I)t»nithv \Vt‘r4av»‘iiii''^ oMiitaiu fhr h- fi,r 

th(' iaiuily, ;uul of her e\ertit,}i,. \\ h.it ahruf aiel « ha 

hea<i they hiseover ! hat {aitla ue hear *4 h 'lora^ aini « 
of \vh{» have uaulf* hn^h'^ a}i4 4« air eh^iiaf ufi f| 

hut, whost' {ioini's aiai thnikuio * aoti If i ho s, arr si»»f f. 
eoinpared with hers' ^ rl laie umh all rh,- ,iier 

which his memory has reerae4, , 4 \j! \\ .4 , ’ 

(hinf)tr 'fth, <iiatte4al tie' \the!i.»UMl w.fh li. u.r, I 
is returnetl from Konie. H'- * r'-.4' h.-4 a 
noisi' there, on the text, U hat werf f i f ■ ) ' wh 

WHS thoujjtht uhsurii h\ uuuu , It w au aff a4* m litr Iiui! 
OUvS visitors there f«.r the:.r all*' eMU»iu4. He loieiie*! iil 
anetMloti' I relateil to huu fr*'iu Mrs H , wh.» ««\eihriir 
couple (4 hloiuls p*iir4 "Ht "f the i'lmieh, " \\ haf 4a| 
come* fori” “(), ilauuie*. 1 '• jto-' !'"r sri;i>e hh- 

/Mv’wVr .4/. ( ( Hjnhrel lu.- eh, \H, 

(io whom I ha\e hrru -4i-'w:ue ■..u,.r *•!' Hi.' fr 

( aiuhriili-et, ha'I au opp.afu’ .fi f -ie, . f e * v 

to him more iiit ere a ne% pi ’ h M , ? !i f.r f 1: < h. . 

'Friuify t'hapel, af whleh lIo„4 r! ee; ; v, r; ' v’ ’ . ! f 
was a r(»w f M'ea’ai 'Ueti te, .j- ./ ■ ^ 

A hoiiy thr tn-i i . . ... 

ha\'e Hot Srt learu.-.h e\r;i i,. «, ,! ?. I e,, r, ^ f,. 

uuatomy. 'Fhe;. vwr*- Ui'o-a . ? fi.r- er.-i .■ 

men, who w«iuI4 liitf ■a»;h'? •. M '.-i e: ■;* e,;f li,, 

for an Uxthri Ih.ji au»t a ( .eof.e..|.. rj, y i 

motto, yh/a jhir/i ./a-na Mr- --.- i ^ , #..4.. I ,p... 

tiou in lutellrefuai piir^»e‘-. U-n'llrir « .'H. .,| 

robust tiesenptiou. 'rie-' -ipaif *4 .-ni h ' . s m a.cs :> no 
have seemeii to Maxer.piOr ,e^ uaf'ii.a. :f i , k|.. 

their jiii-t v, li,. 1,;;., •., , . .j, _ j j 

ter it it h«‘ ettUVenf i4.Ual. 

HeU 

^ J.tnunr,/ nth. Ihriiku 4 « . 0 . K- j j, , , ,,, , i 

mVltlltll.ll, With thrill ft.,, M ^ 


s, HoraaiS, — THt>r<airs it\ iiiKdLoav. 


iKI4.J 


I'Jl 


man, whn lonkn pr. inaturfly «*M. Hf talkn low, st> I .slu>ul<i 
nut ha\o 1 ‘Uosst‘ii h»m tn lu* a luun «»!' iioti*. luntrr:^ was \(‘i'v 
(‘ivil to mo. lit' is fatiiotis Imi' I'ouo^ a lanfi talkor. I oun rt* 
ca>ni liothim;:. |‘orha{»s. that cit-.sorvt'S noflco; htit still hi? 
rtuivt'rsat loll \\,is jfloa ant t«' rooi ,llo«'t . llis aii' f :.'<h*i rtauarl' 
was <aj htorarv wtanon. Ihov str.im^o it is, that wltilo wo moi 
art* mo«l’‘.tiy otanout to amnso l>y xur writ urns, wtauon In 

iitiatiit'! Nli s IkuHit* wiitos pkiv. to illu.trato tht‘ passitajs 
Miss Martinoan ttsuiifS p“l;ttt'al ot’ouom\ h\ fah's, .Nlrn. Mai* 
ot»t hots ujt lor a lo-uoral iiiHtrm'ttir, not i.ul\ in lior iUahiifuo* 
hut iu fain atonos, ani Mi o» l’'.»h'‘owort h is a si liooimist rosH ii 
hri’ taloM. Wo talkoi 4iHo!!y of htorarv uial pultlio mou 
Uoi^ors |»niisoti {.oii hivor|*ool f.r lus lihorahty, whioli hi 
loarnoi, lafo m lifo. of ranmurt: and Huskismu. W hon ytauit^, 
ho Wits tlio huft of his ro|ii|>aiiiMUs. At < iuhst's ( ’olloLto, ("iUu 
hriiii.ti*, tlioiT hoaat a |«ar{ v at soijh* |‘;ow Ufauau's (1 hoho\« 
ho la-oko in, "I am i-otuo to tako toa with }"U.* 
*v\m, \ ou aro am" tt« tlo* jaiiup ' ” Ainl tho throat wa. 
ourriod out. Vo! ho who suiforoi suoh indiomty hoi-ana 
Pruno Muu'.tor. ho*'orfi iuaii«- m.imrio'i ahout WonlsWortl 
with olfvaaoi mfi-t'ost. Hi- rolatri a,u anooiofo 1 no\or lioart 
tjf, that W «.rd uoi'th had an aooai. tif whioh ilro\o mtiroh 
nut of his hoai a fun* t'f wlmii Mro Wori.sw oil h tm 

lui'kily Ht tho Hamo fnno lo-it tho i‘o|»y. 


II. <*. H, TO Mli. Ill \'t;« lua 

.^■■.u^a}iry *ifl, I Hill. 

I havo road your woa'k* with mnod fooliuos of satisfartior 
liutl UUoaaiUo.HH, hut Ui W hu'h tho iU"rooa!»lr lar^^ol^ |innioiui 
nato. I ha\o i»o\or aftoni|Uoti to i-oms-al from \ou that' m\ 
nuud iM vrr\ uuHotflod on tlo* yrmi intmts <*f rohoion, am 
fimf I am ‘sfdl what fho i^Uiakors rail a soc-kor, I wa'i voiw 
ill oduoafod, o*r rafhi'r I had no rojodar uoUruotiou, hut hoar« 
what aro oiillod orthodox nota>na |)rr.u'hi*d m m^i t hildhoiul 
mlion J, Iiko ofhor ohddron, hohrvod all fljat 1 hoard tiiionufi'a 
ilirloti. lint hoforo I was twouf^^ \oarf5 old, I mot with anti 
r*iu 4 i‘*na hooks, and had uoflnm*' fo o|»|*f»nr to aor’|Ui«*iiI aiyti 
inout.H, I ’'iiram." at onoo from ouo r^troiuo to auofhor, a,ui 
from hrhovim!' o\riyfhm;" I hi'lawrd uothun", M\ tiormai 
Htudios aftorwartl^i inado mo fjon ahlo of tho shallow iioss of thi 

* Tf«»liiU4v *' Tif-'r lira’!' I*nuti aa 4i« lalaiimitssai Wiliiijliti 
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whole class of writers whom I before respected, — one go 
feet they wrought on me ; they made me conscious of m 
ignorance, and inclined me to a favorable study of rel 
doctrines. After this, your conversation awakened my m 
this very important and salutary doubt. It occurred 
that it might possibly be, that certain notions which I h 
jected as absolute falsehoods were rather ill stated, errom 
stated, and misunderstood truths, than falsehoods. Or r 
that possibly there might be most important truths hidd 
it were, behind these misrepresentations. Now this inipr 
has been greatly advanced and improved by your book, 
am in consequence most anxious to pursue this inquirv 
which I flatter myself that you will kindly give me you 
— and for that purpose I mean, if you will permit it, to 
over and take up my residence for the summer in Heide 

I will, however, advert to one or two of the main j 
both in the history of my own mind, and of your book, 
ing originally heard the popular doctrines concerning tb 
of man, — the sin of Adam, — justification by faith, — an 
eternal damnation of all mankind except a few beli 
merely on account of their belief, stated in the most 
way, the moment the inherent absurdity of such notior 
made palpable to my mind, I rejected them without hesit 
N ow’ it has been a great consolation to me, the finding in 
work such a statement of the re^rl import of the doctrin 
the gospel as is entirely free from all those rational objei 
by wdiich I was so strongly influenced in my youth, an 
elFoct of which still remains. Your views concerning th 
of man maij he true ; the popular doctrine mmt he false, 
view concerning the ultimate purpose of the scheme of i*e( 
tion is worthy the purest concej)tions of the Divine m 
The popular doctrine of heaven and hell is Manicheism, 
this worst of additions, that' the evil spirit is more poA 
than the good spirit ; for only a few are to be saved, aftc 
Not less satisfactory to me is your explanation of the n 
of faith, — as expressive of a purification of the heart (. 

der Gesinming). The vulgar notion really represcir 
Supreme Being as actuated by feelings not very diflerent 
the i^ique and resentment of vain people, who punish 
who disbelieve what they say. In a word, there is n< 
topic which as treated by you is repugnant to my feeling 
wishes. 

The one doctrine which forms at present an insurmoui 
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stumbling-block is that of the atonement, — the doctrine c 
justification through the merits of Jesus Christ. Now, 1 a: 
not without hopes that I shall hereafter receive from you c 
planations as reasonable as on other points ; and that 1 slia 
find here, too, that though you talk with the vidgar, you c 
not think with them. But do not mistake my object in wri 
ing this. I do not ask you to write me a book. And it is n< 
in a letter that such a subj'ect can be treated ; but whenever 
take my residence for a time near you, I shall req^uest yoi 
aid in not merely this matter, but generally in the study c 
the great Christian scheme in all its bearings, about which 
have been talking — and talking very idlj^ and sometimes vei 
lightly — all my life, without ever stud 3 dng it as 1 ought, 
am anxious, as I said before, to remove this reproach from-iiK 
for, whether true or false, it is sheer folly on my part to lui\ 
given it so little attention, or rather to have attended to it j 
so desultory a waj^ I ought to add that 1 find no im|)edimei 
in the common notion of the Divine nature of Jesus Christ, ; 
I am conscious of being both Soul and Body <aiid yet One. 
can see nothing incredible even in the notion of tlio Divine ai; 
human nature of the Eedeemer, as he is called ; but in win 
does that redemption consist ?• That is the gi'oat ditficult 
Here, again, the vulgar doctrine expressed in such phrases 3 
‘^the precious blood” of Christ, — his infinite siiflerings, — tl 
atoning sacrifice, — (fee., (fee., — these, like the doctrines whit 
you have so well explained, excite nothing but disgust for tl 
present. My wish and hope are, that you may be able 1 
throw light on these also. 

April — Dined at Gooden^s, where I met among othei 
Dr. Bindley, the Secretary of the Horticultural Society. T~] 
surprised me by saying he knew Goethe only as a botanist, i 
which character he thought most highly of him, lie being tl 
author of the New System of Botany ; and that this is now t,l 
opinion of the most eminent botanists both in h' ranee a.r 
England. I rejoice at this unexi^ected intelligence. 

July 7th. — Went to Miss Denman, with whom I htul 
long chat on business. She wishes that Mr. Flaxmjui’s r 
mainiiig works should be preserved together, — a reasomib 
and honorable object of anxiety. 

July 9th. — In the evening at the Athenoeum, where 
found everybody agitated by the news of the day. The Mh 
istry is broken up. I am far from thinking it certain that C. 

VOL. II. 9 M 
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Tories will come in. It may end in the re-establishment 
the Ministry as before the Reform Bill passed. The L 
Church Bill is the rock on which the weak administration 
split. In fact the Ministry want courage to give up the li 
Church, and they are at the same time against the Irish 
pealers. Between the twm parties, they strive in vain to si 
a middle and safe course. 

Juli/ 10th, — I accompanied Miss Mackenzie, with Li 
Charlotte Proby, to Wilkie’s, where we saw the very inter 
ing beginning of a painting, Columbus showing his Plans 
two Monks.” Only, the philosopher’s head and the figure 
an interesting youth were finished. It is a very promising 
ginning. But Wilkie is more interesting than his picture, 
mild and sickly man, with an expression rather of kindi: 
than of elevation of character ; his gray little eyes are 
without an expression of slyness. 

July 25th. — Heard with sorrow of the death of a gi 
man, Coleridge 1 Mrs. Aders brought the intelligence, 
died with great composure, and fully sensible of his conditi 
Wordsworth declared to me (in 1812) that the powers of .C 
ridge’s mind were greater than those of any man he e 
knew. His genius he thought to be great, but his talents s 
greater. And it was in the union of so much genius with 
much talent that Coleridge surpassed all the men of Woi 
worth’s acquaintance. 

W. S. Landor to H. C. R. 

[No date, but on the outside is written, “ Summer, 1834.’ 

My Friend ! my Friend ! — What a dismal gap has b 
made within a little time, in the forest of intellect, among 
plants of highest growth ! Byron and Scott put the fashions 
world in deep mourning. The crape, however, was soon thrc 
aside, and people took their coffee, and drew their card, : 
looked as anxiously as ever at what was turning up. Tt 
deaths were only the patterings of rain before the sto 
Goethe, your mighty friend, dropped into the grave. Anotl 
next to him in power, goes after him, — the dear good C 
ridge. Little did I think, when we shook hands at part: 
that our hands should never join again. 

Southey is suffering froni a calamity worse than death. 
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Visit to Heidelberg. " 

Left home August 1st, — Eeturned Novemher 10th. 

On my way I stopped at Bonn (August 3d), and spent ar 
hour with Arndt. I had seen this distinguished patriot and 
popular writer only once before, — at Stockholm, twenty-sever 
years ago, — yet he recognized me at once. I found him ii: 
affliction; he had recently lost a fine boy, by drowning, througl 
the unskilfulness of a servant. When he had disburdened him 
self of this sorrow, he talked with great animation on the pub 
lie concerns of the day. Arndt was a violent hater of Buona 
parte, and fled from his" proscription. When the restoratior 
w'as complete, he became obnoxious to the sovereigns he hac; 
so warmly served (not for their own sakes, but for the people) 
and was not suffered to lecture at Bonn, where he was a pro 
fessor, thou^ his salary was allowed him. Under these cir 
cumstances, I talked of all countries but Prussia ; but Ik 
seemed to have forgotten the injustice done him by the gov 
eminent. He was greatly altered in his political feelings, anc 
chiefly through the effect of one speculative opinion, and tha' 
is, the great influence of national character and race. I 
seemed to break in upon all the ordinary rales of justice. Ac 
cording to it, nations are doomed to a certain course by : 
sort of fatality superior to the influence of opinions or mora 
causes. He loved the Prussian character, and spoke slighting 
ly of the Poles, — I suppose under the influence of this fixe( 
opinion. He considered the Poles incapable of fidelity, an( 
therefore of union. Compared with them, he spoke highly oi 
the Russians. On the same ground, he justified the predomi 
nance of England in Ireland. The Irish, he said, have n< 
foresight, no prudei^ce ; they cannot colonize, and are incapabl 
of self-government. They are brave, but cannot make use o1 
the effects of bravery. Of France he said, in spite of Nape 
Icon’s famous cry, “ Ships, commerce, and colonies,” it canno 
become a colonizing state. The English would have alread 
settled matter’s in Algeria. Neither the Russians nor tli 
French could, he thought, ever be a great naval power. He a^ 
sorted that the German character resists slavery. Even who 
the government is in form absolute, the administration canne 
be arbitrary. In nothing that Arndt said could I more agre 
with him than in this. Some of his other assertions are ];e] 
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August 11th. — At a party at Madame Thomas’s I 
among other old friends, Ludwig Tieck, his daughter, an 
Countess. He is more bent, but with a fresher compk 
than when I saw him at Dresden, in 1829, He spoke of 
ridge with high admiration, and heard of his death with 
apparent sorrow. I spoke of his Dramaturgische Blatter 
complained of his tone of depreciation towards the Ed 
stage. The most prominent person — he who talked the 
and the best — was Grimm,* one of the Gehrilder Grimm, tl 
thors of the Volhsmuhrchen^ and of the famous ‘‘Ge 
Grammar.” He is a lively talker, with a very intelle 
countenance, expressive rather of quickness than depth, 
declaimed vehemently against the cheap literature of the 
: — not merely on account of its injuring the trade^ but becai 
gives only imperfect knowledge, excites pride, and draws 
pie out of their proper sphere. He is not the correspoi 
of Hayward. 

During my stay at Heidelberg much of my time was 
with my old college acquaintance, Frederick Schlosser c 
Stift. Here (says my journal of the 17th August) I had a 
friendly reception from Schlosser and his wife, and also 
Senator Brentano, his wufe, &c., &c. By the presence 
many acquaintances I was put into high spirits, and I 
not for a long time been in a more delightful frame of 
To this the singular beauty of the spot contributed not a 
The views up and down the Neckar, from the platform 1 
this ex-monastery, are exquisite, and the amiable occi 
seem fully to enjoy them. 

On a subsequent occasion Schlosser showed me a val 
collection of MSS. and old pamphlets, of and about Goetl 

September 2d, — An interesting afternopn. I dined 
Madame Niese. The Beneckes and Schlossers there, and 
them Gdrres, Professor of History at Munich, his wife, d 
ter, and grandchild. Gdrres has the wildest physiognon 
looks like an overgrown old student. A faun-like nos 
lips, fierce eyes, and locks as wild as Caliban’s. Strong 
with a sort of sulky indifference towards others, are the c. 
teristics of his manner. I had little or no conversatioi 

* Mr. Howitt tells me that H. C. R. gave to the brothers Grimm the 
story of The Fisherman and his -Wife.” Mr. Howitt says : “ I had hei 
was the case, and therefore asked H. C. R. whether it was true. 1 

^ Vno ’ n-na liAw liA fmmrl it. T think hft llJlf] it, from ail olfl ^ 


I 
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Mm. The gentlemen went np to tlio vinr\ar*l 1 " 

with the ladies, and except a Iitth‘ (alk, at l.i f. .m’..;- J- ■ 
the Brentanos, I had no chat with hint. 1 vv;i . I . : 
and talked more than with such pc'nstais 1 MU: .hf - * 
rigid Catholic. J-fe was once a sort nf h’.-ni:. ,il, 1 j . ■ . 

Conservative. His hooks aiXMlistinauisla'd L-i' fh»' j ■■■ 
his work on the Yofhhilchcr is such as tli!* I i i 

understand. Of his later works I kn«»w ni'fluoc. IL !■ : 

in me a strong resemhlauco to Frau/, vnti Ihuthr, n pi 
sophic mystic ! ^ 

Walking home early J met Charles KiauMi* ate! ho. %%ih-. 
joined them, and chatteil with Ihtaa fnr nu fmur »'i5 rh. ^ u. 
towards the Stift. lie talked of tfcnuau htcuifurr , 

and in a gentlemanly tone. He sahi he was vny loipi ^ fh , 
he had now nothing to do with th(» s(ag<*. ( ‘haih s \ . lui,, i . 

also been staging at Heidellu'rg. I w<‘iit . f ■ v 

theatre with him, to see nm AVr/o Z/a-/ -r- lh ■ 

became tired. He has since <lincMl at mir fai l. d’h f^. .. . . 
have had a walk with in’in. 

September lOtL — In the ni<»niing 1 had a call h- sutl.. 1^ - 
chenrath Schwarz, a conscitMif ions, ‘.'i.Md (.Id lu.m. «! ■. . - 
a letter lately to apoIogiz(‘ for haviiie; I'untra.h. f. IF- , * 

of Kant’s distribution of tJu' Tree of Knouh -f , .u,., > . • ; 
polished nations of Furop(s to the Fivfi. h fh. i . 

Italians the crown, tla^ Fnglish the frujf.and th, » 

root. His letter contains ](‘ss apt cifafjon-^ fi.-ui K 
still worth preservation. 

In the evening 1 went to the Kiivhrm-ifh S,hw-,o:, i, , 
and supper. A small party of s<*riouh wh-o* le- , 

greatly likes. I was against tin' held m vmdu afe.uV? i. 1* .^ ' 
And we had also religious talk. Cue cin-uncUaij, .- n o r. i - . 
able,— all the party, i. e. Hhlmamg withMur h.,.a .uM I;, 
were against rationality in ndigioim HcutuH* tif , iu,d f ^ i , 
^rsisted that the governmmit had no ru-ht i.. 

^aulus, having once appointed him. Who .-h.,|| 

such cases of what is, ,, /, .■/ 


M Of hi,h mornih., r.- 

rthen \eiy yoniig I hi„( tm, ,sj,n„. • - ft 

f7w:he^nff (,ettiu(r hack or (•IutIu vi i t... ' ’ 

ilways deemed it voM, j.-. 


ting Herder above Goethe. This 1 did not allow, tiiougn i was 
willing to admit that an unconscious suspicion that Herder was 
in religious matters above Goethe might operate on the latter 
so as to make him feel unfriendly to Herder. Undoubtedly be- 
tween these men there was no love lost. 

September 20tL — Finished the fourth volume of Goethe’s 

CoiTespondence.” Many most delightful things in these 
volumes. I was^ surprised by Goethe’s favorable judgment of 
Walter Scott’s “Life of Hapoleon.” He calls Scott the best 
narrator of the age ; and speaks of him. as an upright man who 
has tried to get rid of national prejudices. He concludes by the 
shrewd remark, that “ such hooks show you more of Jie writer 
than the subject^ 

Dined with Madame Herder. I talked with her about her 
great fath*er-in-law. She declares him to have been a Unita- 
rian, and says he spoke the language of orthodoxy without 
being orthodox. 

I left before four, and then went to Schlosser. Looked over 
some pamphlets about Goethe, — his correspondence with Klop- 
stock. Klopstock admonished him for letting the Duke get 
drunk. Goethe answered rather coldly, but respectfully, and 
begged to be spared such letters. Klopstock thereon replied 
that Goethe was unworthy such an act of friendship. They 
probably never met again. Goethe nowhere alludes to this. 
The best answer to the charge is, that Goethe lived to the age 
of eighty-three, and the Duke to more than seventy. No ruin- 
ous sensuality could have been practised by them. 

September 21st, — ^ Read with Benecke, and afterwards walked 
with him and Mrs. Benecke to Madame Niese. The'Schlossers 
came there. An interesting chat with Fritz Schlosser about 
the men of the last age, — our youth. He said that F. Jacobi 
anxiously wished to be a Christian, and would hail him as a 
benefactor who should relieve him from his doubts. In fact, 
Jacobi was a Sentimentalist and a Theist. He hated Kantian- 
ism because he thought it wanted life and feeling. He loved 
Spinoza’s character, but thought himself wronged in being 
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cessity of which man partakes. Such are all the the 
arising out of the contemplation of Nature. And the the 
of Liberty are those which arise out of that self-detern: 
power in man which constitutes his moral nature. T( 
class belong all moi'al ideas. Of Liberty he further expli 
that this being a faculty liable to be abused, — and this 
itably, — the purpose of our being is so to improve this 
ty, or exert it, that at least it is no longer capable of e 
When once man cannot abuse his freedom, — when he ^ 
tarily and spontaneously does what the moral law requir 
then there is tliat synthesis or' union of Liberty and Nec 
which is the characteristic of God, and by attaining to ' 
man partakes of the Divine nature, — the problem of h 
existence to be ultimately solved- by all ! 

Let me connect with this a strange saying of Goethe’s, 
the ne ultra of progress, — If there be not a God 
there will be one day.” 

T shall take no notice of my walks with Benecke ii 
glorio\is country, nor of my intercourse with his adm 
wife who still survives, but refer only to his opinions. C 
these, more remarkable than that on Liberty and Nec< 
he gave me on the 1 9th of October, when he read to me 
thing he had written on the Lord’s Supper. He explaim 
meal as a symbol of the union of the Christian with Go- 
is by food that life is sustained, — that is, the union < 
body and soul, or spirit. But had not the food a sp 
couid have no effect on the mind. The nutritive power 
food is distinct from its coarse material nature. And 
Paul S 2 ')eaks of a body. Benecke did not succ 

making mo comprehend his explanation of Christ’s t 
‘‘ This is my body.” This reminded me of a fine sajd 
Coleridge, in the Quarterly Revieiv, that ^'the Calvinisi 
volatilized the Eucharist to a word, — the Romanists c 
it to an idol.” Benecke added, that, living in a Ch 
country, he should not be satisfied without partaking 
Lord’s Supper, though he attaches no importance to ii 
course, the Roman Catholic idea of the reception being 
sary to salvation is gross superstition. And he added 
my journal remarks had occurred to me before, that tl 
which says that he that believeth and is baptized si 
saved, and that he that believeth not shall be damne( 
not say, and he that is not baptized shall be damned, 
approved of immersion as the primitive form of baptisn 
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— Of my admiration for Goethe, Benecke says, in his 
published letters : t I agree with you in the judgment you 
express of what Robinson has thought of Goethe. He who so 
admires Goethe ” (a just admiration, I think) shows that he 
does not miss in him that without which there can be no true 
greatness. And he who does not perceive where it is not, can- 
not feel it where it really is.” This is not altogether true in 
its application to me. If, by not missing^ Benecke meant that 
I did not perceive where it 'was not, he did me injustice. The 
real difference between us lies in this, that I could perceive an 
excellence where the higher was hot. 

October 24 th. — I met Frau von Amim, and had a long talk 
with her about her book, — “ Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child.” She is highly and unreasonably dissatisfied with what 
has been done, or rather not done, in England. She had diffi- 
culty in getting it introduced in a way satisfactory to herself ; 
and even at last she was so dissatisfied with the translation an 
English acquaintance had made for her, that she printed a 
translation of her own. This might be worth keeping in a 
cabinet of literary curiosities, but it never became sufficiently 
known to be an object of ridicule or censure. She told me 
that Gorres declares this book will be the noblest monument 
yet erected to Goethe’s memory. 

At six I went with Charlotte Serviere to see the painter 
Veit, with whom and Madame von Schlegel I spent a very 
pleasant evening. Madame von Schlegel was the daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn. She is the mother of Veit, and married 
as her second husband Friedrich von Schlegel. She is old, and 
has the appearance of a sensible woman. ,I talked with her 
chiefly on personal matters. She spoke with' regret of Wilhelm 
Schlegel’s having become so much of a Frenchman in his lite- 
rary opinions. Certainly the learned Professor’s affected disre- 
gard of German literature is not the least of his coxcombicali- 
ties. 

By the by, I should have mentioned that the conductor of 
the diligence by which I came from Heidelberg, a well-looking 
man, though somewhat of a braggart, said that he had a broth- 
er on the Frankfort stage, who had been offered a salary of 
several thousand dollars to go to Stuttgart. But,” said he, 

my brother will not go to Stuttgart, — at Stuttgart there is 
no public, there is onl}^ a Court ! 1 ” A genuine Imperial free- 

* Written in 1854. 

t “ Wilhelm Benecke’s Lebenskizze und Briefe.” Dresden, 1860. 

9* 
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city speech. He said his father and family for a hnnc 
years had been conductors of a diligence. 

Passing through Dunkirk, T strolled into the large chu 
where there were three priests engaged in catechizing boys 
girls. It was by no means an edifying sight. I undersi 
only a little, but enough not to lament that I could underst 
no more. I heard who was the first man, and to the ans 
as to who was the first woman, I heard a “ Bon.^^ Had Ac 
a father 1 ’’ seemed a puzzler to the boy, and how he answc 
I could not hear ; neither did I hear the answer to a ques 
which would have been a puzzler to me, — why man was no 
of the limon de terre^ and not of some other espece de terre. 
a question which I could guess was, Why was Eve saic 
have been made of Adam’s rib ? ” I did catch the reply 
the teacher, not of the boy, — “ C^est pour faire voir qtu 
femme est en dependance mr Vhomme. ” And then the dirty 
low grinned with a leer and a wink to the Messieurs les Hran^ 
And some women grinned too. And this, says my journa 
religious instruction, and so Christians are taught ! I mi 
have added, — and so is society formed. This incident m 
such an impression on me that I have a vivid recollection c 
now. 

December IJftli. — I dined with the Baldwins,* and had. 
usual, an agreeable evening. He is in high spirits at 
change of the Ministry. He seems to think that the D 
and Sir Eobert Peel will be reforming Ministers, — a good \ 
certainly. The dissolution, it is supposed, will take place 
mediately. I had no difficulty in treating lightly, and as s 
an after-dinner conversation, these serious matters. Feel 
as I do, so little of a partisan, if I could by a wish detern 
the character of the new House of Commons, it should con 
a few Eadicals, — merely enough to enable the party to sa] 
they wish, and the Whigs should be just strong enough tc 
sume their places, but with so very powerful a Tory Opposi 
as to be restrained from measures of destructive violence, 
a letter to my brother I wrote : There is such an equip 
of honor, integrity, and intelligence distributed among 
conscientious Conservative alarmists on the one hand, and 
generous and philanthropic Eeformers on the other, th 
have no strong feeling in any contest between them. I fe« 
passionate hostility against none but the Eadicals. The 
Tory party, if not dead, is forced to sham death.” 

* See Vol. I. p. 278. 
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KOBKKT HAI.L. 


|U»XS 'SU^'TS.. 


JiftYiiiher .'frth. (<hi n visit to ni v friruiis ih** Tsitt issnus : 
■\\ it haul.) I t(»ok a walk whti tho I’atfts <'Us in thr : r*«nn(! 
''riu'V hnvu Ik*i‘U plautiui: tna-s lasir thrruulri aithr 
:is hv lav two \ r.nr.-^ :in«'. lo»ia\ I |4,Uifftl ihr* 

lijtiu's in a triau.uular jM-sUion. Pi'ihafr., a. Jais.l, k.iin . . 
liail'saui, thusn tn*t'H will kt‘t<|» aiiu« ui} tm-uana h*n,'« r flii 
siiiy otlu-r ati (»f mv lift* ' Vi-t um i hd»l w.t,s |.n -mf Cm w jfia 
the plant iiu,!;-. At uii'ht I n-.ui (t!v,'..rv’:s '' Uiiv of Us4 v 
llall.” 'I'lin dulv passiH'r-^ that atlnuttsl ua- worr tha ia -i 
I J is fhara«‘trr hu<l uotluin* |M'ruhar lu if. ll»' !ia4 fu 

tnstn aiul ^rvat floquunvu, hut iitfrr all wan Uut first iaf«n 
t hfi-^ u<|uai til Jumuy Ta) lor t»t' liurk«\ Hut ho wj 

/e ti'i/t /infhr/is of all tho hihsoutuipt |.fri‘Hohrr,H of thv tliiv. U 
hiH Huvin^H, horn an* u fow : 

L Hfiiux t«»hi that tlio Arohhihhop of < ‘aiitorhurv’» rhapiai 
ciiinr iuti» fhi' room to hav ^u'ai’o. and tlim wf'ut out, hr ^aa 
-*■ St^ that i.H hihuLt urrut I Hta tiraro uot rlioo’aup; to pro'.ri 
hin own rrtpu‘Ht.M to thr Kiui'; of luufi, rails m a drputv i 
tirkt' up Ilia mrHHurrrs. A prrat man ualrrd 

A!, '* In nuittrr.H I»f i“ousr*,rUrr, Jlf-f I'/iMi.y/e.v ar*’ hrs! , 1 

IxillttrrH of pniiirurr, thr /tL f," 

id. < )f lU.siutp Watsoifa hfr, '* l‘o<«r man * I p:f) hun. I 
tiiarrird puhHr virtur in his »*iuly da\*a hut :,rrmrd f »ii vi 
jii't erwardn to hr tpmrrriliuo \uth Ins wdr.” 

4. A lady Knyiuj=j; shr wotdd vviuf and *-.rr, uhm iiakrd ‘ 
HiiliHiTihi', ' “ Shr in watrhiiiKt not to do |*o*‘<'h hut tiM‘W’a| 
IViJiu it.” 

f). Ilattlr of \Vat<'rhH»» “ 'flir hattir anti it^ rrhiilfM n 
y>€'nrr<l to inr to put hark thr rlork of thr world d 
lo'rers,” ^ 

(>. < tf I)r. Mnp'r'H mttf ah<ntt fhr t^itholir IhsHriifmn thi 
t.h<‘ t'atholir.H luid a i'hurrh and no r<‘h,id“tn anti tlir his soiifi 
ft lU'Ui.don ami no rlnirrh* hr .saitl : It is- fah-o, hut is an r 

<ri »llrn( stom* to prit a I ha.srnfrr w. 

7. ** dlir hrad of |a nunistorj is :.«» full of lariitlui 

lint, ri'lioituu out* mirdit lu’ trmptrd ft* fanry that ho tar-, a >ti 
flay .Stall, wliirh hr arrrWM on in dut' finir, aUtl fair-, off' ru-i 
Aitniday nH»riun| 4 .” 

H, Urin^ tt»!tl that liin iuumafi«»ii nuTraia-d with hr^ \ rai 
Indrrti! 'fhrn I am likr ttiUrhwtM«i, thr mm'r lirna i' 
tlxe iamicr iimi.” 
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1835. 

January 1st — (At Witham.) The New Year’s post brought 
me a letter from Talfourd announcing the death of that “ frail 
good man,” — “a good man if a good man ever was,” to use 
Wordsworth’s affectionate expression, — Charles Lamb, 


Talfourd to H. C. B. 

Temple, 31st December, 1834. 

My dear Robii^son, — I am very sorry that I did not know 
where you were, that I might have communicated poor Lamb’s 
death to you before you saw it in the newspaper ; but I only 
judged you were out of town by not having received any 
answer to a note (written before I was aware of Lamb’s illness), 
asking you to dine with us on Saturday next. I first heard 
of his illness last Friday night, and on Saturday morning I 
went' to see him. He had only been seriously ill since the 
preceding Wednesday. The immediate disease was erysipe- 
las ; * but it was, in truth, a breaking up of the constitution, 
and he died from mere weakness. When I saw him, the dis- 
ease had so altered him' that it was a very melancholy sight ; 
his mind was then almost gone, and I do not think he was 
conscious of my presence ; but he did not, I believe, suffer 
any pain, nor was he at all conscious of danger. Ryle saw 
him the day before ; then he was perfectly sensible ; talked of 
common things, and said he was only weak, and should be 
well in a day or two. He died within two hours after I saw 

him I doubt whether Mary Lamb will ever be quite 

herself again, so as to feel her loss with her natural sensibility. 
She went with Ryle yesterday to the churchyard, and pointed 
out a place where her brother had expressed a wish to be 
buried ; and that wish will be fulfilled. The funeral will take 
place on Saturday, from the house where he died, at one 
o’clock. It will be attended by Moxon,. Ryle, who is executor 
with me, a gentleman from the India House, who witnessed 
the will, and was an old companion there. Brock, Allsop, and, 
I believe, Carey. If you had been in town, we should, of 
coimse, have proposed it to you to attend, if you saw fit ; but 
this is no occasion which should bring you to town for the pur- 
pose, unless for the gratification of your own feelings, as there 

* Caused by a fall, which took place on Monday, and which made some 
slight wounds on the face. 
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will be quite sufficient in point of number, and Miss Lamb is 
not capable of deriving that comfort from seeing you which 
I am sure she would do if she were herself. .... Pray act 
exactly as you think best.* 

January 12th, — I resolved to-day to discharge a melan- 
choly duty, and went down by the Edmonton stage to call on 
poor Miss Lamb. It was a melancholy sight, but more so to 
the reflection than to the sense. A stranger would have seen 
little remarkable about her. She was neither violent nor un- 
happy ] nor was she entirely without sense. She was, however, 
out of her mind, as the expression is ; but she could combine 
ideas, although imperfectly. On my going into the room 
where she was sitting with Mr. Waldron, she exclaimed with 
great vivacity, Oh ! here ’s Crabby'' She gave me her hand 
with great cordiality, and said: Now this is very kind, — not 
merely good-natured, but very, very kind to come and see me 
in my affliction.” And then she ^ran on about the unhappy 

insane family of my old friend . It would be useless to 

attempt recollecting all she said ; but it is to be remarked 
that her mind seemed turned to subjects connected with in- 
sanity as well as with her brother’s death. She spoke of 
Charles repeatedly. She is nine years and nine months older 
than he, and will soon be seventy. She spoke of his birth, and 
said that he was a weakly, but very pretty child. I have no 
doubt that if ever she be sensible of her brothers loss, it will 
overset her again. She will live forever in the memory of her 
friends as one of the most amiable and admirable of women. 


W. S. Landor to H. C. E.. 

[No date.] 

The death of Charles Lamb has grieved me very bitterly. 
Never did I see a human being with whom I was more inclined 
to sympathize. There is something in the recollection that 
you took me with you to see him which aflects me greatly 
more than writing or speaking of him could do with any other. 
When I first heard of the loss that all his friends, and many 
that never were his friends, sustained in him, no thought took 
possession of my mind except the anguish of his sister. That 
very night, before I closed my eyes, I composed this : — 

* After long vacillation Mr. Robinson determined to stop at Witham, and 
not go to London for the funeral, — a determination which he always after- 
wards regretted. 
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TO THE SISTEE OF CHAELES LAMB. 

Comfort thee, 0 thou mourner ! yet awhile 
Again shall Elia’s smile 

Kefresh thy heart, whose heart can ache no more. 

What is it we deplore ? 

He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 

Far worthier things than tears. 

The love of friends, without a single foe ; 

Unequalled lot below ! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 

Shalt thou for these repine V 

He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 

Left them he has.: what then ? 

Are not his footsteps followed bv the eyes 
Of all the good and wise ? 

Though the wai*m day is over, yet they seek, 

Upon the lofty "peak 

Of his pure mind, the roseate light, that glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 

Behold him ! From the Spirits of the Blest 
He speaks : he bids thee rest. 

If you like to send these to Leigh Hunt, do it. He may be 
pleased to print in his Journal this testimony of affection to 
his friend, — this attempt at consolation to the finest genius 
that ever descended on the heart of woman 

March 8d, — This was a busy day. I breakfasted with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth (who are staying in town) ; Sir Robert 
Inglis called : something highly respectable in his appearance , 
benevolence and simplicity are strongly expressed in his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Rogers also called \ he invited me to dine with 
the Wordsworths at his house to-day. I then walked with the 
Wordsworths to Pickersgill, who is painting a small likeness of 
the poet for Dora. We sat there for a couple of hours, enliven- 
ing l3y chat the dulness of sitting for a portrait. At six o’clock 
I returned to the West, and dined at Rogers’s with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth. The very rooms would have made the 
visit interesting, without the sight of any person. The pic- 
tures and marbles are delightful. Everywhere the most per- 
fect taste imaginable. 

March 4-th. — Dined at the Athenseum. A chat with Sheil 
and the Bishop of Exeter together, — an odd trio, it must be 
owned. The Bishop was the most of a courtier of the three. 
We all told anecdotes, — I, of the Irish padre in the mail with 
Sheil and me. Talking afterwards with Sheil alone, I declared 
to him my conviction that the Irish had a moral right to rebel 
if the continuance of the Anglican Church were insisted on. 
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March 8th. — It is certain that Fonblanque now writes for 
the Chronicle. But this week there is in the Examiner no 
symptom of exhaustion. One sentence I must copy, — it is 
admirable : ‘ • The pretence of the Tory Ministry that it is big 
with reforms, is like the trick of women under sentence of 
death, to procure a respite by the plea of pregnancy ; but in 
these cases the party is kept under bolt and bar during the 
period for proving the falsehood of the pretence : and so must 
it be with our lying-in government.” 

March IJfth. — I called on Wordsworth, by appointment, at 
Pickersgill’s. The small picture of Wordsworth is much better 
than the large one. From Moxon I heard the gratifying intelli- 
gence that the Trustees of the India House Clerks’ Fund have 
resolved to allow Miss Lamb £ 120 per annum. This I have 
written to Talfourd. All anxiety about her future subsistence 
is now at an end. 

March SOth. — At half past seven, went to Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, where I dined. The amusing man of the party was a 
young Irishman, — Lover, — a miniature-painter and an au- 
thor. He sang and accompanied himself, and told some Irish 
tales with admirable effect. One of King O’Toole, and one 
of an Irish piper. In both, exquisite absurdities, uttei'ed in 
a quiet tone and yet dramatically, constituted the charm. 
Among the other guests were Chorley and the American 
Willis. Count D’Orsay of course did the honors. Did not 
leave till near one, and then went to the Athenmum, where I 
stayed till past two, chiefly talking politics with Strutt.* The 
issue of the debate on the Irish Church very doubtful. 

Miss Burney to H. C. R. 

22 Henrietta Street, Bath, Febraary 18, 1835. 

My dear Friend, — I will talk to you of a journey to town 
which I meditate undertaking towards the middle or latter cud 
of May. I want to see my sister D’Arblay, and certain other 
old friends, and I had purposed applying to my niece, Mrs. 
Payne, for a little house-room during my London sojourn. 
But, behold ! my charms, either bodily or mental, or both, 
have captivated the fancy of a gay gallant, aged only eighty, — 

a Rev. James uncle to Miss C -. He has a snug 

bachelor’s house in Pimlico, and has so set his heart upon 
having me under his roof, that when I at first declined the 

* Now Lord Helper. 
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invitation, he .looked so mortified, so like an unhappy Strephon, 
that finally my tender womanish heart was softened, and I 
promised hi-m three weeks or a month of my engaging com- 
pany. This has revived him, and he left Bath ten days since, 
the happiest of expectant lovers. Meanwhile, of all the birds 
in the air, who do you think is actually boarding with me in 
my present residence, and subscribing to all the ways and 

doings of a Bath boarding-house 1 Why, Miss C herself, 

the one you dined with at Mr. King’s ! Since that time she 
has been residing again with her father, near Li6ge ; but long- 
ing and sighing for the pleasure of becoming a Carmelite nun, 
an’ please you ! Something or other, however, — I cannot well 
make out what, — has put her off from this very judicious plan 
for the present ; yet, so excited had been her spirits, and so 
shaken her health, both of body and mind, that it was thought 
desirable for her to spend a few months in her own country, and 
amidst persons and scenes that might take ofi^ her thoughts from 
what had so long exclusively engrossed them. To Bath, then, 
she came, a little before Christmas, partly attracted perhaps by 
me, and still more by a certain Catholic Bishop Bains, residing 
at Prior Park, and her great friend. And a good friend too, for 
he is wholly averse to her becoming a nun ; and, moreover, as 
she has been advised here by a medical man to observe a more 
nourishing diet, he (the Bishop) has given her a dispensation, 
whereby she may abstain from killing herself by fasting rigor- 
ously throughout the approaching Lent. 

I return your Italian volumes, my dear friend, with many 
thanks, owning honestly that I have never looked into them ; 
for the thread of my interest in Botta’s “ History ” having been 
interrupted by my leaving Florence, I could not for the life of 
me connect it again ; and I got hold of other books, — read no 
Italian for ages, — and at last pounced one fine day upon a good 
clear edition of Ariosto, and have been and am reading him with 
even more delight than when he first fell into my hands. Here 
and there he is a bad boy ; and as the book is my own, and I 
do not like indecency, I cut out whole pages that annoy me, 
and burn them before the author’s face, which stands at the 
beginning of the first volume, and I hope feels properly 
ashamed. Next to Ariosto, by way of something new, I treat 
m^^self now and then with a play of one William Shakespeare, 
and I am reading Robertson’s ‘‘ Charles V.,” which comes in 
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love modern reading, I was glad to find myself possessed of a 
very tidy edition of a biographical work you may perhaps have 
heard tell of, — Plutarch’s “ Lives.” If you should ever meet 
with it, I think I might venture. to say you would not dislike it. 

I am with good and worthy people, who took much care of 
me when I was ill ; and I like Bath better than Lonnon, as 
you cockneys call it; and, except once more to revisit the 
dear interesting Rome, I never desire to see Italy again in all 
mv born days. Of Florence I had much too much. Adieu, 
dear friend. 

Yours ever truly, 

S. H. Burney. 

April 5th. — At seven I dined with Rolfe. An interesting 
party, — in all twelve. Among them were Jeffrey, once editor 
of the Edinburgh EevieWy now Lord Jeffrey, a Scotch judge ; 
Rand, an American lawyer, Empson, Sutton Sharpe, Buck- 
worth,^ Milne, a young barrister, &c. Jeffrey is a sharp and 
clever-looking man, and, in spite of my dislike to his name, he 
did not on the whole displease me. His treatment of Words- 
worth would not allow me to like him, had he been greater by 
far than he was. And therefore when he said, “ I was ahvays 
an admirer of Wordsworth,” I could not repress the unseemly 
remark, ^‘You had a singular way of showing your admira- 
tion.” 

H. C. R. TO Benecke. 

2 Plowden Buildings, 27tli April, 1836. 

Mt dear Sir, — I am convinced that whenever the at- 
tempt is made to introduce into England such a scheme of 
theology as you have ausgedacht (thought out), the greatest 
difficulty of its being made accessible to English understand- 
ings will arise more from the neglect of the faculty of severe 
thought in this country, than from a want of sympathy in re- 
ligious feeling. I believe that you would have found a “fit 
audience, though few,” among the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps, too, among such Churchmen as Barrow, 
Cudworth, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor. By the by, I shall be 
anxious to know your opinion of the “ Holy Dying.” Perhaj^s 
Taylor is the least profound of all the great men I have men- 
tioned. As an orator, he stands at the head. I will seek 
some other snecimen of his comnosition. Eminent writers not 
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clergymen of the Established Church are Baxter, Howe, ‘ 
(the translator of Jacob Boehme ”). But the most awf 
tremendous of all metaphysical divines is the American ul 
Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards, -whose book on “ Original E 
I unhappily read when a very young man. It did me an ir 
arable mischief. But it is a work of transcendent intellec 
power. I am sure you will find it has been translated. 
object was to display the Calvinistic scheme in all its inten 
and merciless severity. The strict justice of punishing 
men eternally for the sin of one man was insisted on as a 
sequence of the infinite justice of God ; the possibility of 
vation was deduced from the somreignty of God’s grace ; 
the absolute and invincible predestination to eternal suffe 
of all on whom that grace was not freely conferred (for w 
alone the atoning sacrifice of Christ was performed) was i 
barbarously maintained. 

I should like to know what is thought of J onathan Edwa 
I do not say by yourself, — for on a portion of that subje 
am happy that you have explained yourself satisfactorily 
but by the reputed orthodox of the modem Evangelical Chu 
The other books, which I sent rather to Mrs. Benecke 1 
yourself, have, I dare say, pleased you. I wish Mrs. Ben 
would amuse herself, or procure some friend to do so, by ti 
lating Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Essay on Inconsistent Expectatic 
I hold it to be one of the most exquisite morsels of En^ 
prose ever written. And it had the most salutary effeci 
me. When a young man I met with it, and so deeply 
I impressed with it, that I can truly say I never rep 
at any one want or loss, or the absence of any good that 
befallen me 

You will have sympathized with us during the recent cor 
between the Reformers and anti-Reformers. The Refori 
have gained a temporary victory, but the battle is not yet c 
There has been, certainly, a reaction towards Toryism, 
to that degree is Toryism vanquished, that Sir Robert ! 
could only gain a hearing by professing to be himself a 
former. So that now it is a question, not of Reform anc 

Reform, but of how much Reform My opinion is that g 

caution is requisite, in order to enable the Whigs to retain t 
very small majority. I believe that both Whigs and Rad; 
have seen their former error. Though that enormous al 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland must ultimately be sacrifi 
yet the Whigs have for the present contented themselves 
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asserting tlie right to apply the surplus of the Church revenue 
to the education of the Catholic poor of Ireland. And so much 
the Lords must yield. The Eadicals will be wise enough to 
press for no more at present 

April 28tJi, — I wrote to Miss Denman to tell her of my 
having spoken to Spring Eice, the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, about her collection of Flaxman’s remains ; he says that 
the suggestion that the whole should be deposited in the 
National Gallery is worth consideration. I am to remind him 
of this by letter. 

SOtli, — Eead the dedication to ^^Don Juan.” Byron’s 
wit and satirical talent of the highest order. Some of his 
small poems — the stanzas written on his birthday, just before 
his death — show that he was not wanting in true feeling, 
though there was with it a perverted and diseased sensibility. 

Wordsworth to H. C. E. 

[No date, bat 1835 written on tbe outside.] 

At breakfast this morning we received from some unknown 
friend the Examine)^ containing a friendly notice of my late 
volume. It is discreditable to say that these things interest me 
little but as they may tend to promote the sale, which, with 
the prospects of unavoidable expense before me, is a greater 
object to me, much greater than it otherwise would have been. 
The testimonies, which I receive very frequently, of the effect 
of my wTitings upon the hearts and minds of men, are indeed 
very gratifying, because I am sure they must be written under 
pure influences, but it is not necessarily, or even probably, so 
with strictures intended for the public. The one are effusions^ 
the other compositions, and liable in various degrees to inter- 
mixtures that take from their value. It is amusing to me to 
have proofs how critics and authors differ in judgment, both 
as to fundamentals and incidentals ; as an instance of the 
latter, see the passage where I speak of Horace', quoted in the 
Examiner. The critic marks in italics, for approbation, certain 
passages, but he takes no notice of three words, in delicacy of 
feeling worth, in my estimation, all the rest ; He only listen- 
ing.” Again, what he observes in praise of my mode of deal- 
ing with nature, as opposed to my treatment of human life, 
which, as he said, is not be trusted, would be reversed, as it 
has been by many who maintain that I run into excess in my 
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nf tho influcncoa of natural objects, and assi; 
;iU iiujuirtaufi* that they are not entitled to ; while h 
lu* i4t of tlu‘ intidleet uul instincts, affections, and passh 
kind. I am ta>l)ly dist in^-uished by having drawn out 
flit' I M lints in which men resemble each other, in 
!♦» dwi-lling, jiH dramatic authors must do, upon tho 
thcv didcr. If my writings are to last, it will, I 
be mainly owing to this characteristic. They 
Ibr the siiigle cause, 

“ 'that wo have all of us oue human heart.” 

] 

11. C. 11. TO Wordsworth. 

2 Plowden Buildings, 
.... It was I who sent yon the Examiner. 
wii.H written by fka-stia*, the snh-editor. I sent i 
wiiH wnttcu manifi'stly in a B])int of honest love, 
wan unt grudgingly given. Indeed, it is pleasing 
f !i,a iwrs wlicn* ; I havi^ not yet heard of a hostil 
»|mfc ushcnt to your remarks on criticism. Amc 
higmficant pottniH, having much of the enigma in 
ia om* 4 ’allcd ^hccrets), in which tin 

that ! Inivf* applied iMpuilly to his works and your 
“ Dan gau/.o os kuuu doch niemand kennen. 

{\»» ont‘ can know the song.) Portions 

wiii.indv Iw rcadta-H in Uudr several stages^ o 
Ihi vo rIno‘oiu\ not even an Edhihmrjh Rtv 
l iOiUMt i-np»v some. \\ ho ca,n ])resiimc to think 
P!.'hmid*‘d all \ I have only one wish as far as 
trrnrtk that v<»u would condescend occasional] 
tho parturition, us Socrates said he did, borio 
fn-m Urn moth<*r. 

Ms in-rstuud iaijovinent of these new poems ht 
,.v.-u‘ h<.iK«. ■ You luivo all the peculiar 

^ 

brrii making inroads on the walks or others. 


Jtmr 'flH^ post brought mo a very sa 

VVMiYh^uorth. Miss Hutchinson* died on the ^ 
fIsMtedtt t<» bi* tlu^ healthiest ot the family, 

11„- .hu.>;.-n.uK ilUicHs of Miss Werckvvorth aud o; 

^ Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister. 
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correspondence, &;c. Talfourd says the letters are mosi 
lightful, though many of them cannot be published. The 
letters, as well as writings, far superior to the earlier. Wr 

to Manning, Charles Lamb says : says he could " 

like Shakespeare if he had a miiid^ — so you see nothii 
wanting but the mindP 

JSfovemher 29th, — I breakfasted with Mr. Rogers tete-a 
staying with him from ten till one o’clock. A very agre^ 
morning, and I left him with feelings of enhanced res 
There was very little of that severity of remark for whic 
is reproached. Candor and good sense marked all he 
We tallied about Wordsworth, Byron, and Goethe. He s< 
sufficiently prepossessed in favor of Goethe, and I have lent 
Mrs. Austin’s book. Of Lord Byron he spoke freely, espc 
ly of his sensitiveness as to what was said of him. He s' 
very highly of Wordsworth, but with qualifications w 
would not satisfy Wordsworth’s admirers, fie thinks b 
likely now to be over-lauded, as he was before to be ur 
rated. I was least prepared for his affirming that Words w 
is a careless versifier, — he thinks his blank verse better • 
his rhymes. On moral subjects and religion Rogers she 
much seriousness. He spoke of the much greater distinct 
with which he could recollect his faults than his kind acti 

Every man has his kind moments ] of course I, as wel 
others, — and it is distressing I cannot recollect them. ” — 
Pharisee would,” I replied, ‘^and surely it is better : 
Rogers produced a small volume, which he praised greatb 

Clio on Taste, by J. Usher.” 

Decemher 8d, — Went in the evening to Moxon’s. With 
was Miss Lamb. She was very comfortable, — not in j 
spirits, — but calm, and she seemed to enjoy the sight o 
many old friends. There were Carey, Allsop, and Miss Jai 
No direct talk about her brother. Wordsworth’s epitaph 
disapproves. She does not like any allusion to his beii 
clerk, or to family misfortunes. This is very natural, 
even dear Mary can overcome the common . feeling that w< 
conceal lowness of station, or a reference to ignoble sufibri 
On the other hand, Wordsworth says : “ Lamb’s submittin 
that mechanical employment placed him in fine moral cont 
with other .men of genius, — his contemporaries, — who 
sacrificing personal independence, have made a wreck of m( 
ity and honor, to a degree which it is painful to consider, 
me, this was a noble feature in Lamb’s life, and fiirnishe 
admirable lesson, by which thousands might profit.” 
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Decemher 16th. — At night began AUsop’s Letters of Cole- 
ridge.” It is full of odd things. Coleridge is shown more unre- 
servedly than by his nephew. A capital expression, which will 
be misunderstood, is to this effect : “ I asked Clarkson whether 
he ever thought of the fate of his soul hereafter. He said‘ he 
had no time, he thought only of the slaves in Barbadoes. il- 
berforce,” it is added, cared nothing about the slaves, provid- 
ed he saved his own soul.” (This was grossly unjust to Wilbcr- 
force.) ‘‘As there is a worldliness, or too much care for this 
life, so there is another worldliness, or other worldliness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldliness.” This is admirable. 
One sentence in AUsop’s book, given as Coleridge’s, is worth 
quoting : “ By priest I mean a man w^ho, holding the scourge 
of power in his right hand, and a Bible translated by author- 
ity in the other, doth necessarily cause the Bible and the scourge 
to be associated ideas, and so produces that temper of mind 
that leads to infidelity, — infidelity which, judging of revela- 
tion by the doctrines and practices of established churches, 
honors God hy rejecting ClirisV* 

Decemher 19th. — I spent the evening at the Athenaeum, 
and was industrious, for I wrote letters to Mrs. Clarkson, gi v- 
ing her an account of the Wordsworths, also of Coleridge’s 
“ Letters.” I am going to send Mrs. Clarkson a present of 
Lamb’s Works, — a memorial that I owed my acquaintance 
with Lamb to her. 

From H. C. R . to Mr. Masquerier. 

2 Plowden Buildings, Temple, December 22; 1836. 

I feel that I ought to communicate to you any incident of 
importance in my unimportant life. I have at length reluc- 
tantly, and against my own judgment, yielded to my friends 
and resolved to give up my chambers at Lady Day. You have 
contributed to bring me to this determination, for you, like 
others, have said, “ How uncomfortable you must be, living 
alone in chambers ! ” How, in fact, I hav’^e never been un- 
comfortable, but have enjoyed myself, and only yielded to 
others under a notion that perhaps I should soon feel what 
others suppose I already feel. It is curious to recollect tliat I 
have always been troubled at every change in my mode of liv- 
ing. I have always said : “ I shall never be so well off as I 
have been ” ; and yet, in fact, when settled, I have generally 
been better than before. So was it when I went to Germany, 
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— SO when I came back, — so when I connected myself with 
Walter, — so when I went to and retired from the bar, &c., 
&c. And yet I cannot help fearing still, — I have this in 
common with E,oiisseau (we have nothing else in common), — 
that, as he says, he never regretted the past, but was always 
very anxious about the future. I have three months to pre- 
pare myself. That’s one comfort. And part of that time 
will be spent in trying to impart amusement and receive profit 
from the society of my friends in the North. I set out for 
Wordsworth’s on Wednesday morning. I shall remain with 
him a few weeks ; and I shall take advantage of the being 
without a home to make another foreign trip, — the last, prob- 
ably. I mean to go to Barron Field * in April, and after ac- 
companying him into Spain, I mean to go either to Italy or 
Greece. I do not intend being absent more than a year. And 
then, — why, then, my grand climacteric will be approaching, 
and I must try to ward off the enemy by strength, if I can 
call up any, — if not, summon patience to endure pain. In 
the mean while let us hope that you and Madame will, like me, 
be meeting the approach of years with all practicable cheerful- 
ness. An impertinent fellow ! ” I hear Madame exclaim, “ to 
compare me with himself. We are chicken^ to him, love I We 
are not between sixty and seventy, nor anything like it ! ! ” 
That is true, and ought to enter into all calculations concern- 
ing the probabilities of life. It is equally true that hitherto 
I have had less cause of complaint. By the by, I am Just now 
become again rheumatic. I am like Mother Cole, full of aches. 
My journey to Kydal Mount will do me no good, I fear. But 
then, if the disease continue, it will furnish an additional rea- 
son for travelling southward. I lost my former and worse 
rheumatism there. Why should I not also lose the new one ? 

Adieu, and a merry Christmas to you both ! With my best 
compliments to all those who honor me by recollecting me. 

December 2Sd. — Travelled to Manchester in the “ Tele- 
graph ” coach. Travelled more rapidly than ever before, — 
going about 180 miles in one day. The great rapidity of the 
motion had, I believe, an effect on my spirits, for I felt no 
ermui, although the coach was ill built, and did not allow of 
my taking a comfortable nap. I had no companionable fellow- 
traveller, and the cold was so intense, that the breath of the 
passengers, being congealed on the glass, formed a blind which 

* Then Judge at Gibraltar. 
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perpetual wiping could not effectually remove. We left L 
don at half past five, and at half past eight were safely lod< 
at the Star, at Manchester. 

Decshirib^T — Having* brealcfasted, I set out (fioni Iv 
dal, which I reached j^esterday evening) at eight, and arri^ 
at Rydal at about half past ten. I was set down at a sn 
house at the foot of Rydal Hill, kept by a Mrs. Atkins. H 
I found a hre in the sitting-room intended for me. I - was 
pected last night. Mrs. Wordsworth had left tea and su; 
for me ,* and I saw an omen of comfort in these lodgings 
the agreeable countenance of my landlady. Without wait; 
to dress, I ran up to the Wordsworths, from whom I hac 
very kind reception. They approve of my plan of spend j 
mv mornings alone. We dined — as they do usually here 
very early. One is the dinner-hour. The rest of the day v 
spent within, except that Wordsworth and I took a walk 
yond Dr. Arnold’s house with the Doctor himself. 

RemJ^ — This year’s visit to Wordsworth, at a season wh 
most persons shun the lakes, was succeeded by many othe 
Indeed there were few interruptions until old age and den 
put an end to this and other social enjoyments. The ciist( 
began in consequence of a pressing invitation by Mrs. Won 
worth, who stated — and T have no reason to doubt her p 
feet sincerity — that she believed it would promote his heali 
my buoyant spnits,” to borrow his own words, having 
cheering effect on him. I gladly accepted the invitation, 1 j 
insisted on this condition, — that lodgings should be taken i 
me in the neighborhood of Rydal Mount. In these lodging! 
was to sleep and breakfast ; the day I was to spend with t 
Wordsworths, and I was to return in the evening to m^^ loc 
ings and a fire and a milk supper. I soon became known 
the neighborhood, and was considered as one of the ffimi] 
The family then consisted, besides themselves, of Miss Wore 
W’orth (Dorothy, — the sister Emily ” of the poems, and o 
companion in the Swiss tour) ; but already her liealth h: 
broken down. In her youth and middle age she stood 
somewhat the same relation to her brother William as de 
Mary Lamb to her brother Charles. In her long illness, s' 
w'as fond of repeating the favorite small poems of her brotlu 
as well as a few of her own. And this she did in so sweet 
tone as to be quite pathetic. 

The temporary obscurations of a noble mind can nev 
^ Written in 1853. 
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obliterate the recollections of its inherent and essential wo 
There are two fine lines in Goethe’s Tasso,” which occur 
petually to my mind, and are peculiarly applicable here, 
can give them only in this shape : — 

“ These are not phantoms bred within the brain; 

I know they are eternal, for they are.” 

Wordsworth’s daughter Dora — JDorina, as I called hei 
way of distinction — was . in somewhat better health t 
usual, but generally her state of health was a subject of a 
ety. She was the apple of her father’s eye. Mrs. Wo 
worth was what I have ever known her ; and she will ever 
I have no doubt, while life remains, perfect of her kind, 
did not know her when she was the phantom of delig 
But ever since I have known her she has been 

“ A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

Because she is so admirable a person, there is little to sa;) 
her in detail. 

The servants have been generally the same since I 1: 
known the family. The females excellent. One man-serv; 
James^ I shall be able to characterize with more effect h 
after. 

[The feeling with which Mr. Robinson’s visit was looked 
year after year at Rydal Mount is shown in many letters, f 
two of which a few words may be given here : “ All look 
ward to your arrival,” writes Quillinan, as to the holly-brai 
without which no Christmas will be genuine.” — “I alv 
sing the same song, — no Crabb, no Christmas ! But you 
come about the 18th of December. That is settled.”] 

December 26th. — What I have to say of to-day will pr 
bly be an anticipation of my days during my stay here, 
read in bed for a couple of hours, for I awoke early. I 
within, — ^not till dinner-time, as it happened, for about tw 
Mrs. Wordsworth, passing in a gig, proposed my taking Wc 
worth out. I called on him, and we had a fine dry walk al 
Grasmere Lake, crossed the stream at the head, and retiu 
on the western side. I stayed at Rydal Mount, as I genei 
shall do, the rest of the day, and in the dark hour I wa 
out with Wordsworth to Ambleside, — the excuse, to askf 
paper. We returned to our tea at six, and at nine I c 
home, having ordered a fire in my bedroom, at which I sal 
twelve, and then read in bed till one. Such will probabl; 

♦ Afterwards Mrs. Quillinan. 
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my life for tlio next fmv \vt‘eks. My kimi aiiti u;.’:rr»*'ii4t' 
lady niaki's nu' exta'lltait tt‘ast : I have ju\ f i. . a,:; ! t 

ham has lu'en |)roviiU‘d by Mrs. Wurdswialh. la bfi< • e .i • 

1 take a. iuors(‘i of breacl ami ham, to kee|t «»!! Ue- ! - 1 - 

Such is luv lionu' life. I have u sm.d!, raflua' du . e* 
room, near the road; it has tht' advaitta.'f* <»! th- ' i • * 
Keswick passiu^u; thna* days a week (it eame hve neiuiO' . ;i 
A cottai^e-lik(' apartimuit, very eotihbrtiible ; a Muoiar he- b ooin 
hehiml. I'\>r this I am to paw Mrs. \Vi‘rdsworth |M a 

week, and ,s‘. (> t/. for (in*. I must Ui*t, howe\ei\ tMita t that 
I spent two hours this niorninic in lookime i»V(‘r thoa* ief *»t 
Charles Ijamh’s wliieli Wordsworth <lid not choose fo send to 
Talfourd for publit'ation. 'fhere are HevtU’al most deheldhil 
letters, which om^ n*|j;r(*ts not to lu* ablt' ti» pi*iut imuieiijately. 
There are also some whicli Wordswoi'th will allow tin- f * 
copy in })art, and sonu^ fn»m which notes may be taken. 

JJecemher 2Sfh,- A day of uninttuTupted ipiirf taijounruf, 
I road in Soutlu^y’s “ ( ’o\vp(’i\” and coutimu'd l*.imloi h-jfri . 
till one. After diniK'r 1 chatted with Wordsworth M : 
?v/uos‘, and hetwauai thrt*e anti (bur we set out tor a walk, ic? 
withstanding the had w(*ath«‘r, for it had I'aiuetl ail the 
iiiLij, jiud threa,ti‘m‘d to rain auain. \\ t* l<*ft a na-i .i *-* af I >? 
Aiaiohrs houst‘, and strolh'd t>n to th<* short* of Wmdt ttuet* 
The angry (douds left I^angtlale Pikes a ‘U'atid ttbp*ef, mor-' 
grand, perlui[)S, surroumletl by black stttrmy eUtuds, than iIIm 
mined by the sun. 

Decembvr 2iHk. — \ wok(^ (*arly and reatl in bed rrabbr’ s 
^MJfe.” It did not nnudi interest nas I tak«* nt» pleji.Hnii m 
Crabbe’s unptxd.Ical n'jjn^Hent.at ions of htiman life. And flion h 
no one can dispute tluit In* luid a powtudul pen, and eo.d I 
truthfully port.ray wliat he saw, ycd he ha«i an e\t‘ on!} foi fli * 
sad rc‘aliti(\s of life. As Mr.s. Barbauld said to me m ue, » . .e 
ago, “ I shall n(‘ver 1h* t.ire<l of (hdti.smit h's ‘ {>e irr!* *! \ dhi o- 
“1 shall iH'ver look again into ( ‘rabhedi ‘ Xdila o*/ Iisd> » 1. 
this impression is so strong, that I havt' nevt*r read Im I afri 
wa.)rks, and know little al)out them,” 
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CHAPTEE XIL 
1836. 

J ANUARY Sd.—kt churcli. Dr. Arnold preached an i 
sive discourse, which excited feelings in me too seri 
be more than adverted to here. The subject was a reco 
of the seeming contradictions of passages implying th^ 
will listen, and will not listen, to the prayers addressed i 
But he could not unravel the knot which no divine ha 
unravelled, that without grace no one can pray, and yei 
is to be imparted to those only who duly ask for it. T 
grace is granted only to those who have it already, 
should prize the OEdipus that would solve this riddl 
January 7th . — After an early luncheon I walked 
and partly drove, with Wordsworth to Elleray, the res 
of Lady Farquhar and Mr. Hamilton, the property of 
sor Wilson. It stands above Windermere, and enjoys 
wide view of the lake, which I next morning saw, thou^ 
advantageously, through a mist. We had a very ag 
afternoon. On our walk Wordsworth was remarkably el 
and felicitous in his praise of Milton. He spoke of the ' 
dise Eegained ” as surpassing even the Paradise Lc 
perfection of execution, though the theme is far below 
demanding less power. He spoke of the description 
storm in it as the finest in all poetry ; and he point 
some of the artifices of versification by which Milton pr 
so great an effect, — as in passages like this : — 

“ Pining atrophy, 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence, 

Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums.” 

In which the power of the final rheums is heightened 
atrophy and pestilence. Wordsworth also praised, bi 
equally, ^‘Samson Agonistes.” He concurred, he said 
J ohnson in this, that it had no middle^ but the beginnii 
end are equally sublime. 

January 8th . — An agreeable forenoon. Mrs, Word 
came at tw’'elve, and with her I drove home. I dined w: 


imi] SHKLLKY. 


Al'TOlUUtaiAi’HV >l \K 


I 


\V('n' Toru's, Init tlioy did nut rrstniiu tiu* rr t <4 n-^ iii thr * % 
t'n’ist' <»f \Vlu,u'i4'isli hahits. \N t* r;dki‘ti Ihr^P rf**i 

ciTtaiulv talks mon’ fna-Iy than I «*vt i' hfard a I). \ K f .i!i I 
iVoin th(' iu'ad luasita* t»f so »j;n‘at ati i‘r 4 .d»i;. iuia in u ■. I. . - . 
School (wluav, I bcliovo. tlirtv aiv d.tHi |.u|cl .i, tfii i. a n 
<‘aut. of tlu‘ times, d'fie Uoctor is to in* i<ne o| thr » = iUi 

iiiers in tlu' Lomiou rniversit\. He has. houtner, ro.|5i,!» d 
that he shall he at lihm'ty t.» ndhr to ( ’linMuuut v a . a H^aevn 
of divine truth, not a mere sehetne of |thdo,so|4u. Ihit lie 
says ( diristianity shall ht^ n^ferred to in a \ui\ that .nhall Mltriai 
iu» sect vvhatevta-. The I )(»<’( or 0»ut that was on 

Siuuhiv) an opinion iipiinst tin* Satan t‘t Milton. He fhinka 
the Satan too </<khI a elmrueter ; ht* is lad tmmtgh tjf a deid* 
not the personitieat ion of Hvil. And tlie fi^^dd hetweeu the 
I’ehelliens and oh<‘dit‘nt. ani^'tds reHt'ud)h‘H t4H> nineh tlie \i.ar *»! 
the (liants in (Jr<H‘k Mythology. 

f/(nni(tr// • Ih'ad tlie noit‘s to Shelleys “ Mah, 

as well as, lien* an<l th(‘n*, hits of his po< tr\. Ilis atiiej m i t 
very n*p'dsive. 7Ve’ (lod lu* d(*nies .seems to In*, after uli, the 
(hxi of the supers! it ions. I suspect that he Ints heeu rudfy 
of the fault, of which I fnai 1 have all m\ Ide hern eudty, 
though not to tin* sana* e\tenf as he, of mfernne. that f lo av can 
be no t.ruth behind tin* palpahh* talselnHuf, proponnti* d to m.o. 
He draws in one i»f his iioti’s u pi<’ture ot ( hre teiuitv, or 
rather, In* sums up the t'hristiau dtietriuen and ni sut h a uay, 
that. pi'rhapH \Vor<lsw(»r(h \v<»uld say ; “ fins I iie hrlirve ii i 
much as Sh(‘lh‘\\ hut that Is t.niy the earit'a! nre ansi htnh s^iie 
of (.■hristianity."’ is niueh very slehghttul |Ha'!iy in 

Shell(*y. 

J(f/iif<rrj/ frith. It may lx* worth namtitming, that \Voi*hi 
worth lias hims(*lf intimatt‘d, what many <ttln*r fra-mfs have 
doiu*, that I ought to h*ave in writing, if not mvself putdish, 
Honu* aeeonnt. of my lift*. Ih* is a sevm'e ami fa tnlioti ; puleo, 
a,n<l his reeomm(*n<lation is l>y far tin* m<»at eneotira'an ’ I 
n‘eeiv<‘d. It. has tin* iiion* \vi*ig!it, hei-an .e In* ha . \« i v ir 
straining opinions on tin* limits to he set to the rr|irf;f ..u «.t 
a.nt‘edot(*s a,nd the puhli<*ation of let (era. He has, la*vv« art, 
prais<*d my anecdotes of W'ielaml, and savs I .ihoidd d'» v.ril fo 
giv(‘ an aeeount. of (ha’tln*. 

Wonlswort h’s conversation has hem vi-rv mtrrr itiuy: l 
and had 1 not so hu<l a luemory, that a few hom s anflit r fo 
.a........... ..n I t i 1 ...ado i, 
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Mariner ” being written in Devonshire when he and Coleridge 
were together. It was intended for the Monthly Magazine, 
and was to pay the expenses of a journey. It was to have 
been a joint work, but Wordsworth left the execution to Cole- 
ridge, after suggesting much of the plan. The idea of the 
crime was suggested by a book of travels, in which the super- 
stition of the sailors with regard to the albatross is mentioned. 
Wordsworth wrote many of his lyrical ballads at the same 
time. Coleridge wrote the first four lines of We are Seven.” 

January 15th. — Having had no walk yesterday, Words- 
worth was with me early this morning to walk to Ambleside, 
in spite of the snow, and I found a snow scene quite pleasant 
in this mountainous country. At five I accompanied Words- 
worth to Dr. Arnold’s. I had sent the Doctor Professor Mal- 
den’s address of the Senate to the Council of the London 
University, which he warmly praised. Wordsworth had also 
spoken well of it. 

January 17th. — After church to-day an agreeable chat with 
Dr. Arnold. The following are some notes of what he said : 

The atonement is a doctrine which has its foundation in that 
consciousness of unworthiness and guilt which arises from an 
upright self-examination. All the orthodox doctrines are war- 
ranted by a humble spirit, and all that is best in our moral 
nature. There is internal evidence for aU these doctrines, 
which are a source of happiness. And the difficulty of com- 
prehending the mysteries of the Gospel is no sufficient reason 
for rejection. It is not necessary to define with precision the 
doctrines thus received, and the Church of England has en- 
cumbered itself by needless and mischievous attempts at ex- 
planation. The Athanasian Creed is one of these unhappy 
excrescences. Nor does the idea of the personality of the 
Spirit come with such authority, or claim so imperiously our 
adoption, as the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. The thought 
that an infinitely pure being can receive satisfaction from the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, and accept them as a satisfaction for 
the sins of the guilty, is declared by Coleridge to be an out- 
rage on common sense. It is a hard saying, nor can I explain 
it to my satisfaction. I leave this as an awful mystery I am 
not called on to solve. Coleridge used to declare that the be- 
lief in miracles is not a necessary part of a Christian’s creed ; 
but this is contrary to the express and uniform declaration of 

J-T.. ^ I A — JTl T/Tr» • IT . . . 
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and certainty which, men suppose they have as to the laws of 
Nature.” 

January 26th. — I wish I could here write dowm all that 
Wordsworth has said about the Sonnet lately, or record here 
the fine fourteen lines of Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which he 
says are a perfect sonnet without rhyme, and essentially one in 
unity of thought. Wordsworth does not approve of uniformly 
closing the second quatrain with a full stop, and of giving a 
turn to the thought in the terzines. This is the Italian mode ; 
Milton lets the thought ritn over. He has used both forms in- 
differently. I prefer the Italian form. Wordsworth does not 
approve of closing the sonnet with a couplet,* and he holds it 
to be absolutely a vice to have a sharp turning at the end with 
an epigrammatic point. He does not, therefore, quite approve 
of the termination of Cowper’s Sonnet to Eomney,” — 

“ Nor couldst thou sorrow see 
While I was Hayley’s guest and sat to thee.” 

January 27th. — Dined at Mr. Parry’s, at Grasmere. The 
Arnolds, Lutwidges, Captain Graves, &c. At night the Doctor 
accompanied me back. We walked over Old Corruption, — 
for so the Doctor has christened in derision the original road 
between Pydal and Keswick. The first new road he has named 

Bit-by-bit Reform,” and the beautiful road by the lake, 
“ Radical Reform.” We found Old Corruption here, as else- 
where, perilous; and by night might have broken our necks in it. 

January 29th. — I am sorry to recollect that the next page, 
if ever filled by me, will probably record my departure from 
this most delightful residence. By the by, I overheard Words- 
worth say last night to the Doctor, that I had helped him 
through the winter, and that he should gratefully recollect it 
as long as he had any memory I 1 Wordsworth speaks highly 
of the author of Com Law Rhymes.” He says : None of 
us have done better than he has in his best, though there is 
a deal of stuff arising from his hatred of existing things. Like 
Byron, Shelley, &c., he looks on much with an evil eye.” 
Wordsworth likes his later writings the best, and mentioned 
the Ranter ” as containing some fine passages. Elliott has 
a fine eye for nature. He is an extraordinary man. 

January Slst. — It occurs to me that I have not noticed as 
I ought Wordsworth’s answer to the charge that he never 
quotes other poems than his own. In fact, I can testify to 
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You know how I love and quote not only Shakespean 
Milton, but Cowper, Burns, (fee.; as to some of the later ^ 
I do not quote them because I do not love them. Ey 
works of mere taste there is this material circumstance,™ 
came too late. My taste was formed, for I was forty-five 
they appeared, and we cannot after that age love new tl 
New impressions ai'e difficult to make. Had I been yoi 
should have enjoyed much of them, I do not doubt.” 

February 1st. — I left Eydal about eleven o’clock. ( 
my friends I took leave with feelings of great tendernes 
esteem for them all being greatly raised dming this 
agreeable visit. I will here add a note or two of Wordsw 
conversation. Talking of dear Charles Lamb’s very st 
habit of quizzing, and of Coleridge’s incorrectnesses in 
Wordsworth said he thought that much of this was owi: 
a school-hahit. Lamb’s Y^eracity w^as unquestionable in all 
ters of a serious kind ; he never uttered an untruth eith 
profit or through vanity, and certainly never to injure o 
Yet he loved a quizzing lie, a fiction that amused him ' 
good joke, or an exercise of wit.* In Coleridge there ’ 
sort of dreaminess, which would not let him see things as 
v^ere. He would talk about his own feelings and recolle 
and intentions in a way that deceived others, but he wa 
deceived himself. ‘‘ I am sure,” said Wordsworth, “ th 
never formed a plan of ‘ Christabel,’ or knew what was 
its end, and that he merely deceived himself when he the 
as he says, that he had had the idea quite clearly in his 
In my childhood,” continued Wordsworth, I was very 
Yvard and moody. My mother, who was a superior w"< 
used to say she had no anxieties about any of her childri 
cept William. She was sure he would turn out an extr 
nary man, — and she hoped a good man, but she was r 
sure of that.” 

F thruary — From Kendal I proceeded through SI 
to Leeds, where I spent two evenings wuth my Yorl 
friends. It was at this time that I first saw Wickstee< 
Unitarian minister there, — a man I at once took a fan 
He is the son of an early friend of William Hazlitt, — th< 
ho 7 ne acquaintance I ever heard Hazlitt warmly praise. 
Wicksteed I have heard Archdeacon Hare speak in ten 
Yvarm praise, calling him a Christian, whether or not a 
tarian. 

* See liis letter to Manning, Vol. I. p. 254, “ Lamb’s Works.” 
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H. C. K TO Beneckb. 

2 Plowden Buildings, March 2, 1836. 

Every sentence of your letter is weighty, and would allow 
of a distinct notice from me. But the result of your various 
remarks on our English theologians is the renewal of a very 
old impression of the inherent and essential diversity in our 
English and your German modes of contemplating the great 
matters of religious philosophy. I say modes, not substance. 
For, since there is nothing national in the great topics which 
such philosophy involves, it would seem that there ought not 
to be so great a difference in the works of the several authors, 
— the great authors of the two languages. I do not at all 
wonder that you do not relish any of our writers, even of the 
highest reputation. It is ascribable to the same cause that 
renders the great masters of German thought unenjoyable by 
English readers. It is remarkable, that since the great change, 
introduced only by Kant, in your philosophical studies, not one 
single book has yet attracted the attention of our scholars or 
soi-disant thinkers. Of the metaphysicians, scarcely a book has 
even been translated. A few congenial minds (Coleridge, for 
instance) have announced that there is a something worth 
knowiug ; but the mass care little about it. It is only in con- 
nection with religion that an attempt has been made to draw 
attention to your great men. I have heard of a translation of 
the first volume of jSTeander’s Church History ; and also of 
a work of Schleiermacher on St. Luke ; but I believe both have 
Mien dead-born from the press. It is asserted by our Church- 
men, that German theology is either crypto-infidelity, or mys- 
tical fanaticism. Every attempt to recommend the Gospel to 
thinkers by the slightest departure from the authorized inter- 
pretation is received with scorn. Probably you have lieard of 
the very recent clamor raised by the Tory High Churchmen at 
Oxford against a Dr. Hampden, on the gi'ound of his being a 
Socinian. Now, I have been informed by a young clergyman, 
whom I know to be a serious believer in the orthodox doctrines, 
that his Bampton Lectures, which profess to treat of the rela- 
tion of the scholastic philosophy to the Scripture, contain the 
most explicit and solemn assertion of the Doctor’s belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; but he admonishes the clerical student 
to study the Scriptures more than the school-men. He insinu- 
ates his reoret that. nhnvehTViA-n htive rvrAmimArl tn ha Txrica ha_ 
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teries, as they are, objects of reverential faith and adc 
have tried to define and ascertain exactly what they infei 
have been meant, though it has not been expressed. ] 
by, did I ever mention to you the famous Oxford Convc 
a year ago, on the subject of matriculation If I did, 
me the repetition ; if I did not, you will be interested 
I have to mention. On a matriculation at Oxford, the 
man is forced to declare his “ unfeigned assent to every 
and thing contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles^ This h£ 
been a theme of reproach and derision, and therefore a pi 
was made to substitute a declaration to this effect : T1 
subscriber is a member of the Church of England, as fai 
yet understands its doctrines ; that he will obey its pr 
and conform to its rites, during his period of study at tl 
versity ; and that lie will labor to understand its doctrine 
he may become an intelligent member of the Church. Tl 
rejected with angry violence by five out of six ; all the c 
clergymen coming up to vote ! ! 1 And these are the peoj 
really feel contempt for German theology and German i 
phy ! .... To return to the great difference between or 
lish and yom German habits of thought. I am most 
impressed with the conviction, that your profounder think 
writers are beyond the comprehension of its, because the 
ing faculty is left with us in a half-uncultivated state, 
ever lies deeper than ordinary logic is out of our reach, 
we even concur in the result, the intellectual process is v 
ferent. And I never meet with a German book of the 
order in which I do not find a something at which I s 
a loss, — a thought I cannot be sure I thoroughly c 
hend. It was so in the study of your preface, in whic 
was at the same time so much that I heartily relisl 

cause I fancied I understood it Herr von H 

who was here last year, said ever 3 rwhere that the pret 
of the English clergy to retain their Church in a c 
where they barely formed a tenth of the population was 
ject of astonishment to all the thinking Protestants 
many 

I am gratified by your obliging proposal to me to rej: 
visit to Heidelberg. Be assured that if my health coni 
shall not delay many years a renewal of the pleasure. 
Of all the friends I have, there is no one from whon; 
religious doctrines asserted with so strong an impressior 
part that they deserve adoption 
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March 12th. — I dined at the Athenseum with Sheil, and 
accompanied him to the Lyceum, where Liston afforded us a 
hearty laugh. He also played capitally an old coachman in 
another piece, but hardly better than young Matliews did a 
young coachee. This young man, whom 1 saw for the lirst 
time, promises to rival his father. His activity in dancing and 
singing is marvellous. The Tarantella dance and a Neapolitan 
song were delightful. 

May 5th. — An interesting day. Landor and Kenyon break- 
fasted with me, and they enjoyed each other’s company, and I 
thcit of both. They are very opposite characters. We did not 
break up till past two, and yet of a long-continued and varied 
conversation, I cannoi* now recollect a word. This is the water 
spilled that cannot be gathered. Yet water so sj^illed often 
fructities. But not when it falls on exhausted soil ! Heigb-ho ! 
I walked out with Landor, and, pour passer le tempts, we went 
into the National Gallery. There he amused me by his odd 
judgments of pictures. A small Correggio, with the frame, lie 
values at 14 5. The “Lazarus” would be cheap at anything 
below £ 20,000. 

May 6th. — Went to the play at Covent Garden. The pit 
is reduced to 2 s., and the audience arc reduced in like manner. 
I enjoyed Power more than any actor 1 liave seen for a long 
time. Except Farren, I know none so jicrfcct. He is the most 
delightful Irishman imaginable. He contrives to be the Irish 
peasant with perfect truth, — a droll, affectionate, rattling, 
drunken creature, and yet there is an air of gentility about 
him which distinguishes him from every other comic actor 
I am acquainted with. He is a man of talents too. I am 
told his travels in America are exceedingly well written, 
and show a spirit of observation and sagacity, and a power 
of description, creditable to an established writer. He played 
this evening Teddy the Tiler, and in “ O’Flanagan and the 
Fairies.” 

May 8th . — In the evening called at Talfourd’s. Ho was 
gone to dine with Lord Melbourne. I knew Talfourd when ho 
was a young man studying the law, unable to follow the pro- 
fession but by earning money as a reporter, and in other ways. 

* He has now so risen that he dines with the Prime Minister. 
I must add that a more upright and honorable man never ex- 
isted. A crenerous friend, and on nublic matters a sound and 
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H. C. E. TO Wordsworth. 

Sth May, 

I felt much obliged by your kind reception of my 
letter. I do not mean to revert to the subject of the r 
merits or demerits of Dissenters, but I deem a Dissentir 
cation highly favorable to integrity and veracity. I 
say decidedly (speaking of the lower classes especially' 
though less amiable, they are more honest than those o 
own class of the Establishment. In regard to this a ve 
cient lesson was taught me in my youth, while a sort o 
persecution — that of contempt — was in universal pe: 
tion in our country towns. Father, why are you not 
poration-man 1 You are richer than Mr. J ackson.” 
dear, I cannot ; nobody can be of the Corporation wh* 
not take the sacrament in church.” — Well, and why < 
refuse 1 Should you do any harm to any one by taki 
sacrament 1 “ To nobody but myself, — except to yo 

haps.” — How to meV’ — People would say, ^ He 
son of a man who pretended to believe what he did not 1: 
merely to get a vote for a member of Parliament, and s 
haps, get a place.’ ” 

I am quite sure of the salutary effects of the habit oi 
rity forced on Dissenters formerly. The Test and Corp( 
Acts forced the Dissenters into a sort of hostility agair 
Church. The repeal of those laws has akeady prodi 
formal separation of the three bodies amongst the Diss 
They would be quite annihilated by their admission 
Universities. The worst enemies to the Church are the 
have no religion whatever, and pretend to belong to it, 
from political motives. What with the fanatics of fa 
the Calvinistic evangelicals (to whom belongs my friei 
your admirer) and the fanatics of High-Church formal: 
the persecutors of Dr. Hampden, for instance, — and tl 
pie who want to save their pockets and plunder the C 
merely from mercenary motives, the wise and consci( 
Churchman will recognize conscientious and liberal Disi 
as enemies far less dangerous. Indeed, they ought not 
enemies at aU 

May 16th. — A party at Miss Rogers’s in the o'* 
Among those present were Milman, Lyell, and Sydney 
With the last-named I chatted for the first time. His 
like face is a sort of promise of a good thing when 1 
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but open his lips. He says nothing that from an indiffer- 
ent person -would be recollected. The new British and Foreign 
Review was spoken of as being set up by a rich man, — Beau- 
mont. “ Hitherto,” said Sydney Smith, it was thought that 
Lazarus, not Dives, should set up a Review. The Edinburgh 
Review was -written by Lazzaroni.” He added, It has done 
good.” I said I disliked it for its persecution of Wordsworth. 
“ By the by,” said Sydney Smith, “ I never saw Wordsworth 
look so well, — so reverend.” And yet one fancies that a poet 
should be always young, Wordsworth was present this evening. 
I noticed that several persons seenied to look at him askant, as 
if the poet were some outlandish animal. 

May 26th, — With a party of friends, — Wordsworth, Lan- 
dor, my brother, the Jaffreys, &:c., &c., — I attended the first 
performance of Talfourd’s Ion,” at Covent Garden. The 
success complete. Ellen Tree and Macready were loudly ap- 
plauded, and the author had every reason to be satisfied. 
After the performance he gave a supper, largely attended 
by actors, lawyers, and di'amatists. I sat by Miss Tree, and 
near Miss Mitford. Talfourd’s health ” was given by 
Macready, whose health Talfourd proposed after returning 
thanks. 

May 31st — Words worth introduced me to Strickland Cook- 
son, whom I saw many years ago, but had forgotten. 

Rem.^ — I now place him in the very first line of friends. 
He is one of the most able and safe counsellors, and shares 
■with Edwin Field the confidence of the religious body to which 
they belong. Cookson was nominated by Wordsworth as his 
executor, by my desire and in my place. Among other excel- 
lences he has, in my estimation, this, — a due veneration for 
Wordsworth, without any superstitious fondness. In judg- 
ment among oiu- common friends, I do not know his equal. 
In matters of law reform he takes an active part, as well as 
Edwin Field. 

June 2Jf.th. — I rose early, and copied some curious marginal 
notes by Coleridge in Lightfoot’s works. They are pious and 
reverential in thought, though sometimes almost comic in ex- 
pression. He regrets that Lightfoot should paw the sacred 
mysteries, — an admirable exj^ression, and one that came from 
Coleridge’s heart, and might well continue to be employed. 

Rem.-\ — It was at the verv commencement of the Bible 
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pamphlet about them, that I heard a word fall from Coleridge, 
more profound and significantly true than any I have since 
heard. Ay, sir, there can he no doubt that these are good 
men, very good men, who are so zealous in widely spreading 
these societies. It is a pity they want sagacity enough to 
foresee that in sending the Bible thus everywhere among the 
nninstructed and the reprobate, they will be propagating, in- 
stead of the old idolatry^ a new hihliolatryP 

Will the forthcoming volume of the “ Table-talk ” contain a 
wiser word than the above ^ Perhaps not an acuter than 
those in the following ; “ That is not goodness,” said Coleridge 
in my presence, to some one who was urging rather a com- 
monplace and sentimental morality, — “ that is not goodness, 
but should be called goodyness''' 

A proposal w^as made to me by my friends, the Masqueriers, 
to join them in a tour in Wales. This I gladly accepted, and 
I set out on the 19th of July, and returned on the 6th of 
September. 

August 28th. — (Bristol.) After an hour’s stroll, I found 
myself at the Lewin’s Mead Chapel. A most respectable- 
looking building and congregation- Dr. Lant Carpenter per- 
formed the devotional part of the service with great effect. 
His countenance, voice, and manner quite saintlike. Mr. Ac- 
ton, of Exeter, preached the sermon. 

August 29th. — I called on Joseph Cottle, residing in a neat 
house with his maiden sister. I was expected, and the Cottles 
were prepared to show me every attention. I declined an in- 
vitation to dinner, but spent the evening with them. And I 
rendered him a service by strengthening him in his resolution 
to disregard all objections to his printing in his forthcoming 

Recollections of Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, <fec.,” the 
letter of Coleridge to Mr. Wade, giving an account of his sad 
habit of opium-eating. This letter was given to Cottle by 
Coleridge, with the express injunction to publish it after his 
death as a warning. Equally clear was it to me that Cottle 
had not a right merely, but that it was his duty, to make 
known that De Quincey, in the generosity of youth, had given 
Coleridge £ 300. But I advised him to give the facts as they 
were, without the account he had drawn up respecting ob- 
jections. He afterwards published a work, — more than a 
mere copy of the first, — and in this he published a letter of 
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tniu’ht himself a p<»et. It was from his poem, Malvf*m 
tluit, in isos, Amyot anti I, fatiuued with the stet^p 
(. of oiu* of these hills, amustHl ourselves hy tpuitinic tlu' 

‘‘ It lu'tMls tht* oviiUnuM' of eltoe 
I’o know that I ^hall t'Vfr rraeh llu* toji.” 

uotwithstaiuiinijc this wi'ukness, .h>seph < otth* was a 
,y, and indts'd (‘xeelhad, mam For his potau emtitled 
jX AUViHl” lus IVitaids ealhsl him tin* n'ujieide. 

On a sul»S(Mpieid. visit to (’otth*, I was shown a hd.- 
V FoleridL;‘t^ on the future state, with a stnue^ lu'ariu.i^ 
st tlu5 i(h*a. of eternal suileriuj::. Cottle tiiso rtniti one 
< \)h*nd,!Lij(', in which Wordsworth’s d'ra.u'tMly is ealhsl ah» 
•ly wonderful/’ 1'hi' puhlieation of this ’Pra.m'dy in the 
olunuM)f Wordsworth’s works did not justifv t.hisjml.i*;" 
in |)uhlie, opinion. It has not hiu'U uoti(u*d by any eritit*, 
as I know. 

r(‘ too — tliat. is, a.t. Mristol- — was livin;^ n man I Ixa'amt^ 
iut('d w'ith throu;j;'h f'laxman, Fd-j^ar. A man of a«e 
ishuK'uts and tast(*. A nuerehant onet‘, < njoyinn‘ wealth. 
IS t.h(' patron of Maxman when little known. Adversity 
him, and then, thou‘i;h ln‘ was a ( 'oiisia-vat ive, ami the 
als W(M't' in {tower, tlnw In'liaxasl, as he hims(‘lf said, with 
asity t owards a jtolitieal adversary, allowiirii^ him to retain 
thee of sword hearer on terms mon* liberal than ('oubl 
b(H‘n r('(|uired. Ih* was an F. S. A., and posstxssed an 
lal di'Lcrec'. of autitpiarian knowIed;j{t‘, 

'tt'iiiht'r Itcnid with no ^n'at ph'asure the 

h, a diaht.LCUe amon;^ L. I’itadc's Xoirllru. d’lu‘ most in* 
in, a’ part, was a,n (exposure of tin; folly of the' (hn’inau 
al youth. 

(t'uiln'r — Ih^ad II. Hulwaa/s rains whiieh 1 

ht wise and instriu't ivi*. I eetpv t wo s(*uteuet‘s respeetimt 
tvernment. of latuis I*hilip{M‘ ; “ Fvery m.aii is nnil<*r tln^ 
(US', nett, of tint (dreumst ains's which placed him in a par 
r sit uation, but. of tin* eirenmst a.ne(*s w bieb resultt'd from 
}I(‘ then {Mtintedly i*(*marks that, owint,^ his thrtme t(t tln^ 
*, Louis l*bilij)p(‘ would 1)<‘ inet*ssantly eidleel on to yield 
]M‘<tpli\ ami that. it. w’ould he ditlietdt to know' when to 
:nitl wlnm to ix'sist.. I'liiH etri'/mal blemish in his title 
remain ; hut Bnlwaa* ad<ls : “ I’lnaa* is a .sear on t he riml 
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once more visible and more weak ; and, in the monar 
July, the time which displays, destroys, — which expanc 
literates its defects.” 

November 1st, — A special meeting at the London Un 
ty, to receive from Lord Brougham a curious communic 
An old lady, upwards of eighty, has announced her int( 
of giving £5,000 to the University. She declares her 
to be the support of civil and religious liberty. She her 
a Homan Catholic. Her name is Flaherty. Lord Bror 
said, that having ascertained to his satisfaction that sb 
in the full possession of her faculties, and that she hi 
near relations having a moral claim on her, he felt no S( 
in accepting the gift He had learned also that she spen 
little on herself and devoted a handsome income mai: 
acts of beneficence. 

Eem.* — I heard afterwards that when she went to the 
to transfer the stock, she went in a hackney-coach, and t 
return so or walk, I forget which. On being remonstrate( 
for not being more attentive to her own comfort, she sa 
spent no money on herself, and hence it was that she wa 
now and then to help others.! 

H. C. R. TO H. H. Coleridge.! 

November 17, 

My dear Sir, — I return you the second volume c 

Table-talk,” which I have looked over again with rei 
pleasure and sorrow. Born among the Dissenters, and r( 
ing among them many highly esteemed friends, I regre 
you should have given permanence to so many spleneti* 
sions against them. As to the single passage which yoi 
underlined, as if it did not justify my construction, yo 
pardon my saying, which I do most conscientiously, i 
found it worse than I had imagined. Mr. Coleridge 

The only true argument, apart from Christianity, for 
criminating toleration, is that it is of no use to attempt t 
heresy or schism by persecution, unless, perhaps, by mass£ 
How, “apart from Christianity” by no means implies th£ 
Coleridge meant that Christianity is opposed to this dis 

* Written in 1853. 

t The use made of this benefaction was to establish the well-knowi 
herty Scholarships.” 

t Mr. Robinson particularly marked this letter as “ one of the few he 
to preserve.” 
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nution, Init ratlu‘r, uuli'pnultiit ly i»f tli*' arvannrnt s toi* it frt.in 
< 'hristiatiU v/’ V<ai imist h»* awarr that la* wla* i sm i .iiiiiiriHis 
-‘a t»ihTatinu” ratiu-r itTMtiuunni . thr tli . runi 

viaiiontlian tla‘ i<»h‘i’af iou ; mai, at nrt’t'Ssit\, uiu a ;i|<|<rM\r .4 
that |i(*i'StMaitad \\hi(‘h is ii<»t tt*!t‘ratrtL N<*u, uhaf i « 

■that t lu tlu' I irtMMM iiii;4 patt'a, lu* itisinuutas that it ts t ha 
2 >tT((fifr (Iitff/ id' ihi^ ma.uistrata to witii thr faaali 

ta’s of (lainnal>h* doct i’iia*s. It so, tha Ivoiuatusts dtil ito iiaTi* 
than (hair duty iu piittin.ij: tha ih*<»t(*atant s to dt‘at!i : tor th» y 
aonsaitadiously think that dainnutiim follows scddsm. As ti» 
fht‘ oidy trna art^unuait aji'ninst parsaaiit it.in tliat it is of no 

ti.se, ‘‘ Of no usa ! " a Sjianhird wottld tndy say ; “ for thraa 

htindrt'd years the kinjjfs <»r Spain havt* fonnd it etlaetuu! in 
saving the sonls of millions malar tiu'ir aart*.*' 

d’lu're nre,‘ in this sana* artiala, tapially ]>a!pahh» arrors. Mr. 
( \th‘rid;LJ,’e says, “A rioht to toleration is a aont radiid ion iu 
farms.'” 11* so, a riirht- to lilna-ty is a aoiit radial ion ; fur tlo' 
famous formulary, '■M’ivil aiai Ih'd^ious Liharfy," maraly 
mt'ans tJiat in ataiaiu jiars(tnal matters of ai\il aonaarn and 
aonsaiana(‘, lh(‘ Statt‘ must hd tha imlixidtial akma. Ihit tha 
most, marvellous sanlaiaa* is that in whirh Mr. t’olaralaa 
allirms that. lh»‘ had a riaiit to aonnuaiul tin* Koiuatu ts 

of f’nniand to S(‘|iarat(‘ from the National t 'hun-h, and to irlxd 
a;,!;ainst (^hiaan lOIi/aludh. I thoun.ht that tin* liharal and udal 
lin,'(‘ut. in all Christian idutrahas uan*ae.raatl in {h.salaimim* tins 
latter rie;ltt, and atuiaadin^ tin* tormar. 

“ d'lu* H.onmnist , \vh<» naluiowh'doaH t In* Pope as tha lltan! of 
his t 'luirt'h, cannot ptKSsihly aofnHi<lar tha ('huiadiof I'andund n?4 
any Clnn-ah at all,’’ Mr. Coh'rid; 4 (*, wlnm ha uttered this, for 
jL;ot. his own admind>l(' ami siddh* (list iiud ion, tind w tM»ui*;ht in*t 
to say tlu* Churah <»/, hut tin* t'hiirah ///, Snirhind. Mr. C(»h* 
rid! 4 (' ralai’s to tin* naaassary arit(*ri<m, hut dot's not no <m to 
slat(' what, if, is. Vat., surely. In* woidd not have timird, what 
Warhiirton .so ably maintains, tliat t'lmrah Iv;f .abhNhmanf .s ui'a 
framt'd for their utility to tin* State, not foi' thoir timfii. 

1 will rt'I.ah' an amsMlote, which will :.hou that a lonnan 

Cat holic |)rl('st will a(*.know k'd^n* what, if soams, Mr. t'idmd'on 

on lln^ *1(1 t)f .laimary, iS.’ll, had ft»r;e't(on. 1 nn f with oin* m 
tin* Vale of Li)n; 4 arn, who, I aftarwai’ds hntnd, was ptipuhir for 
his lu'navolanaa and lihai’ality, haini/ an anti nit raiiamt aiij;.f . I 

said to him : “ All I aont(*nd tbr is, that a man Im.^ a rinhf to 
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pause, smiled and said, If you mean this in a legal sen 
einem juristischen Smne), 1 concede it.” I replied : c 

mean it otherwise. It is the duty of the father, the frien 
philanthropist, and, above all, the Christian, to labor fc 
salvation of souls : but the sovereign, the magistrate 
nothing to do with it ; for, if he can interfere, there w 
nothing but persecution and murder everywhere. It 
accident what each sovereign believes, and every om 
claim the same power.” — “It is very true,” he exclaimc 
rejoined, “ When will you get his Holiness to subscribe ' 
doctrine 1 “ Not yet,” he said, “ but we shall in time 

are on the way of Reform more than the Protestants ima 

December 8th* — I finished and sent off a letter to Land 
specting a most unwarrantable publication sent to me bj 
and entitled, “ A Satire on Satirists and Admonition to D 
ters.” The greater part is an attack on Blackwood^ and 
satirists ; but the detractor admonished is Wordsworth, 
represented as an envious and selfish poet. Goethe and So 
are represented as the objects of his ill-feeling, and he is 
duced as present at the representation of “Ion,” when, 
every one else was affected, — 

“ Amid the mighty storm that swelled around, 

Wordsworth was calm, and bravely stood his ground.” 

I thought it right to remonstrate with Landor. I was p 
on the occasion.'^ There was no sign of ill-will then, noi 
of cordiality among the literary candidates for praise. 


H. C. R. TO W. S. Landor. 

2 Plowden Buildings, Temple, December 7, 
My dear Sir, — On my return from my summer’s t^ 
proceeded to Gore House to inquire about you. I there 
of your rapid transit through town, and soon after recei^ 
suspected I received, an amusing memorial of your en 
faculty of contemplating the follies of life with a fre 
cheerful aspect. For this I have to thank you ; as also 
certainly) for your Satire, which I found at the Athe 
last night. Beautiful as many parts of this little poem 
must say that it has given me pain. I hope I shall i 
found to have relied too much on vom* tmvaried kindr 
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me in stating why. This I may do with the less impropriety, 
as I feel myself personally connected with some portion of the 
offending matter. Among my obligations to Wordsworth is 
this, that I owe to him the honor of your acquaintance. Since 
then I have had the pleasure of enjoying the company of both 
of you together, when I remarked nothing but cordiality be- 
tween you ; and now I receive from you a very bitter attack, 
not upon his writings, but upon his personal character, — a 
portion of the materials being drawn, unless I deceive myself, 
from opinions uttered by him in the freedom of unpremedi- 
tated conversation in my presence. Wordsworth is admonished 
as a detractor, because he does not appreciate other poets as 
they deserve. I could admit the fact without acknowledging 
the justice of its being imputed to him as a crime. It seems 
to me that the general effect of a laborious cultivation of tal- 
ent in any one definite form is to weaken the sense of the 
worth of other forms. This is an ordinary drawback, even on 
genius. Voltaire and Rousseau hated each other; Fielding 
despised Richardson ; Petrarch, Dante ; Michael Angelo 
sneered at Raphael. There is nothing in which Goethe is more 
the object of my admiration than in being utterly free from 
this weakness. He felt and acknowledged every kind of excel- 
lence 

I have no doubt that Lord Byron intended to cause a breach 
between Southey and Wordsworth by what Coleridge happily 
terms an implement, not an invention, of malice ” ; hitherto, 
I believe, without any effect. 

One word as to the imputed plagiarism.* Had Wordsworth 
published the passage recently, since he became acquainted 
with you, without making a due acknowledgment of your hav- 
ing supplied the fine fancy of which he made a serious appli- 
cation, I should have thought this unjust on his part, and your 
anger very reasonable. But he VTote this some twelve or 
fifteen years ago ; and you, with a full knowledge, I presume, 
of the wrong, consented to overlook it, and to associate with 
him on terms of apparent cordiality. But with your feeling, 
I would either not have met him, or I would have told him 
what I thought. 

Becemher 8th. — I was intenmpted last night. On perusing 
my letter, I think I have done injustice to Wordsworth. I 

That Wordsworth hnd hnrrowp.d T nnriAr’c ‘‘ rJoKJv ” fTia iwo/va 
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seem to admit, much more than I intended, or oughi 
charge so powerfully brought against both AVordswortl 
Southey by Lord Byron in his admirable and infamous di 
tion of “ Don Juan ” to Southey, and which charge you 
echoed. I do not think there is any unworthy vanity, or 
in Wordsworth towards his contemporaries. His mora 
religious feelings, added to a spice of John Bullism, 
utterly blinded him, for instance, to the marvellous tale: 
Voltaire. [Your hint on French literature is very just.] 
I have heard him praise Elliott quite as warmly as you d 
is at his urgent recommendation that Southey is now cc 
out with a complete edition of his poems. Let me re: 
too, as to censure, that I do not believe I ever heard him 
against any one (except Goethe), whom I have not hearc 
attack in much more vehement language. Indeed I thoi 
had remarked a general concurrence in your critical opi: 
Begging your pardon for the freedom of this letter, for w! 
implore a kind construction, and which I thought it my 
to write, 

I am, with sincere regard, 

H. C. 

December — (Brighton.) This was a remarkabk 
So much snow fell, that not a coach either set out for < 
rived from London, — an incident almost unheard of i 
place. Parties were put off and engagements broken \vi 
complaint. The Masqueriers, with whom I am stay in 
23 ected friends to dinner, but they could not come. Nev 
less, we had here Mr. Edmonds, the worthy Scotch s 
master, Mr. and Mrs. Dill, and a Miss Bobinson ; and 
the assistance of whist, the afternoon went off comfo 
enough. Of course, during a part of the day, I was occ 
in reading. 

December 28th. — The papers to-day are full of the 
storm. The ordinary mails were stopped in every part ( 
country. 

December 80th. — Read in the Quarterly an artic 
Campbell, in which the nail is hit on the bead in the s 
that he has acquired “ an immortality of quotation,” — 
citous expression. His works are not distinguished by 

nation, sensibility, or profound thought ; but posteidt 
1 1 . \ 1 • 1 - ££ 
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DtYf'mittr fifst, I sat up laiu, an tastml ; mal wlaai thf vi*ar 
<‘\{iin‘(l i was rfsuliiii^ UilHlin's LiiT/’ a, simnttcaiif ttiaaipa 
ti«m, fnr ill iilli* aianstaiu’iit luul faiut plraatir*' was tla* 
part uf tin* iiMW I’losinu' visir spent. Such an* iii\ fr!\ nlnti-i 
liahius, tliat I ran hanilv t*\pect to liw h»r ain pi'Mlpahlr pur 
p<ist‘ (‘it her as respects or (»ther.s. 

/uni,* I \vrot(‘ this siuccn‘lv in luv si\tv tirst year. My 
lite has h(‘t‘ii luuru actively uud userully speut since I have litHiii 
an ehUu'Iy iiuiu. 


CHAPTKIt XIII. 

1837. 

T HI^'SK reininiHeenc(*s and th(‘ ini'idents I dwadl on parti(’< 
ularly t(*n(I to show that what concerns <tiH‘s self ofluu' 
wis(‘ than as a nio(iv(‘ tor action waaild tdnu a dithcult («*s{ of 
what is properly oni'M tuc/i hittrtst. Msceptiii;'; luy jtuirney 
with Wonlsworth, almost all the ohjccts of my a«'tiv(‘ ever 
t ions t his y(‘ar w«‘re (put<‘ imlitlenmt to ua* |icrsnuuliy. Vet 
such are the incidents which <‘hielly dwell on my meinorv, ami 
lind a written na’ord in my journah and in tlu‘ letters I hav<^ 
prestu-ved. 

JiiiifHitrif f)(Ii, iitunuc loo lat(‘ Ha* the oiunihus at Kew, I 
walked on, and nau’lu'd La<ly l»lessimdou''s after ten. With 
lu‘r wen^ D’Orsay, Dr. Lanlntu’, d'ndawutw, Kdward Ihdwta*. 
A straiu^(‘r, whost^ convcu'Hat ion int<u’t‘Hted and ph’SHed me, I 
fumd to he youn;^^ I)iHra(‘li,t He talk('d with spirit of Ih'rman 
literat.unv Ih' sj)ok(‘ of liand<»r’.s “Satire” as haviu^^ Hu 
tire in it. 'fhe chat, was an amusin.i^ on<*. 

luhriKtrif mil, (At^ Ihiry.) My hrother ri'lated to me a, 
curious incid(‘nt, such as on<‘ r(‘a<ls <»t' «»(’casiouall v. d'hfU’c is 
a man liviuLi: in th(‘ Wi’anL^linii: St re(‘t, nam(‘<l , for whtuu 
my iK'pliew ma<l(‘ a will. 'PIk* man was supposed to he at the 
point of death, and ht‘ prtxluced from under ids hed, in pohl 
and silver, upwards of i* .'h)0. Mv lu'other sent tor a hankers 
clerk, and the moiu’V was secun'd. \\ hen the oltl wife <»f 

found (Hit what Inn! taken place, slu* scnlded him with Huch 
*!...♦ . n.. .. c.< I I .. it i. 
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for again ; and the man, in great agitation, produced an 
tional £ 208. But this he insisted on giving away absc 
to some poor people who were near him, and had servec 
After this was done, his mind seemed more easy. E 
even rallied in health, and has made a judicious distri 
of his property. The money was tied up in old stockini 
filthy rags. When he was informed of his wife’s dea 
eagerly demanded her pockets, and took from them a fe 
ings with gi-eat avidity. The accumulation was the res 
a life of continued abstinence. 

February 2Sdu — An agreeable day. I breakfastec 
Samuel Ilogers. We had a long and interesting chat 
Landor, Wordsworth, Southey, &c. Rogers is a good te 
anecdotes. He spoke with great affection of Mrs. Bai 
Of Southey’s genius and moral virtues he spoke with re 
but Southey is anti-pojoidar, — not a friend to the in 
ment of the people. We talked of slander, and the 
blended with it. A friend repeated to Rogers a say: 
Wilkes : “ Give me a grain of truth, and I will mix it u 
a great mass of falsehood, so that no chemist shall ever 1 
to separate them.” Talking of composition, he showed 
note to his “ Italy,” which, he says, took him a fortni 
write. It consists of a very few lines. Wordsworth h 
plified the idea of this note in his poem on the picture c 
Quillinan, by Stone. Rogers says, and I think truly, tl 
prose is better than the poem. The thought intended 
expressed is, that the picture is the substance, and the 1 
ers are the shadows.*" 

February 2Jfth. — Dined with Paynter to meet Va 
Le Grice, famous in his youth for his wit and talent. 1 
him to-day very pleasant and lively as a companion. I 
the reputation of being a religious man, and a \ 
preacher. 

JR,em.'\ — A character. He is now a Cornish clergym 
vantageously known as being prohibited preaching witl 
diocese of Exeter. He was the son of a Bury cler^ 
whom I heard of in my boyhood as a persecuted man 
father was certainly not well off, and for that reason ol 
for his son Valentine a presentation to the Bluecoat I 

* The note referred to is among the additional notes at the end of 
and is on the words^ ‘‘Then on that masterpiece” (Raphael’s “Tra 
tion”). “ Poetical Works,” 18mo edition, p. 366. 

t Written in 1866. 
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London. And here he was the companion of Charles Lamb 
and Coleridge. He was a wit and a scholar. Taking orders, 
he became tutor to a young man who suffered under a strange 
malady, — an ossification of the body. The mother of this 
young man married the tutor. Le Grice was notorious for his 
free opinions. Hearing my name and place of birth, he sought 
me out, saying my family had been his father’s friends, as w^ere 
all the Dissenters. His father was suspected of heresy. I 
will here note down two anecdotes of Valentine Le Grice which 
I heard from Charles Lamb, but which seem to me to have in 
them more impudence than wit. They used to go to the de- 
bating societies together. On one occasion the question was, 
‘‘ Who was the greatest orator, — Pitt, Fox, or Burke ] ” Le 
Grice said, I heard a lady say, in answer to the question, 
‘ Which do you like best, — beef, veal, or mutton V — ‘ Pork.’ 
So I, in reply to your question, say, ‘ Sheridan.’ ” Another 
time he began thus : “ The last time I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the chair in this hall, I was kicked out of the room.” 

[The following extract has its proper place here, for, though 
dated 1836, it had in view the Italian tour with Wordsworth 
in the present year.] 

H. C. R TO WORDSWOETH. 

.... I am glad you have made a remark about expense, 
as this enables me to explain myself. Be under no apprehen- 
sion that you may think it right to incur more expense than I 
should like. The fact is that I have contracted habits of par- 
simony from having been at one time poor, and because I have 
no pleasure in mere personal, solitary indulgence ; but I am 
pleased when I am called on to spend at the suggestion of oth- 
ers. Unselfish economy has, I hope, been my practice as well 
as my maxim. I recollect being strongly impressed, at a sus- 
ceptible age, by a passage in Madame Roland’s Memoirs. Giv- 
ing an account of her life in prison, she says : “I spent very 
little, but I paid all the servants liberally, so that I made 
friends while I lived sparingly.” My personal expenses are per- 
haps smaller than those of most men, but I have no objection 
to double them, when the comfort of my companion requires it. 

I once travelled with Seume, the well-known German author. 
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place always spoke of the humming sound as indicating the 
sea, and of its greater or less loudness as having a reference to 
the state of the sea at the time. The “ Satire ” seemed to 
give Wordsworth little annoyance. In our talk about poets, 
Wordsworth said Langhorne * was one of those who had not 
had justice done them. His Country Justice ’’ has true po- 
etic feeling. 

In our way to Italy w^e passed through Lyons, Avignon, 
Nismes, St. Remi, Marseilles, Toulon, (fee. Wordsworth was 
prepared to find the charm of interest in Yaucluse, and he was 
not disappointed. 

From Avignon we drove into the valley, — a dreary and 
uncomfortable scene. Arid rocks, with a very little sprinkling 
of shrubs and dwarf trees, affording no shade, constitute nearly 
the whole of a scene which, from Petrarch’s delicious verses, 
every one -would imagine to be a spot of perpetual verdure. Our 
guide pointed out to us the reputed neighborhood of the poet’s 
house. It is said to have been once a forest ; now^ it is a mere 
mass of buildings. There is still, however, a very clear stream, 
and as it runs over cresses, it is of a gi’een more delightful 
than I ever before saw. This ^‘closed valley” {vallis clausa) 
derives its character from a spring of water -which rises imme- 
diately under a perpendicular rock, 600 feet high. 

A plain column is erected to the memory of Petrarch. The 
only sensible homage to his memory would be the destruction 
of the uncongenial workshops. Wordsworth made a length- 
ened ramble among the rocks behind the fountain ; f and in 
consequence we were not at our hotel till after the table-d’hote 
supper. 

At Nismes (A%iril 6th) I took Wordsworth to see the exterior 
of both the Maison Carree and the Arena. He acknowledged 
their beauty, but expected no great pleasure from such things. 
He says : I am unable, from ignorance, to enjoy these sights. 
I receive an impression, but that is all. I have no science, 
and can refer nothing to principle.” He was, on the other 
hand, delighted by two beautiful little girls playing with flow- 
ers near the Arena ; and I overheard him say to himself, 0 
you darlings ! I wdsh I could put you in my pocket, and car- 
ry you to Rydal Mount.” 

* Langhorne, Rev. John, D. I). Born 1735, died 1779. 

t “ Between two and three hours did 1 run about, climbing the steep and 
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//rw.* I shall conlrtit my rlf \\!ni \< f ^ I ? * f i -a, , 
country w«‘ passfcl (hn>u;'.h. vdufh u a a,];-. .■ i . fd.-iid .r 
I fcltmmahio 1.0 n-foni tlu* foi i. !), ,? , . Af. .h ^ 

wnrdi was cnii(iiuiall\ luakui.-. If voi . 'a . . » 
iLTuislu'd this jounity t'n>tn ; aud f-* a t a**' j.a *• 
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place uhvavj> .s|H»k(‘ d* the hiuniainit .S'Cttai as iudicatlH'^ tla* 
and of its j^i’catiT or less louthioss as havnu'" a rrfrmus* to 
tiu' slatt‘ (d' the st'a at tin* time. 'Ha* ** Satire’* Msiurd to 
^ivc Wordsworth Utth^ aimovaiico. lu our talk alHuii puais, 
Wonlswurth said Laii^uhoriu* ^ was oiu* of fho>*e who had iiof 
ha<l justiis' done tlicin. llis “(’ountry Justict*” has true po- 
etic, fvoUn;:^. 

lu our wav to Italy wa^ passtsl throuidi Lyons, Avipuou, 
KimiU's, vSt. luaiii, Marsdlh's, 'roulou, da*. W tirdsw ort h was 
prepared to liiul the charm of interest in Vuiulust*, and he was 
not disappoint t‘d. 

From Aviu'non w(‘ ilrove into thci valley, a dreary and 
nu<’oiufortahl(‘ scenes Arid rtjcks, with a v<*rv little sjiriuklin;^ 
of shruhs and dwarf tns's, ntfordin^ no shade, c*ou.stitute nearly 
the whoh' of a, sciuu^ whkii, fr<»m Ltdrarch’s delitlous verses, 
ev(?ry one would iina.niiu' i.(» he a spot of p<'rp«dual verdurt'. t)ur 
^’ui<le pointed out to ns tin* r(‘pute<l neie:hht>rhood of t he p«»ei’H 
honsi*. It; is said to hav(‘ Immsi one<' a forest ; now it is a nier<* 
mass of hnildine's. I’hen* is still, however, a very clear stream, 
and as it lams over eresses, it is of a i'riM-n more dflii'htful 
than I evm* ludore saw. 1’his “closed vallry” (Cf^/ZA' c/»/('/su) 
<l<'rives its eharaeter from a spriii!'; <»f water whieli I'ises inuue 
tliately under a perpmulieidar rock, leet hieh. 

A plain (*o]umu is ereeliMl to tin* namiory of iNdrareh. 1'in^ 
oidy simsihh’ luauau’t* to his nuumuy woulil in* tlu" destruction 
of tlu* unconjL^tuiial workshops. Wordsworth made u lenpth 
<'ne<l rainhhmimon^' tiu' rocks IhIuiuI t fountain ; t and in 
<aaiH(*({uimc(^ we wt're not at <»ur hotel till ufti*r tin* table trhdf<s 
Huppi'r. 

At. Nisnuss (dpr/Z ny//) I took Wordsworth to si‘<‘ t!HM‘xterIor 
ofludh tin* Ma.is<m t'arreeand tla* Artsia. lie advimwleclpetl 
their h(‘auty, hut. expecdeil no j:;n’at pk'asun* from .such thinpM, 
lie says: I am nnui»}e, from i‘i:;norane(\ t(» enj«»y tlicse siidits. 

1 r(‘('(‘iv(‘ an impression, hid. that is all. 1 ha\e lai .seionee, 
and <’an refer nothimx t(» pi’in<*iph*.” He wn'i, on (hr otitrr 
hand, <l(‘li,Lcht.e(l by (wo heantifid little ‘dris playini^ with tlou 
era near tla^ .Vnuia. ; and I overh(‘anl him say to himself, ‘M ) 
yon darlin;.^s ! I wish I eoukl put ytui in my porktd, aial ear 
ry y<»u to llydal .Mount.''’ 

* Lau'dirrnr, Ufv. .IdIju, 1>. !>. Ut>rn I7:ir», t!ir.l 177a. 

t two ami llirro honr-i <lid I I'lm uhoia, rliiutonr tlir mat 

ruxi^cil crags iVom whoo* ha-c llic watca’ <4' \‘attidtcc hrcaK » \V«irt|»* 

warth’H uetc ut. the hrglauiag jiI’ tho “ McintinulH j»i' a Tota' iu Itnlv.'* ** I’orli 
cnl Works,” Vol. III. p. I So. 
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At Savona there is a fort, and before it a greensward just 
at this season, which greatly delighted Wordsworth, — more 
than objects more extraordinary and more generally attractive. 
After breakfasting and rambling through the town, which is 
nicely paved with flagstones, and is agreeable to walk in, hav- 
ing a sort of college air about it, we ascended to a couple of 
monasteries, the one of Capuchins, with an extensive view of 
the sea, the other formerly Franciscan, but now desecrated. 
Wordsworth took a great fancy to the place, and thought it a 
fit residence for such a poet as Chiabrera, who lived here. 

“ How lovely, robed in forenoon light and shade, 

Each ministering to each, didst then appear, 

Savona, Queen of territory hiir 

As aught that marvellous coast through all its length 

Yields to the stranger’s eye ! ” * 

April 26tk — We entered Eome in good spirits. We were 
driven to the Eui'opa, where, till we procured lodgings, we con- 
tented ourselves with two rooms on a third story. Before 
sunset we took a walk to my favorite haunt, the Pincian Hill, 
where I was accosted by my name. It was Theed, who in- 
formed us of the pine-tree referred to in Wordsworth’s poem 
as the gift of Sir George Beaumont.f Here, too, we met with 
Mrs. Collins, the wife of the E. A. As soon as I had fixed 
Wordsworth at a cafe, I called on Miss Mackenzie, from whom 
I had a most cordial reception. She is very desirous to 
give Wordsworth the use of her carriage. 

April 27tlh. — This has been a very interesting day. To 
Wordsworth it must have been unparalleled in the number 
and importance of new impressions. He was sufficiently im- 
pressed with the Coliseum. The Pantheon seemed to him 
hardly worth notice, compared with St. Peter’s. In the after- 
noon Miss Mackenzie took us in her carriage to St. Peter’s, by 
which Wordsworth was more impressed than I expected he 
would be. To me it is, as it always was, an unequalled, — in- 
deed an incomparable sight. We took only a cursory view of 
it, and then drove to the Villa Lante, whence there is a fine 
view of Eome, nearly, if not precisely, that of my engraving. 
The beauty of the evening rendered the scene very attractive. 
We looked also into the Church of St. Onofrio, Vv^here Tasso lies 
buried ; also Guidi, the poet. Wordsworth is no hunter after 
sentimental relics. He professes to be regardless of places that 
have only an outward connection with a great man, but no influ- 

^ “ I\Iemorials “ Musings near Acqiiapendente,” Vol. HI. p. 190. 

f Vide “ Memorials.” No. ll. 
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cnco on }uH w(»rkH. Hi'ih’f !uu'urt^s notluiiLC luirvintr plac<’ 

of 'Tasso, lait has a (lft*p intorast in Vum’ltist*. 'Tho (list iut’l i«fii 
is foinulisl on jiisf vit‘us, autl nail, n«»t utlhatial svinpat hv. Wt^ 
(Inink tiai wit.li Miss Maakt’U/.io. Slio had sont uuas.Hu^rs tt) rn| 
lins and Kilstiior, hut ni‘itlu*r ramu. <hi tho other hand, hy 
lutu'e areidiuit seeiu^!: u taird with Mr, Tiiduior's name. I spikki' 
of his hi‘ini( a, IViiuid of Wonlsworth ; on whirh she instuidly 
sent to him, and, us he livial tu‘\t door, he was soon with us, 
and ,Lcn‘afly pleasial to s<*e Wordsworth, hetore setting idT to 
morrow” for Tdorenet'. 

April d’iu‘ Sisiuoudis \vi»re ptiHsin^ throti*.!;h Uiune. 

and took a hasty dinner with Miss Maekiui/.ie : Wonlsworth 
and I joined thian. Sismondi has the look of an intelligent 
man, hut our eonv<a*sation was too slight to atford room for ol>- 
servation. 

M(tp I introdmaal Wordsworth to Bunsen. Ihmstni 

talked his best, a,ud, with ;jjn‘at faeility and ft'lieity of expres- 
sion, [)oint(si out. to us fi'om his own wiialow monuments fr(»m 
the history of Konu'. I mwer la'ani a more iust met ive ami de™ 
liu'htful h'et.ure in t(‘U tinu'S the numher of words. 

J/uy (U/i. We roS(‘ tt)o late ha* a lon,*j^ walk, hut, imwiiliujc 
to lose thi‘ morninti: fn‘shmxss, took .a short, lounm' hidhre hri'ak 
fast. IjOok<‘d at some [»Ieasim^ pietun^s, reeommendisl hv < ’oi 
lins, in an ohsiain* ehureh adjoinim^ tlu' fountain of 'Trevi, After 
hn^akfast, wa‘ made a eall on Seviu'u, wh<) hml a Huhji’et hesides 
art t.o talk on w'it.h \\ onlsw'orth, poor Kea,i.H. lltMuforinHUs 
tliat tlu^ foolish insi’ription on his tomh is to he superseded hy 
one mm*e worthy of lum. He denies that Kiaits’s death was 
hashmed hy tlu^ artiide in tJu*. (Jnarftrlt/. It appears that 
K(‘ats was hy no means poor, hut eonsi<h‘rahly tlei'eed. 

J/f/y 7//». 'This forimoon w*as ilevoteil to an exeursion, 
whi(‘h, thouii;h not. pi'rfiH'tiy answerinii^ my expeetation, was yet. 
a vari(‘ty in our amus(‘m(‘nt. .Mr. Jomxs luul <*nif;u.m‘d to <liue 
with a, ri(^ii Hampaixua crazier in tiu* neiij^hhorhood of Ihaue, 
and invif.(‘(l \\ ordswortli and me jo l)i‘ of the party. In taef. 
we tliree wa‘n‘ tlu^ party, for others who wen* to havt* joined us 
w'en^ pr{*V{‘ii(.ed from dointjc so. Wi* hired a vtftrrti, and spent 
trom half past eii^ht. to six on thi' (*xeursiou, ultidhiuLtat tla* 
tomh of ('ieeilia Mett'lla, 'Thi^ most amusinix (’ireuiustanee 
was our lorttlr. I'he hut where these wandf^rinj.^ shepherds 
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recesses, in each of which two men sleep. Against the slar 
room were hanging hams in abundance, saddles, and all s 
of articles of husbandry. In the centre was a fire, wit! 
chimney, but the smoke escaped through the reeds. A 
spacious but not inviting, hung over the fire, and near i 
an old man with a fine face, in a very large arm-chair. H( 
the honors of his tent with a kind of patriarchal dignity, 
the numerous servants, or rather companions, seemed to 
respect with a sort of cordial equality in their tone tow 
him. After a few words of half-intelligible chat, we tO' 
stroll, witnessed a sheep-shearing, and then walked to or 
the aqueducts, enjoying a fine view of these interesting 
mains. The mountains of Albano, and the plain of the ( 
pagna, were in agreeable verdure. On our return there v 
party of shepherds at dinner. They took no notice of us, 
when they had done, a clean cloth and napkins were place 
us. No food was offered but two kinds of sausage, liu 
which we asked for, was excellent. But Mr. Jones had pr 
ed bread, cheese, and excellent wine. He expected a re^ 
dinner, but I was satisfied with this luncheon. The da;y 
splendidly fine, and our return drive was delightful. 

May 8th. — Went to the Yatican. Gibson, Severn, and 
Jones accompanied us. We saw the marble antiques oi 
Vatican to great advantage, for Gibson pointed out to W 
worth all the prime objects, — the Minerva, Apollo, y 
Augustus, Laocoon, Torso, and a number of others, the n: 
of which I cannot now recollect. We did not attempt to 
picture, or, indeed, to enter all the rooms. 

May 10th. — We rose early, and had a delightful w^alk b 
breakfast. We ascended the Coliseum. The building is 
to much greater advantage from above. Wordsworth se< 
fully impressed by its grandeur, though he seemed still 
to enjoy the fine view of the country beyond. He wish 
make the ascent by moonlight. Certainly no other ar 
theatre (and I have seen all that still exist) leaves so dec 
impression. Meeting Dr. Carlyle, Wordsworth and I t< 
drive with him to the Corsini Palace, which we found very ri 
paintings. There are a few which are the most delicious 
which I am acquainted. Above all, “ A Mother and Chil 
peasant gild, by Murillo. The custode had the rare good 
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pictures here ihan, perhaps^ in any ether pala.ee. I dined with 
Ur, Taj-lyh' at P»ertini'.s, I Ihnnd tlu‘ diiiin^,^ at Are Maria 
(quarter past seven) in this siaistui net unpleasant ; and it is 
rt'rennueniied hy tlu‘ I)<u‘t<»r as a healthy praetit'c, h(H’aus<Mt 
is precisely just and just id'ter the settin;,^ uf tlu‘ sun 

tlnit in suinnuu’ tlu* dtnvs tall, when it is peculiarly uuwhulo- 
sonu' to l)t‘ in tlu‘ upcui air. 

J/uy /..V/n An a.ixri'eahle chat with (lihsen. He ])leaKed 
tue hy the accuuut lie irav(* ef his pr<>h‘ssi(»nul life. He said : 
“ 1 could u'ain more money in Hn<;‘lan<l hy makinjj:: husts and 
fiiU(*raI monuments; h\it I would rather spend my life in read- 
iniLi: the poets, ami composin;j; works of inmpnation. And I 
have heen so fort uuat(‘ as to sell all i have dt>no. I do not 
suhmit. to dictation, or make', any alt.eration, except where my 
Jud< 4 'ment is convinced.” He said, in explanation, that he was 
not unwilling; to (‘xts*ut(‘ an ord(*r fora specified sid>ject, when 
im approved of it. He has luaai in Home l,W(*nty y<‘arK, jiml 
finds lnms('ir happy luu’i', wlua-e ean do works whieh would 
in>t lu‘ repuirt'il in Hneland. 

J/uy frlf/i,- My hirthday was most a^rt‘(‘ahly Sjumt. [ 
havt‘ now enter('(l my sixty third ytxu*. I shall hardly (‘ver 
spend j>. hirtliday a.u'ain in (la* enjoyimmt <»r.sa/<7/ pleasurt‘, i. e. 
in kind, th(Mi‘j,h I may in <leuTee. 'FIk* day was most ph'usaut. 
A h'W ehuids, during’ midday, Uanpered tlu'heal. Hoih moni- 
ine; and t'venin^i’: wen* eool, not ei‘ld. Nor (a)uld any eireum- 
stance ht* <-hanp,'e<I for the lu'tt(‘r. Dr. (’nrlyle j<uniiij;i: tis. wo 
Set, out at six A. M. preeisidy, and drove thnaiidi the (Mnipa^na 
after sunrise, (hir first important stopping: j)Iac(‘ was Adrian’s 
N'illa, whieh (hdi^htt'd \V<jrdsworth hy its sctuu'ry. Aftm* an 
hour jind a. halt* tlu'n*, W(* went on to tin* Sihilhi. Aft<‘r order- 
Jii'i: dinner, we took th<‘ ,i'uid(‘ <4* (h<‘ hons<‘, and insp<‘et(Ml the 
old rt)cks ainoiej; which t he rasead(‘ fell, and the ncuv fall, which 
has hc'en made hy a tunned. The cdian^-c' was muH'ssary, l)ut 
has not. improveal tht‘ seem*, d'hc* ncuv fall is madc^ formal hy 
the masonry above*. It. lains in one* mass, as in a. frame*, nc‘ar- 
Jy straight ; and hut. for the* mass of water, whic’h is c*onsidc‘r- 
uhlc*, would proeiuee* no <‘(l(*et, ’flic* old fall hacl the* clisadvan- 
ta;j,'(* of heine; hiddc'u hy projt*c-tinij^ rocks, so tha.t we* coidcl 
only see it hy m<‘ans cjf paths c’ut out, and thc'u hut impc*rf(H’.t- 
ly. ’fhis of itself would have* la*c*n a ^rc'at. diKap|)ointnH‘nt to 
AMordsworth ; hut. h<* was amply compcmsatc'd hy the* enjoy- 
juent thc^ tM.svo/r//c afrord(*d him from the* o]>poHite. sidc^ of the 
Valley, from which you see two masses of wluit are called the 
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Little Falls (or, as Wordsworth called them, “Nature’s Water- 
works ”), and, at the same time, the heavy mass formed by the 
body of the river. After dining, at five, we went to the Villa 
d’Este, but hardly allowed ourselves time to admire the mag- 
nificent cypresses. Enjoyed the Campagna on our return ; I 
was rather sleepy, but the Doctor warned us against sleeping 
there, even thus early in the season. 

May 15th. — Had a most agreeable chat with Dr. Carlyle, 
who read me some excellent memoranda of a conversation with 
Schelling. Wordsworth and I took tea with the Bunsens, who 
were very friendly indeed. Wordsworth was in good spirits, 
and talked well about poetry. I can see that he made an im- 
pression on Bunsen, for whom I copied the “ Antiquarian Son- 
net.” On politics and Church matters there is not the same 
harmony between them. 

May 16th . — We dined with Bunsen. Mayer there. The 
Minister’s eldest son is to become an Englishman, and take 
orders, and accept a living in England. Bunsen supposes that 
alone will serve to naturalize him ; but even if an alien can 
accept a living, which I doubt, it certainly cannot give him the 
rights of a native. Bunsen took us to the Tabularium, and 
explained to us the Forum, as seen from this the ancient Treas- 
ury and Record Office of the Capitol. A very interesting ex- 
hibition to us. When this was over he dismissed us as sov- 
ereigns do. Instead of asking us to return, he told Mrs. Bun- 
sen he vras going to show us our way home. 

ALay 17th. — This morning spent in preparations for our 
journey. With Severn looked into Thorwaldsen’s studio. He 
has a very fine statue of Gutenberg, — fine for its significance. 
That of Byron has no value in my eyes. It is pretty rather 
than elegant. I am told it has been denied admittance into 
Westminster Abbey. It is too late to be particular on such 
an occasion. Surely a memorial to so anti-religious a poet as 
Byron may be admitted -where the inscription is allowed to 
stand, — 

Life is a jest, and all tilings show it, 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 

Bunsen told Wordsworth that Lord Byron had an impression 
he was the offspring of a demon. In a morbid moment such 
a thought may have seized him. 

-Afn 
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kiuiliH'HH to \Vi»nls\vi>rth and nu‘. Slu' seems tofct*! lor Words- 
worth the of a damditer. And In* murh pleased 

willi her. Ilut lor her liousi’, his evenin].*;s would luive heeu 
dull. He lu'eds the i*Ia‘erin;.;' Norit-fv <»f womoii. Ii(‘ has in- 
vited her to hvdah and I havi* n<» (iouht she will aeeept tlie 
iiuitutiou. We paid a farewsdl visit to the Wat lean and the 
(’ajiitol, aiul made a short call <»ii the lauiseus. 4’h(‘ Minister 
eordial and in hi^h spirits. No diploniatie resj-rve in his man- 
ners. I went, lati' to Dr. (‘arlvh*. Dr. Ilntmpson was with 
him. I had an iut«'rest ini^ ehat w ith them. Dr. Darh l(‘ is a 
man whom 1 mueh likts and I hav<' w'ritten to him wliat I, 
Htron.{j;ly h'el, that it. wonhi P'dtt t<> think onr ueipiaint- 

uu(‘e should now et‘ust*. W‘c h‘ave honn* to imaTow’. 

M<fj/ {'rend.) 'fids has lusai a day of <’t\)oy- 

numt, in s[>it(‘ of lia<l waaitlua’. W(‘ had to walk lK‘lwaH‘n Iw'o 
and t hr('(‘ ndles to Papiyno, luvause n<> ass ket'jiis' is allowed 
to let. out. an ass on tin' 'ik'nd si<l(‘ of I*a}»ii.!;no. I had S(‘eu 
tin’ famous easead(‘ hefore, hut not. t.o so yrest advant an'e. 'Fhen, 
Iiowcver, I ihoun'lit it th<‘ very finest wafertail I had <'Ver seen, 
an<I W'oi'dsw'ort h .also deelar^'s it to he (he na'st snhlinu' lu‘ has 
sc'en. f'r(»m the mass of water, ami (h<‘ n'l'eai e\(<ad of (hii 
fall, t h(‘ relxaind of (he w.at.er [H'otlneirs a. eloudlikt' (‘llet’t, so 
that, tin* well known proverb, applied to a, wo(td, may lx* lift'- 
rally pai'o<lied : “You eannot see lh(‘ (’aseade for the waha'.'’ 
'I’la* npp(‘r fall may Ih‘ seen to advantage from v.arious plaetan 
'flu* tw’o low('r falls are <»f li‘ss importanee. Ihd tliere is oni'. 
point from wldeh a. sneei‘ssion of falls may 1 h‘ sejui, extondini' 
to mort' than a thousand feet, 'I'la' last, view from a enldn, 
wldeh does not include tin' lowt'st fall, is the most, heautifuL 

JA/// iJ'jfh, (Assi.si.) We looked into (In' famous <*hureh 
Imilt ov<‘r t in' ln)U.S(‘ in wldi'h St. h'nineis (TAssisi lived. I .saw 
it. in IS.’H with pk'asnn'. 'I'ln' saen'd liouse had tlu'u lu'C'U 
rt'eent.lv painted hy Dv(‘rl)eek, in fre.seo. It, was a. heautiful 
and v(‘ry inten'st inj^ ohj(‘et. l\‘W of tin' seniimentalilies of 
tin' (Mtliolies hav(‘ ph'ast'd me mueh. lint, a few months 
aftei'wards an ('art Inpmkt' destroyed (In' iuh'rior of (In' ehureli. 
It is now under rep, air, 'fin' old Imnsi' si'em.s uninjured, ex- 
et'pt tliat. tin' ^a-eater part of Ovi'rlu'i'k’s paint in.i^ is d(‘stro\<*d. 

J/tif/ heft. An‘/./o ahotit einld. 'Fundni^ soon (»ut 

of th(' luLdi road to Mon'ina*, ws' W(‘re driv(*n on ^^ood er(»h.s- 
eotmlry roads into tin' va'ry heart of tln^ Ap<'Jinin('.s, and vh- 
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wards, to the great joy of Wordsworth. It is not unqualifiedly 
true that the rose would smell as sweet by any other name, — 
at least not the doctrine which that famous expression is used 
to assert. We do feel the pleasure enhanced when, in a beau- 
tiful spot, we find that that spot has been the theme of praise 
by men of taste in many generations. This Yale of Amo 
which we saw to-day is more beautiful than the rich lower 
and broader vale near Florence. We went through a fine suc- 
cession of mountain scenes till we reached the miserable little 
town of Bibiana, where, in a dirty and low wine-house, we con- 
sumed a portion of the cold provisions we had brought from 
Arezzo. Wordsworth mounted on a horse, and I accompanied 
him on foot, up a steep hill, through a dreary country, to the 
famous Franciscan convent of Laverna.* Laverna is a lofty 
mountain, on the top of which St. Francis built his house. t 
On entering, we were courteously received by the poor and 
humble monks. I thought it was Friday, and therefore did 
not venture to ask for animal food, but requested accompani- 
ments to the tea and sugar we had brought. While our meal 
was preparing, we strolled through the chestnut forest to a 
promontory, whence we had a wild and interesting country at 
our feet. A monk we met in the forest told us some of 
the legendary tales that abound in a region like this ; such as, 
that the rocks, which are separated from .the great mass, were 
shaken into their present position by the earthquake at the 
time of our Saviour’s crucifixion. He showed a stone insu- 
lated from the mass, at a spot where a fierce chief of banditti 
confined and murdered his prisoners who were not ransomed ; 
and told us how this chief was converted by St. Francis, and 
became first a saint in the convent, and then a saint in heaven. 
We chatted with several monks, all dull-looking men and very 
dirty, but humble and kind. They gave us hot water, and 
bread and butter and eggs, and we enjoyed our tea. Our cells 
were small and cold, and our beds hard, but we slept well. 

Jiay 28th. — Continued our journey, with a diversion to the 
monastery of Camaldoli. J Here again Wordsworth took a 
horse, and I walked. The monastery lies delightfully in a se- 
cluded valley of firs, chestnuts, &c. ; and there is a mountain 
torrent. As we entered some men were singing, with Italian 
gesticulation, a song or hymn in praise of May. The monks 

* La Vernia, or AlveiTiia. 

t Vide “ Memorials,” XIV. “The Cnckoo at Laverna,” Vol. III. p. 206. 

t “Memorials,” XV., XVI., XVH. Vol. III. p. 209. 
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wvn* lunkioK^ on. I ttnl thut I ctnild not (H>mprohetKl 

th;iu th?* uuiiuuttMi Ii»<»ks ami vii^oi*<»us ut t it tulips of tlio 
8 in.i 4 vrs. \\ wi-n* rtHaivrd hy a xvvy tliiU'nait. kind of monks 
tV<»m th«tsi‘ o! y rNttnuiay. I'hny wtnx* divssHl in \vhit(‘ nnrmcnts^ 
uinl had shiu's uutl sttu-kin.^'s, in fuft iht‘y wtTt* IknuMlicI int's, 
thv tjt ot tho iut»nast i(m»rdors. Whilt^ our dinnrr was 

j)i\‘|uirini:, WonLswortli and I strolknl up tlm forc'si. \\\) (m- 
tannl thi‘ lltnanitam', wimro a tow monks rt*sidt' with, 

Ht'vrrity of disripHiua Wluni tlu*y jx^'ow old, thoy <‘omo down 
to tlu' monasttsT. Six yoars a‘j:o ihoro was a paint is- lunv, 
with wlutm 1 rljatttsL Ilt^ is in the monastery now. A pic- 
ture hy him was shown to us. I imuhumpiiries, and expended 
to see him hi tlu' eveniujLr. But perhaps it was one of his 
sihnit. days. \Vi' had a jjjood diumw, an<l hulked into the li- 
hrary, fnmi which I hm-rowed a hook, to amuse myseU’ in the 
(‘vimini'. 

J ff/ir Is/. ( KI‘»rene{*). Mayan* took us to the Santa (k*oee, 

a. fhunii of e;reat inti'rest, from the nohle eha.rae,t.(‘rs whoso 
monmuouts adorn it, (talih'o, I)aul.t\ Michael An<j;<‘Io, Ac. 
'File ^vmnxil appt'aranet' of the ehurch is limx W'ordsworth 
afterwaj'ds walluMl out. hy hiniscdf (JoiniiC out hy I lie ( d*o(*o 
jLil’aii', In* erossod the Anio by a. suspemsion hrid^<‘, and tluni had 
a (lelieddiul walk up to th<* San Miniato. Kroin this (‘inineiK’o 
then* is a very hue view of t in* city', and tin^ vale hi*yond. d’he 
old tduir(di in its .siolit luh* is an aheet iu‘jj ohj(‘e,t. It is one of the 
ja’imitive eimrelu's in tin* Lombard style. 

Jitiu't th. (Ihilomia.) I sjieut tlie day more ])leasantly 
than Woj'dsworth. Ht* has he<*n uncomfortable owine^ i<> tlio 
if'iit/f/i of tin* streets. He is never then, Highly hapjyy but in 
tin* count rv. 

Junt'l ■!(!(. Oin^of the most, agreeahle day^s xve have had. 
Wonliiworth enjoyed it, more, t.han any other. Yet we had to 
emamiitcr fatigmx \V(* wi're (*allt'd np a iittiii a-fti'i* two, and 
at thre(‘ w(‘n‘ in an omiiihus shap<*d dilig(*n(*.(y whi(*h wa,s t.o 
tak(‘ us (from Milan) to Homo. -A few loud ta.]kc*rs lu^j)t us 
awake. Ly the hy, 1 think the IoW('r class of lta,Iia.nH ar(5 
greater talkers than tin* Knmch ; yt‘i tin*. ht*aui.y of the Italian 
Hotunls makes tin* talking less otfeusive. dust ht'fore wo 
ri*ache«! t’oino tin* scenery het^ame very grand. On our arrival 
1 luul just time to run to the eathedral, hut all other teidiugs 
W(‘re for tin* time (»V(*rpowt!red, hy tin* pleasure of nn*(‘,ting the 
Yicknors. A very fortunate^ oceurnmee, <puio uiuaxpeided. 
They t<K> wa:re going up tlio lake Viy the steamboat, and thus 
n ^ 
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we united tKe pleasures of the scenery with the gratil 
of chat with a very clever family. Perhaps on this acc 
saw too little of the lake. Its beauties were not unkn( 
me. At all events, the day was a most agreeable one 
view of this most beautiful of lakes was a great c 
Wordsworth blended with it painfully pleasing recollect 
an old friend, with whom he made the same journey ir 
and who died a few months ago. He had also a stil 
tender recollection of his journey here in 1820 with h 
and sister, when he twice visited this place. Eetur; 
Milan in the evening. As long as the light lasted 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott,” which Ticknor had lent me, 
f/tcyie ISth. — Accompanied Wordsworth up the cat 
A small sum of a quarter of a Kopfstiick is required ( 
person, and no one accompanies the traveller. An es 
arrangement. And, as Wordsworth truly observed, the cl 
of all sights for which anything is paid. The view of t 
rounding country is not to be despised * but that is th 
part of the sight. Far more singular and interesting 
effect produced by the numerous pinnacles on the roof 
building itself. Three rows on each side, each surmoui 
a figure, and all of marble. Wordsworth has thus de 
them,, as seen by Fancy: — 

“ Awe-stricken She beholds the array 
That guards the Temple night and 'day ; 

Angels she sees, — that might from heaven have flown, 
And virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown, — 

Sees long-drawn files, concentric rings, 

Each naiTowing above each; — the wings, 

The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 

The starry zone of sovereign height,^ — 

All steeped in this portentous light I ” f 

We looked into the crypt of the cathedral, to s 
outside of the crystal coffin of St. Carlo Borromc 
gaudy sight, not worth the ’ Zwanzige?' (fid.) given 
priest. Gold and silver, sculptured, and seen by tore 
make but a sorry spectacle, though they may impose 
imagination. 

J line IJfth. — (Bergamo.) This day to Wordsworth 
the best of our journey. At least it partook most 

* Above the highest circle of figures is a zone of metallic stars- 
t Vide. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820.” “ The E< 
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cliaracter wLicli suits liis personal taste. A day of adventure 
amidst beautiful scenery. We arose early, and had a few min- 
utes’ conversation with the Ticknors, who left Bergamo at six. 
W e then rambled up to the old town ; for our inn was only in 
the suburbs below. I was much pleased with the walk. I 
have seldom seen a more pleasantly situated provincial town 
in Italy, — or, indeed, in any country. We left our inn be- 
tween ten and eleven, and drove through a pleasant country 
to the little town of Iseo, at the foot of the lake of the same 
name. The day being intensely hot, we kept in-doors after 
our arrival till evening, ‘when a lad of the house took us to 
the lakeside. The view very grand. Several ridges of lofty 
mountains. The latter streaked with snow. Finding a con- 
veniently retired spot, I had the luxury of a bathe. Words- 
worth did not return till after dark, having enjoyed his solitary 
ramble. 

June 15th, — Voyage to Lovere. Our boat the humblest 
vehicle in which gentlemen ever made a party of pleasure. A 
four-oared broad boat, with a sail. The company consisted of 
about four sheep, one horse, one ass, one cow, about ten steer- 
age passengers, and foiur or five cabin passengers, besides 
Wordsw'orth and myself. We had the shelter of an awning 
near the helm ] but so ill-contrived as to allow of no comfort, 
our posture being bet'ween lying and sitting. The day in- 
tensely hot. At one time we were becalmed ; but there was 
no attempt to use the oars. We went near twenty miles in 
four and a half hours. On our arrival at Lovere, the country 
was so inviting that we resolved to explore the neighborhood, 
and we did so till dark. The view's of the lake exquisitely 
beautiful. At twelve p. m. we re-embarked in our boat with 
bipeds and quadrupeds. It was about three a. m. when we 
arrived at Iseo, and we w'ere glad to get to bed. 

Ju7ie 16th. — We reached Desenzano at dusk, and were put 
into good rooms facing the Lake Garda- A long slip of land 
which runs into the water divides the lake into halves, and 
ends in a knoll. This is the promontory of Sermione (Sirmium), 
where Catullus had a villa. Wordsw’orth had a strong desire 
to visit this point ; but the sight of it hence wull probably sat- 
isfy him. A fine view^ tow'ards the head of the lake determined 
us to make use of a small steamboat, which to-morrow morning 
j 2 :oes to Eiva. 
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the lake. This lake is exposed to storms, of which Virgil has 
written alarmingly. Wordsworth soon left me, as he was an- 
noyed by the stone walls on the road. I sauntered on, and 
found, on inquiry, that I was now in the Tyrol ; but in this 
remote district no one asked for passport. On my return I 
breakfasted, and read Lady Wortley Montague, which formed 
my resource to-day ; but I at length became anxious at Words- 
worth’s non-appearance. I remained in my room till half past 
one, and still he had not retmmed, though he said he should 
be back to breakfast. I became very uncomfortable, for I 
feared some accident had occurred. I could no longer rest, 
and went forth in search of him, feeling sure that, in case of 
accident, I should be informed of it, as I was dressed so much 
like him, that it would be taken for gmnted we were fellow- 
travellers. Thinking he would be attracted by a village and 
castles on the mountains, I took my direction accordingly, and 
after proceeding some distance, the sound of a waterfall caught 
my ear, and I felt sure that, if it had caught his, he would have 
followed it. Acting upon this clew, I came to a mill where I 
gained tidings of him. He had breakfasted there, and had gone 
higher up. I followed on, and found a man who had seen him 
near Riva. This relieved me of all apprehension. On my re- 
turn to the inn, he had already arrived. A slight tempest on 
the lake in the evening. 

June 19th. — Our drive to Verona was, like all the drives in 
this upper part of Lombardy, pleasing from the vicinity of the 
Alps. Of Lombardy I ought to say, that the nearly entire 
absence of beggars, except very old people, speaks well for the 
Austrian government. On the other hand, however, we were 
told by a German, on the steamboat to Riva, that there had 
been very recently two highway robberies in the neighborhood 
of Bergamo. 

June 2Sd . — Venice impi'esses me more agreeably than it 
did seven years ago. The monuments of its faded glory are 
deeply affecting. We called on the Ticknors, and Wordsworth 
accompanied them to hear Tasso chanted by gondoliers. 

June 2Jfth. — We rose early, and our first sight was a view 
of the city, from the tower of St. Mark’s, one of the most re- 
markable objects here. -The ascent is by an inclined plane, 
and therefore more easy than by steps. 
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wc have laid fur seeni*ry. hi tht^ eveuin^^:, while at. uur meal 
at Sillian, then' wan in th<' hunsi' a Hurt uf reli^i<»us service. 
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an<‘<* of (Simfort, ( )n one <M*rasion, I per<’<*ived that I hat! h'tl 
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waiter whether he Iiad hannl them. fie knew nothiuf^ of 
them ; huf when i eaim* f<* tin* hai^.s, whicii had het*n Ht*t imitle 
fur w«, I fyuud the eye ghmu carefully tied tu my hagj and tlio 
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brush, so fastened into a leather strap that I could not fail to 
see it. The naost I shonld have expected wonld have been a 
careful delivery up of the articles, for the sake of thanks, and 
perhaps some gratuity. 

We visited one very singular place, — the town of Hallstadt, 
on the lake of the same name. There is nothing like a street, 
nor indeed is there room for a street. The houses are built 
on the narrow shore and up the mountain-side, without order 
and with little regularity.’ Not a horse or carriage is to be 
seen, for the place is accessible only by water. Yet it has one 
thousand inhabitants. A rich salt mountain lies at its back, 
and on the height resides the Bergmeister. A very comfort- 
able inn received us on the shore. And I liked much the peo- 
ple I saw. I had as nice a bedroom as could be desired, and 
"sve were supplied with excellent coffee. In the evening, Words- 
worth being out for a walk, I got into an agreeable chat with 
the family. 

July 12th. — In the only little opening like a square, in this 
curious town, I noticed a fountain. The form not unpleasant. 
The inscription I thought w^orth copying, as a sort of digest of 
Catholic orthodoxy, as to the person of the Deity and the Vir 
gin Mary.* God the Father, having on a sort of tiara, is sit 
ting ; and in his lap he holds Christ. The Holy Ghost is als( 
represented. Below, in relief, the Virgin, crowned, stands 01 
the moon. The inscription is as follows : — 

DEO 

TER OPT : MAX : 

TRINO ET UNO 

'‘AA^a Koi ‘*Q,iJLiya 

FATRI INGENITO 
FILIO UNIGEN ITO 
EX 

UTROQUE PROCEDENTI 
SPIRITUI SANCTO 
MARIiE 

VIRGINI MATRI 
IMMACULAT.® 

EILIiE PATRI8 
MATRI FILII 

SPIBITUS SANCTI SPOSiE 

TER ADMIRABILI 
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SIT SEMPITERNUM 
LAUS GLORIA ET HONOR. 

EX VOTO 

EREXERAT : ETC., ETC. 

[Initials of the Founders.] 

Jvly 15th. — Eead the decree of the King of Hanover, in 
which he said that he was not bound either in form or in sub' 
stance by the Chrund-Gesetz (the Constitution) ; that he woidd. 
take into consideration whether he would utterly abolish or 
modify it ; that his people were to have confidence in him, and 
obey him ; and that they were bound to submit to the old sys- 
tem of government under which their ancestors were happy, 
&c., &c. The King had not caused the decree to ,be signed by 
his Ministers, except one, who had taken the oath of allegiance 
to him, leaving out that part of the oath by which the Minis- 
ter wus bound to adhere to the Grimd-Gesetz, &c., &o. All 
comment is superfluous. Wordsworth related to me an anec- 
dote that on one occasion, when the King, then Duke of Cum- 
berland, intimated to the Duke of Wellington his intention to 
do a certain act, the Duke replied, If so, I will impeach 
your Royal Highness.” 

(Of what remains of the diary of this tour two extracts in 
reference to Munich, and a concluding one, are all that need be 
given,) 

July 17th. — My acquaintance Mr. Oldenburg took Words- 
worth and me to the studio of Kaulbach, at which we saw 
a cartoon of great power, though not easily to be judged 
of at once, being a vision from the writings of Chateaubriand. 
This picture "was recommended to us by Spence as one of the 
Videnda, 

July 20th. — At the new church of St. Ludwig we were so 
fortunate as to find Cornelius, the designer of the great work 
which is being executed there. He was working at the great 
picture of “ The Last Judgment.” He recognized me civilly. 
Several of his pupils were at work in different parts of the 
church. By means of scaffolding we could go fi-om* one part to 
another. The artists were painting, sitting conveniently in 
arm-chairs. The pupils were of course executing the designs 
of their master, and he was enabled to judge of the effect from 
below. 
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our baggage all passed 'within two or three hours. After din- 
ing at the Athenaeum, and taking tea at Jaffray’s, I called on 
Wordsworth at Moxon’s. I found him in good spirits, and cer- 
tainly in as good health as -when he set out : I think even bet- 
ter. And so ends this interesting tour. It will probably be 
not altogether unproductive, though the poet has for the pres- 
ent composed only part of a poem on the Cuckoo at Laverna.^ 
[As the reader is aware, the tour was not unproductive, Mr. 
Wordsworth having published “ Memorials of a Tour in Italy.” 
These poems were dedicated to his fellow-traveller in these 
words ; — ] 

“ Companion I by avIiosc buoyant spirit cheered, 

111 t whose experience trusting, day by day, 

Treasures I gained with zeal that neither ieared 
The toils, nor felt the crosses of the way. 

These records take, and happy should f be 
Were but the Gift a meet Return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know.” 


W. S. Landor to H. C. R. 

[No date.] 

Do you take any interest in the battle royal of Whigs and 
Toi’ics 1 I wish it were a less metaphorical one, and would 
terminate like the soldiery of Cadmus. Peel, I think, is the 
only man on either side 'who can do business. The Stanleys, 
&c., (kc., are jennets that have mane and tail enough, and only 
Avant bodies. Poor Parigi $ looks old. He often snaps at his 

^ The foregoing account of this tour may have disappointed the reader. 
‘‘ Wordsworth repeatedly said of the journey, ‘It is too late." ‘ I have matter 
for volumes,’ he said once, ‘had I but youth" to work it up.’ It is remarkable 
how in that admirable poem, ‘ Musings near Acquapendente ’ (perhaps the 
most beautiful of the Memorials of the Italian Tour), meditation predominates 
over obseiwation. It often happened, that objects of universal attraction 
served chiefly to bring back to liis mind absent objects dear to him.” — 
H. C- R.’s letter to Dr. Wordsworth. Vide. “ Memoir of Wordsworth,” Vol. 
II. p. 329. 

t Wordsworth originally wrote the second line of the dedication, “ To whose 
experience trusting,” &c- Mr. Robinson suggested the substitution of “ In ” 
for “ To,” on which Wordsworth wrote: “ My clear Friend, — I trust in Provi- 
dence, I trust in your or any man’s i9?<e(5rrij!2/, "but in matters of inferior impor- 
tance, as companionship in a tour of pleasure must be reckoned, I prefer 
saying ‘ to."' But, when the lines are reprinted, I shall be most happy to defer 
to yohr judgment and feeling. Let me say, however, that my ear is suscepti- 
ble of the clashing of sounds almost to disease; and ‘ in ’ and ‘ trusting,’ unless 
the ‘ g ’ be well marked in pronunciation, which it often is not, make to me a 
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two sons, as old people are apt to do. He and Powers are on 
the best of terms. Unhappily, they have both taken a fancy 
to cool their sides upon my white lilies, so that where I ex- 
pected at least two hundred flowers I shall hardly have 
twenty. Take the whole plant together, leaves and all, the 
white lily is the most beautiful one upon earth ; and her odor 
gives a full feast, the rose’s only a deje'^ner. It goes to my 
heart to see the tricks Powers and Parigi have been playing. 
It is well I am not a florist ; but, on recollection, your flor- 
ists do not trouble their heads about roses and lilies ; they 
like only those stiff old powdered beaux the ranunculuses, &:c. 
I have bought a few pencillings by Vandyke, — a boy’s head 
on an account-book, — and a very fine AUori, three Cupids. 
Allori is as fresh after three centmdes as after the first hour. 
Adieu ! 

August 17 ill. — I breakfasted with Rogers this morning; 
Empson went with me. Wordsworth there. A very interest- 
ing chat with him about his poetry. He repeated emphatical- 
ly what he had said to me before, that he did not expect or 
desire from posterity any other fame than that which would 
be given him for the way in which his poems exhibit man in 
his essentially liiiman character and relations,* — as child, par- 
ent, husband, — the qualities which are common to all men as 
opposed to those which distinguish one man from another. His 
Sonnets are not, therefore, the works that he esteems the most. 
Empson and I had spoken of the Sonnets as our favorites. 
He said, You ai'e both wrong.” Rogers, however, attacked 
the form of the Sonnet with exaggeration, that he might be 
less ofiensive. I regret my inability to record more of Words- 
worth’s conversation. Empson related that Jeffrey had lately 
told him that so many people had thought highly of Words- 
•worth, that he was resolved to reperuse his poems, and see if 
he had anything to retract. Empson, I believe, did not end 
his anecdote; he had before said to me that Jeffrey, having 
done so, found nothing to retract, except, perhaps, a contemp- 
tuous and flippant phrase or two. Empson says, he believed 
Jeffrey’s distaste for Wordsworth to be honest, — mere uncon- 
geniality of mind. Talfourd, vrho is now going to pay Jeffrey 
a visit, says the same. JefiPrey does acknowledge that he was 
w^rong in his treatment of Lamb. 

^ Dr. Clianning spoke of him as “ the 'poet of humanity.” Yide “ The 
Present Age ; an Address delivered before the Mercantile fiibrary Company 
of Philadelphia, May 11, 1811.” 
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August 21st. — I must mention that this morning an act of 
carelessness on my part put my chambers in great peril. I 
had sealed a letter in my bedroom, and used a lucifer to light 
the candle. Some time after, Tom Martin called. He smelt 
fire ; and on my going into the bedroom, I found it full of 
smoke. My black coat and silk waistcoat were both on fire, 
though not in flames. The cane chair was burnt ; had the 
chair been in flames, the bedclothes would have caught. And 
then I I rejoice and am grateful for the escape. I hope it will 
be a caution and a warning to me. 

August 2Sd, — I went down to Edmonton, and found dear 
Mary Lamb in very good health. She has been now so long 
well, that one may hope for a continuance. I took a walk 
with her, and she led me to Charles Lamb’s grave, 

Rem.* — Though my journey this year abroad was so con- 
siderable, yet it terminated much before the ordinary time for 
closing journeys of pleasure. I therefore gladly availed myself 
of a proposal made by my late companion, that I should join 
him in a short journey to the West. Wordsworth’s daughter 
was our lively and most agreeable companion. 

Reptemher 9th. — On our arrival at Hereford, young Mr. 
Hutchinson took his uncle and cousin to his father’s house at 
Bidnsop. And John Monkhouse, hearing of my arrival, came 
for me, and took me to his farm-house at Whitney, sixteen 
miles from Hereford. I spent three days with this excellent 
man, and had an opportunity of observing how native good, 
moral, and practical sense can enable a man to extract com- 
fort, if not happiness, in a condition seemingly affording few 
sources of enjoyment. He Avas blind : he had no educated 
neighbors, and was forced to bear the reading aloud of unedu- 
cated persons. His sister, Mrs. Hutchinson, lived fourteen 
miles off. He found occupation in the management of his 
farm, and in books. He had the consolations of religion, 
and was interested in theological controversies. We had too 
much matter for talk to feel in the least tired of each other’s 
society. 

Of the scenery of the place Wordsworth remarked : There 
is too much wood here for so thinly peopled a country.” 
It was one of his striking observations : Solitude in a 
waste is sublime, while it is purely disagreeable in a culti- 
vated country.” Here the wanderer sees neither houses nor 
people. 


* Written in 1855. 
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November 9th. — This was a memorable day, being the sol- 
emn entry of the Queen into the City of London. Between 
ten and eleven o’clock, I walked down to the Athenseum. The 
streets were akeady full, the windows filled with company, and 
the fronts of houses adorned with preparations for the illumi- 
nation. I took my station at the south corner of the balcony, 
from which, after an houi*’s waiting, I saw the train of car- 
riages. It was long, and, with the numerous guards, — horse 
and foot, — formed a splendid sight, more especially as Water- 
loo Place was filled with decently dressed spectators ; but I 
could not see a single person, not even in the Queen’s state 
carriage. As soon as she had passed, I ran up to the roof of 
the house, and had thence a full view of the long train of car- 
riages in Pall jMall. 

The Bishop of London told Amyot, that when the Bishops 
were first presented to the Queen, she received them with all 
possible dignity, and then retired. She passed through a glass 
door, and, forgetting its transparency, was seen to run off like 
a girl, as she is. Mr. Quayle, in coiToboration of this, told me 
that lately, asking a maid of honor how she liked her situation, 
and who of course expressed her delight, she said : I do think 
myself it is good fun playing Queen.” This is just as it should 
be. If she had not now the high sphits of a healthy girl of 
eighteen, we should have less reason to hope she would turn 
out a sound sensible woman at thirty. 

Novemiber 17th. — "While making a call on Mrs. Dan Lister, 
Frend came in. He I'elated some interesting anecdotes of his 
famous trial at the Cambridge University, for his pamphlet 
entitled “ Peace and Union.” I had always understood that 
this academical persecution ended in his expulsion from the 
University and his fellowship. But it appears that he retained 
his Fellowship until his marriage. Six voted against its being 
taken from him, and only four on the other side. They feared 
a bad precedent. He would have been expelled the University, 
for it was thought there was an ancient law authorizing expul- 
sion on conviction of a libel ; but he demanded a sight of the 
University Boll, and on reference to the original documents, it 
was discovered that there was an informality about the law in 
question, which made it invalid. The sole effect of the judg- 
ment against Frend was that he w^as rusticated. He might 
have returned to his college. 
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H. C. R. TO WORDSIVORTH. 

ATHEif.^:uMj llth December, 
My dear Friend, — Aliss Alartineau informs me that 
ing objected in America (when the proposal was made tc 
copyright to English writers) that no English writers had 
ifested any anxiety on the subject, a petition or memorij 
prepared and signed by very many English authors, fo 
sentation to Congress ; that only three writers of note r< 
to subscribe, — Mrs. Shelley, because she had never as 
favor of any one, and never would ; Lord Broughahi, be 
first, he was a member of another legislature (no reas 
all), and, secondly, because he was so insignificant a 
which many will believe to be more true than the s] 
himself seriously thinks ; and W. W., Esq., whose reai 
not known, but who is thought to have been misinform 
the subject. Notwithstanding these three blanks in tl 
of English literati, the petition produced an unparalleh 
pression on the House of Representatives. A bill was bi 
into the House, and passed by acclamation unanimousl; 
as the similar measure of Sergeant Talfourd was receivcc 
The session was a very short one, and the measure mi 
brought forward again. But Miss Martineau is assurec 
no doubt is entertained of its passing both Houses w 
difficulty. She could not find the printed bill when 
with her, but she says the privilege extends a long time, 
only obligation laid on English authors is, that their 
must be made within six months of the publication ir 
land. 


Wordsworth to H. C. ll. 

December 15, 

We were glad to see your handwriting again, having 
regretted your long silence. To take the points of your 
in order, Sergeant Talfourd did forward to me a petitio 
I objected to sign it, not because I was misinformed, 1 
cause allegations were made in it, of the truth of which 1 
nothing of my own knowledge, and because I thought 
politic to speak in such harsh and injurious terms < 
American publishers who had done what there was no 
prevent their doing. Soon after this I had the pleas 
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for not signing the petition ; he approved of them, and said 
that the proper way of proceeding would have been to lay the 
case before our Foreign Secretary, whose duty it would be to 
open a communication with the American Foreign Secretary, 
and through that channel the correspondence would regularly 
proceed to Congress. I am, however, glad to hear that the 
petition was received as you report. When I was last in 
London I breakfasted at Miss Rogers’s, with the American 
Minister, Mr. Stephenson, who reprobated, in the strongest 
terms of indignation, the injustice of the present system. 
Both these gentlemen spoke also of its impolicy in respect to 
America, as it prevented publishers, through fear of immediate 
underselling, from reprinting valuable Enghsh works. You may 
be sure that a reciprocity in this case is by me milch desired, 
though far less on my own accoimt (for I cannot encom'age a 
hope that my family will be much benefited by it) than for a 
love of justice, and the pleasure it would give me to know that 
the families of successful men of letters might take that station 
as proprietors which they who are amused or benefited by their 
writings in both continents seem ready to allow them. I hope 
you will use your influence among your Parliamentary friends 
to procure support for the Sergeaut’s motion. I ought to have 
added, that Spring Rice was so obliging as to write to me upon 
the subject of the American copyright, which letter I answered 
at some length, and, if I am not mistaken, that correspondence 
was forwarded by me to Sergeant Talfourd 


1838. 

January 28 th . — At Mr. Peter Martineau’s I had a very 
agreeable chat with Samuel Sharpe.* One must respect a 
banker who can devote himself, after banking hours, to the 
study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, although he is capable of say- 
ing that every one of Bacon’s Essays shows him to be a knave.” 
Had he said that those Essays show him to be merely a man of 
intellect, in wLich neither love, admiration, nor other passion is 
visible, I could not have disputed his assertion. 

* Nephew and partner of Mr. Rogers, and author of “ The History of Egypt,” 
‘‘Egyptian Hiorogh-phics,” &c.; “Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and 

New Tp.<;tnTne.nts ’’ nnd other wnrlv«; in oonneotjon with the ftevl-ntuvec Mi. 
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Rem* — He is now one of the friends in whose con: 
have the greatest pleasure, though I still think him a 
whom the critical faculty prevails too much. I once ex 
my opinion of him to himself in a way that I am please 

Sharpe,” I said, if every one in the world were li' 
nothing would be done ; if no one were like you, nothing 
be well done.” 

February 5th. — Read an article by Dr. Pye Smith, \ 
ventured to apply a little common sense to the Bible, b; 
ing the spiritual character of the Epithalamium in the Ok 
ment, — Solomon’s Song.” He quotes from Robert ! 
shrewd saying : We must carefully distinguish betwee 
the Scripture says, and what is said in the Scriptures. 
Smith also quotes one Stowe, an American, who said 
spiration is just that measure of divine influence affo 
the sacred speakers which was necessary to secure the ; 
intended, and no more.” This is good sense. 

I will here add an anecdote, though I cannot precis 
when it occurred. Seeing Milman, the Dean of St. Pi 
the Athensoum, I related to him how an orthodox minis 
threatened Pye Smith with a resolution at a meeting of 
gationalist trustees, that he should have no share in di 
ing charity money, because he had assailed the entires 
Holy Scriptures. And I asked the Dean whether the 1 
interpretation was a novelty to him. His answer wa 
putting down : In the first place, I must cauti 

against putting such questions to us clergymen. It 
rally thought we are pledged to maintain the plenary 
tion of the Scriptures. It is not true, by the by. How 
you have put the question, I will say that I never kne\ 
with a grain of common sense who was of a different o 
A few years have greatly changed men’s feelings on thi 

February 6th. — To-day, at the AthenEeum, Milman 
Sydney Smith, in regard to “a capital hit” with the 
in his parish : when any one is charged with Unitai 
they think it has something to do with poaching. 
sure, and so it has,” I answered, ‘‘in all true Chur 
eyes ; for what is poaching but unqualified sp('>rting wi 
license on the Church’s manor % ” 

February 17th. — I went early to the Athenaeum 1 
diiee Prnfi^sRAr THwn.lrl ns T hn.vP! -nrocnred n.n invitation 
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politics make him acceptable to many. His fine thoughtful 
pale face interests me, who can know nothing of his Oriental 
learning.^ 

February 21st. — I was nearly all the forenoon reading 
Ewald at home and at the Athenaeum, where I w^ent for the 
day and dined. I spent a couple of hoiu's with Mr. George 
Young. I took courage to relate to him an anecdote about 
himself. Nearly forty years ago, I happened to be in a Hack- 
ney stage-coach with Young. A stranger came in, ■ — • it was 
opposite Lackington’s. On a sudden the stranger struck 
Young a violent blow on the face. Young coolly put his head 
out of the window and told the coachman to let him out. Not 
a word passed between the stranger and Young. But the latter 
iiaving alighted, said in a calm voice, before he shut the door, 
‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father.” Young perfectly 
recollected the incident, but not that I was present. I at first 
scrupled about relating the anecdote, lest it should give him 
pain ; but, on the contrary, he thanked me for telling it him. 
He confessed that no one could have acted better. He said his 
father, who, like himself, was a surgeon, was a man of ability, 
and, had he been industrious, w'ould have been a very distin- 
guished person. 

March ISth. — Bead at the Athenaeum a remarkable pamph- 
let by a remarkable man, — Frederick Maurice’s “ Subscription 
no Bondage.” Admirable thoughts wfith outrageous paradoxes. 
Fine reflections on the disposition which takes in all things on 
the positive side, and disregards the negative and polemical. 
Those who take this view are the truly religious. The opposite 
class are the fanatical partisans of doctrine. He insinuates that 
all parties may be content to unite, each firmly adhering to his 
own positive doctrine, and overlooking the opposite doctrine. 
Some one affirming that the title of this pamphlet had no 
sense, I said : 0 yes, it certainly has a sense, intelligible 

enough too.” — ‘‘AYhat do you mean'?” — ‘‘Why, it may 
mean, Subscribe I you are not bound by itl'' 

April 29tli. — I went with Mr. B. Austen f to call on Mr. 
Broderip, a w’ealthy solicitor and man of taste. He has some 
curiosities which are w^orth a journey to see, — among other 
w^orks of art a marble bust of Voltaire. Imagine the old 
Frenchman in a full-bottomed wig, as natural as wax-wmrk. 
Such an eye, such wrinkles, such curls 1 When the influence 

, * Professor of Hebrew at tlie University of Gottingen. 

» t A solicitor, uncle of tile Right Honor.able Austen H. Layard. 
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of his name was added to that of the work, it was impossible 
not to be filled with strong emotions of wonder, though not of 
admiration, — of fear, but not awe. It is one of the most re- 
markable objects — not of fine art, but of consummate skill 
— on a subject, like the work, not of delight, but of intense 
curiosity. 

May 20th. — My breakfast-party went off very well indeed, 
as far as talk was concerned. I had with me Landor, Milne s, 
and Sergeant Talfourd. A great deal of rattling on the part of 
Landor. He maintained Blake to be the greatest of poets ; 
that Milnes is the greatest poet now living in England ; and 
that Scott’s Marmion” is superior to all that Byron and 
Wordsworth have written, and the description of the battle 
better than anything in Homer ! ! ! But Blake furnished chief 
matter for talk. 

May 22d. — A delightful breakfast with Milnes, — a party 
of eight, among w^hom were Rogers, Carlyle, — who made him- 
self very pleasant indeed, — Moore, and Landor. The talk very 
good, equally divided. Talleyrand’s recent death and the poet 
Blake were the subjects. Tom Moore had never heard of 
Blake, at least not of his poems. Even he acknowledged the ^ 
beauty of such as were quoted. 


Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

May, 1838. 

I should have written to you some time since, but I expect- 
ed a few words from you upon the prospects of the Copyright 
Bill, about ivhich I have taken much pains, having written 
(which perhaps I told you before) scarcely less than fifty letters 
and notes in aid of it. It gives me pleasure that you ap- 
prove of my letter to Sergeant Talfourd ; from modesty, I 
sent it to him with little hope that he would think it worth 
while to publish it, which I gave him leave to do. He tells me 
as you do, that it was of great service. If I had been assured 
that he would have given it to the world, that letter would 
have been written with more care, and with the addition of a 
very few words upon the policy of the bill as a measure for 
raising the character of our literature, — a benefit w'hich. 
Heaven knows, it stands much in need of. I should also have 
declared my firm belief that the apprehensions of its injurious 
effect in checking the circulation of books have been entertained 
without due knowledge of the subject. The gentlemen of 
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your quondam profession, with their fictitious rights, their pub- 
lic rights, their sneers at sentiment, and so forth, and the 
Sugdenian allowance of sever years after the death of the 
authors, have indelibly disgraced themselves, and confirmed 
the belief that, in many matters of prime interest, whether 
with reference to justice or expediency, laws would be better 
made by any bodies of men than by lawyers. But enough of 
this. My mind is full of the subject in all its bearings, and if 
I had had any practice in public speaking, I would have grasped 
at the first good opportunity that offered to put down one and 
all its opponents. Not that I think anything can come up to 
the judgment and the eloquence with which the Sergeant has 
treated it. 


H. C. B. TO Wordsworth. 

August 10, 1838. 

.... I am beginning to breathe in comfort, after being 
for some weeks employed in getting up a wTiting in defence of 
our friend Clarkson against the Wilberforces. It will be out 
in a few days. Clarkson has ordered a copy to be sent to. you; 
otherwise I know not that you would have had one. 

I have heard of a lady by birth being reduced to cry muf- 
fins to sell ” for a subsistence. She used to go out a-nights 
with her face hid up in her cloak, and then she would in the 
faintest voice utter her cry. Somebody passing by heard her 
cry, — Muffins to seU, muf&ns to sell ! 0, I hope nobody 

hears me.” This is just my feeling ivhenever I write anything. 
I think it a piece of capital luck when those whose opinion I 
most value never chance to hear of my wilting. On this oc- 
casion I must put my name ; but I have refused everybody the 
putting it in the title-page. And I feel quite delighted that I 
shall be out of the way %vhen the book comes out. It is re- 
markable how very differently I feel as to talk and "writing. 
No one talks with more ease and confidence than I do ; no one 
writes wuth more difficulty and distrust. - 1 am aware, that, 
whatever nonsense is spoJceji, it never can be brought against 
me ; but writing, however concealed, like other sins, may any 
day rise up against one 

A ugust IStli. — The book came out to-day. And now T have 
the mortification before me, probably, of abuse, or more an- 
noying indifterencc. Hitherto I have not had much of either 
to complain of. 

VOL. IT. 


1-2 
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A'ugust 21st - — Eeceived a letter from Mrs. Clarkson, writtei 
in a satisfied and grateful spirit. No praise for fine writing o 
ability, but apparently perfect satisfaction, — Clarkson, after ; 
second perusal, returning bis very best thanks, and saying h 
considered me to have redeemed his character. This is indee^ 
the best praise ; and Mrs. Clarkson concluded by saying tha 
she felt it almost worth while to have iindergone the martyi 
dom for the sake of the representation I have given of wha 
Thomas Clarkson’s services really were. This is all I wanted. 

EemA — The publication of Clarkson’s “ Strictures ” relieve 
my mind from a burden. It was to a great degree my ow 
work, and I was glad to have my attention drawn to other sul 
jects. And at this time the state of Southey’s health afibrde 
an excellent occasion. It was thought by his physicians ths 
he might be benefited by an excursion to Paris, and I, wdt 
others, vras glad to accompany him. Our party consisted o 
my friend John Kenyon ; t his friend Captain Jones, E. N., a 
active, intelligent man, by birth a Welshman, who kept us i 
good-humor by his half-serious, half-jocular zeal for the honor o 
his countrymen the Welsh, and their poor relations the he 
Bretons ; Eobert Southey, Poet Laureate, eligmtatis causa; hi 
friend Mr. Sennhouse, senectuiis causay a very gentlemanly mai 
of great good-humor and good taste ; Cuthbert Southey, J un 
juventutis causa (being a sort of hobbledehoy, and Oxfor 
undergraduate). It would be invidious to call these last tl 
drones of the party, yet certainly we, the other three, were tl 
laborers. 

From the first we resolved that Southey should be our sing] 
object of attention ; we would comply with his wishes on a 
occasions, and we never departed from this ; but none of us, o 
setting out, were aware to how great a degree the mind of tl 
Laureate was departed. 

In jest, we aftected to consider the three north-countr 
gentlemen as a princely family, while we, the others, distribii 
ed among us the Court offices. Kenyon hired the carriage 
ordered the horses, and did all that belonged to the Master o) 
the Horse, Jones was Chamherlaiii, and, having examined tl 
apartments, assigned to each of us his own, — consequently I 
managed always to take the worst himself. I was Intendan 
'and paid the bills. 

On our journey from Boulogne to Paris, we went slightly oi 

* Vide Note at the end of the chapter. 

t Written in 1855. 


t See^o«<. 
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of our way, in order to gratify the curiosity of the author of 
“ Joan of Arc,” who wished to see Chinon, where are the ruins 
of a castle in which, according to the legend, Joan recognized 
the King. 

During our stay in Paris, I believe Southey did not once go 
to the Louvre ; he cared for nothing but the old book-shops. 
This is a singular feature in his character. But with this in- 
difference to the living things around him is closely connected 
his poetic faculty of beholding the absent as if present, and 
creating a world for himself. .... Southey read to me 
part of a pleasant letter to his daughter, in which he said : “ I 
would rather live in Paris than be hanged, and could find rural 
spots to reside in in the neighboring country. The people look 
comfortable, and might be clean if they would ; but they have 
a hydrophobia in all things but one. They use water for no 
other purpose than to mix with their wine ; for which God for- 
give them.” In this letter he said that the tour had been 
made without a single unpleasant occmTence ; and that six 
men could not be found who agreed better. 

One day, whilst we were in Paris, I dined with Courtenay. 
He is undoubtedly a man of strong natural sense, but applied 
in a manner quite new to me. There are many epicures in the 
world, — many rich men who spend a fortune in their kitchens ; 
but Courtenay is the only man I ever met with who prides 
himself on his knowledge of good eating and drinking, and 
who makes a boast of his attainments in this science 

It is wonderful,” said Courtenay, “ how slowly science 
makes its way in the world. I was thirty-nine years old 
before I knew how to boil a fowl, and forty-five before I 
could . . . . ” Shame on me, I have forgotten what this 
was in which he became late wise. Among my earliest friends,” 
said Courtenay, was Major Cartwright, — a fine old aristo- 
crat 1 When he was dying, I went to take leave of him. ^ My 
boy,’ said he, ‘ I have a great affection for you, but I have no 
money to leave you. I wdll give you two recipes.’ One of 
these I have forgotten. The other was, ^ Always roast a hare 
with its skin on : it is an invaluable piece of knowledge.’ ” 

• Bern* — During this year I was elected a member of the. 
Committee of Management of the Council of University Col- 
lege. My colleagues were Romilly (now Sir John and Master 
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Wordsworth to H. C. E. 

December, 183 

.... As to ni}’’ employments, I have, from my unfortui 
attacks in succession, been wholly without anything of the k 
— till within the last fortnight, when my eye, though still, a 
weak, was so far improved as to authorize my putting my b; 
to some little work. Accordingly, timid as I was, I underl 
to write a few sonnets upon taking leave of Italy. These ^ 
rise to some more, and the whole amount to nine, whii 
shall read to you when you come, as you kindly promised be 
you went away that you would do, soon after your return, 
ho’wever, you prefer it, the four upon Italy shall be sent ; 
upon the one condition, that you do not read them to i 
xoriters. We are all, in spite of ourselves, a parcel of thie 
,I had a droll instance of it this morning, for while Maiy 
writing down for me one of these sonnets, on coming to a 
tain line, she cried out, somewhat uncourteously, ‘^That 
plagiarism.” — From whom 1 “ From yourself,” was 

answer. I believe she is right, though she could not point 

the passage ; neither can I Have you heard 

a proposal was made to me from a committee in the Univei 
of Glasgow, to consent to become a candidate for the ] 
Rectorship on a late occasion, which I declined'? I think 
must be aware that the University of Durham conferred i 
me the degree of D. C. L* last summer ; it was the first i 
that the honor had been received there by any one in pei 
(You will not scruple, therefore, when a difficult point of 
occurs, to consult me.) These things are not worth advei 
to, but as signs that imaginative literature, notwithstan 
the homage now paid to science, is not wholly without esti 
But it is time to release my wife, this being the second 
letter she has written for me this morning. 


NOTE.f 

The sensibilities of Clarkson were painfully excited, and many friends 
made indignant, by references to him in the Life of Wilbertorce,” whic 
peared during the present year; and he was still more hurt by an article 
Edinburgh Jieview, in which it was expressly stated that he was remun( 
for his services in behalf of the slaves, — the fact being that a sum of n 
was given to him by way of reimbursement. This article was soon kno’ 

* In another letter by WordsAvorth, the degree is spoken of as LL. D. 

t See mite. 
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have been written by Sir James Stephen.* Clarkson immediately set about to 
prepare a full statement of facts, though he was in his seventy-ninth year, and 
in very infirm health. H. C. R. visited Playford while this answer was being 
prepared, and rendered all the assistance he could, and proposed himself to 
■^vrite an Appendix. Lord Brougham suggested that H. C. R. should also re- 
lieve Mr. Clarkson of the trouble of bringing out the work. This Clarkson at 
once assented to, and the work w^as published under the title : “ Strictures on 
a Life of William Wilberforce, by the Rev. W. Wilberforce and the Rev. S. 
TVilberforce. By Thomas Clarkson, M. A. With a Coi*respondence between 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Clarkson : also a Supplement, containing Remarks on 
the Edinburgh Rtview of Mr. Wilberforce's Life, &c. London, Longman & 
Co. 1838. 

In the following year, two volumes of ‘‘ Wilberforce’s Correspondence ” w^ere 
published, and in this 'work there was a note so disrespectful to Ikir. Robinson, 
that he could do no otherwise than reply to it. This he did in a work entitled: 

Exposure of Misrepresentations contained in the Preface to the Con-espond- 
ence of William WTlberforce. By H. C. Robinson, Barrister at Law, and 
Editor of Mr. Clarkson’s ‘ Strictures.’ London, Moxon, 1840.” 

Both the “ Strictures ” and the “ Exposure ” called forth warm expressions 
of sympathy and approval from many of the most prominent men in literature 
and* in- politics; among others. Lord Denman, Wordsworth, and Talfourd. 
hlacaulay, meeting H. C. R., requested him to tell Mr. Clarkson that he dis- 
avowed all participation in what had been said of him in the “ Life.” Lord 
Brougham said in his letter to Mr. Clarkson {vide page 13 of the “ Strictures ”) : 
“ Any attempt to represent you as a person at all mindful of his own interest 
would be much too ridiculous to give anybody but yourself a moment’s un- 
easiness.” 

- But the sequel renders it unnecessary to enter into the merits of this con- 
troversy, for tlie wrong done to one of ‘the best of men was undone by those 
who alone could undo it. The Edinburgh Review f contained an article highly 
appreciative of Clarkson from the pen of Lord Brougham. And in Sir James 
Stephen’s collected articles, J the one on WTIberforce’s Life was much altered, 
and everything was left out of which Mr. Clarkson’s friends could reasonably 
complain. So completely satisfied was H- C. R. with this amende honorable, 
that he invited himself to* Sir James’s house, and was received with a cordiality 
which put an end to all estrangement between them. 

The Editors of the “ Life,” the Rev. W. WTlberforce, and the present Bishop 
of Oxford, wrote the following letter to Mr. Clarkson : — 

The Editors of the “ Life of Wilberforce ” to Thomas Clark- 
son, Esq. 

November 15, 1844. 

Dear Sinj — As it is now several years since the conclusion of all differences 
between us, and we can take a more* dispassionate view than formerly of the 
circumstances of the ease, we think ourselves bound to ackncwledge that 
we were in the wrong in the manner in which we treated you in the ^lemoir 
of our father. 

We desired, certainly, to speak the strict truth in any mention of you (nor 
indeed, are we now aware of having anywhere transgi'essed it), but we are 
conscious that too jealous a regard for what we thought our father’s fame led 
us to entertain an ungrounded prejudice against you, and this^ led us into a 
tone of writing which we now acknowledge w’as practically unjust. 

It has pleased God to spare your life to a period far exceeding the ordinary 
lot of men; and amidst many "other grounds for rejoicing in it, we tnist that 

* Son of .Tames Stephen, Esq., Master of Chanceiy, and the earnest and 
o lirvKf TVL« .QforvIlAT» Q cit+pr r ,? Mr 
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you will allow us to add the satisfaction which it is to our own minds to have 
iniide compensation for the fault with which we may be charged, so far as it 
can be done bj’' its free acknowledgment to the injured party. 

We remain, dear sir, 

With much respect, 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Kobeut J. Wilberforce. 

Thomas Clarkson, Esq. S. Wilberforce. 

And in a letter dated 17th of November, in the same year, the present Bishop 
wrote to Mrs. Clarkson : The object of that” (the former letter) “was the 
satisfaction of our consciences by the simple acknowledgment to the party hi- 
jured of what (on full consideration of all which had been urged) appeared to 

us to have been the public expression on our part of an unfair judgment. . . . . 

We have no wish that our letter to Mr. Clarkson should be secret; rather it 
would be a satisftiction to us that it should be included iu any Memoir of Mr. 
Clarkson.” 

H. C. R., in his zeal for his friend, criticised some expressions in the letter; 
but ill Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson it produced warm feelings of satisfaction. That 
the sons of auch a man as Mr. Wilberforce should, out of their very love and 
reverence for their fiither, have been led to see his labors in a light which 
threw the labors of others too much into the shade, can be easily understood; 
and, on the other hand, were it not for the known singlene.ss of heart and gen-^ 
nine philanthropy of Clarkson, exception might have been taken to his “ History 
of the Abolition,” on the ground that honored names were left somewhat in 
the background, through the prominence given to those things on which ho 
could speak from personal knowledge. Indeed, Southey said: “ I wish that 
instead of writing the * History of the Abolition,’ he had written that part of 
his own biography which relates to it.” 

As to the public, they steadily refused to separate the names of the two men 
who stood foremost in the cause of the slave. Southey's lines expressed the 
general sentiment of this country: — 

“ Knowest thou who best such gratitute may claim V 
Clarkson, I answered, first: whom to have'seen 
And known in social hours may be my pride, 

Such friendship being praise ; and one, I ween, 

Is Wilberforce, placed rightly at his side.” 

And let it not be forgotten in what high estimation these two great and good 
men held each other. Incidental expressions of Mrs. Clarkson’s, which have 
already appeared in thi.s work, may be regarded as conveying her husband’s 
sentiment as well as her own. “ One man de-serves all the incense which Ins 
memory has received, — good IMr. Wilberforce.” I remember a beautiful 
saying of 1 atty Smith’s, after describing a visit at Mr. Wilberforce’s : ‘To know 
J ui *^^1 with such lively childish spirits, one need notsav, 

God bless him. — he seenis already in the fulness of every earthly o-ift.’*” 
Soiithey said : “ It is not possible for any man to regard another avitli m-eater 
affection and reverence than Clarkson regarded Wilberforce-” And Wilber- 
torce wrote to Clarkson : “ I congratulate you on the success of your endeavors 
to call the public voice into action. It is that which ha.s so greatly improved 
our general credit in the House of Conimoii.s, for it is yonr doing, under Provi- 
dence. ’ And apin; “ I shall assign it ” (a copy of the “ History of Abolition,” 
piesenteu. by Clarkson) “ a distinguishefl place in ray library, as a memorial of 
the ojligiitions under whicli all who took part in the abolition must ever be to 
you, for the persevering exertions by which you so greatly contributed to the 
.final victory. ^ That the Almighty may bless all your other labors of love, and 
inspire you with a heart to desire, and a head to devise, and health and spirits 
to execute them and carry them tlirougli, is the cordial wish and prayer of 
your faithful friend, W. Wilberforce.” ^ ^ 
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CHAPTKH XIV. 

IHHD. 

R IJJL^ ~ My wiiiter vinit to the Wordsworths eomniencHsi 
on tiie 28th of Doceiubor. Oau afti’oenblo eircuumtaiico 
woich marked it was my becoming unjuaintod witli Miss Fen- 
wick, an excellent lady. 8ho is of a good family in (JumlK’rlaud, 
and devotes her tiillueuce to act^ of charity and beneficence* 
JShc is warmly attached to the Wordsworths, and esteemed by 
them as their very dearest friend. iSho occupiial a htniso at 
Amblesidc, and Wordsworth, Dr. Arnold, and many others, made 
this house a fretiuent end of a walk. 1 found her enjoying gcuxl 
books and clever people of various kinds. Ih^r catholic taste 
enal)Ied her to iuimire the writings of <’arlyi(‘, whose “ Fnmch 
Revolution ” she lent me. Sln^ dined at Rydal Mount on New 
VeaFs Day. I lost, way with her l>y statingthat I ot*ea.sionully' 
visited liudy BlesHingt(»n, b\it nom^ hy <h‘ela.ring Ktduima t.o 
he John ('alvin's <lotL We ha<l all sorts of literary gossip. 
Wordsworth talks W{‘11 with her, an<l she undia'siandH him, 
Harriet Mariineuu says : ‘"Wordsworth go('Ht*V(‘ry day to Miss 
Fenwiek, gives luT a smacking kiss, and sits down Isdore h(*r 
fire to open his mind. Think what she could tell if she sur- 
vives him ! His (‘onversation can never he antit*ipated. Siune- 
times he is annoying, from the jK'rtinaeity with wliich he dwi'lls 
on ; at otlu'r titm^s, he flows on in th(^ utmost grandeur, 

l(‘aving a. strong im]>r('HHiou of inspiration ! 

Another signifnamt <an*ninstan<Hi of this visit was my im- 
proved ae(juaintan<‘.e and mon* fnspnmt inl(‘re.ourse with Dr. 
Arnold, though he had sinc(‘ mv last visit <loiie an a<’t whieli 
had brought more n'pnHuth on him than any othm*, his n;- 
signing his phea* in th<* smiaft* of fh<* L<aid<ai IbiiverHity, be- 
cause .huvs might la* nH‘mb(‘rs of th(‘ Fniversity. 

JaniKtrif 'JtL Din<*d witli Dr. ;\rnoI(L W<a*dHW<^rth, htadig 
afnu<l of t he <‘old, did not accompany me. Sir I’lionuis I^isliy 
thma*. Tin* Doctor was viuy friendly, though iii‘ is aware that 
I wrotiMigainsi him in regard to the l.ondon rniverHity. He 
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troversies of the times j does not like the Oxford Tract : 
Wordsworth rather friendly to them. 

Hem.* — During one of my visits Mrs. Arnold gave mei 
account of the family habits. On the first, day of the ■ 
the father and mother dined with the children in the sc 
room, as their guests, the children sitting at the head oi 
table. On that day also appeared the Fox How Misceh 
each member of the family contributing something to it. 

January SJ — Eemained in my lodgings till Wordsv 
called. We then went to Miss Fenwick’s. He spoke of po 
At the head of the natural and sensual school is Chaucer 
greatest poet of his class. Next comes Burns; Crabbe, 
has great truth, but he is too far removed from beauty an 
finement. This, however, is better than the opposite extr 
I told Wordsworth that in this he unconsciously sympatl 
wdth Goethe. 

January Jfth. — Beading before six in bed, having a ^ 
deal of reading on my hands,! several volumes of “ The Doc 
among other things. Wordsworth acknowledges this wor 
be by Southey. The fourth volume is better than the t 
It contains at least a beautiful account of the pious Duche 
I Somerset, and an interesting character of Mason the poei 

J was engaged in reading this volume on my way to Harden 

J a snowy walk. I gave sweet Jessie a lesson in German. I 

I pleasure, too, in hearing good old Mr. Harden utter If 

I opinions, political and religious. 

I January 6th. — Dr. Arnold preached a very sensible ser: 

J All the Wordsworths are suffering from cold. In the even 

I read part of Gladstone’s new book on the connection bet 

y Chm’ch and State. He assumes a moral duty on the pa' 

|; the government to support what it deems the truth ; but 

a great difficulty is involved. What right has the govern] 
j I to compel a minority either to concur in or support a Chur 

1; which it does not believe ^ The State, as such, has no c 

I : by which to distinguish between spiritual truth and falsel 

* An assertion of infallibility leads to civil war. 

f January 7th. - — Words^vorth sent for me at about two, i 

^ Written in 1855. 

'i t During this Eydal visit H. C. R. read, by no means in a skimming ms 

* Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” Arnold’s “ Rome,” Isaac Taylor’s “‘Ph 

Theory of Another Life,” “Spiritual Despotism,” and “Natural Histc 
Enthusiasm,” Gladstone’s “ Church and State,” some part of Cicero’s “L 
to Atticus,” several things from “ Ben Jonson,” besides German with 
Harden and some of the Arnolds. 
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remained at Eydal Mount all day. Dr. Arnold called. A very 
short walk with him, to see the ravages of last night’s high 
wind. We had an agreeable evening, divided between whist, 
Carlyle, and Gladstone. There are an infinity of relations as 
well as of modes of viewing things, and all in their place and 
way may be true. It is a great defect when the mind begins 
to ossify y and to be so confined to certain fixed ideas as not to 
be able to shift its position, and see things from all sides. 

January 8tL — Finished Isaac Taylor’s “ Physical Theory of 
Another Life.” It strengthens belief in a future life by help- 
ing the imagination to realize it. It does not leave heaven to 
be thought of as a spot for ecstatic enjoyment in the love and 
worship of God, which to cold natures like mine gives no 
warmth ; but a field is open on which the mind can rest with 
hope. 0, how earnestly do I hope that I may one day be able 
to believe 1 But I feel the faith must be given me ; I cannot 
gain it for myself. I will try, but I doubt my power energeti- 
cally to will anything so pure and elevated. I went to Words- 
worth this forenoon. He was ill in bed. I read Gladstone’s 
book to him. A heavy snow still falling. Dined with the 
Harrisons. The Arnolds there. An agreeable afternoon. The 
conversation light and easy. Thfe storm of last Sunday (the 
6th) appears to have been very severe, and calamitous in many 
places. Within a circuit of a mile round Ambleside two thou- 
sand trees were blown down. 

’ January — Walked to Ambleside in search of the Ed- 
inburgh Review, and on my return found at the Mount Miss 
Fenwick and Dr. Arnold, He challenged me to a walk up the 
mountain, behind the grounds of Lady Fleming. Held a seri- 
ous talk with him on the subject of grace and prayer, and the 
dilemma in which we are placed. To him I put the difficulty 
raised so powerfully by Pascal’s “ Letters.” Grace is given if 
prayed for, but without grace there can be no prayer. There- 
fore they only can ask for it who have it already. The Doctor 
denied the difficulty.* I was pleased both with his spirit and 
bis liberal sentiments. He asserted the doctrine that the his- 
tory of the Fall is to be interpreted mythically. He spoke 
also of the worth and importance of the prophetical writings 
of the Old Testament. The hortatory parts are valuable, 
even independently of the prophetical. The afternoon and 
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evening spent as usual, — whist and Gladstone. Wordsworth 
still laid up by a very bad cold. 

January 15tlu — To-day the Wordsworths all went to Miss 
Fenwick’s for a few days’ visit. T have accepted her invitation 
to dine with her as long as the Wordsworths are at her house. 
Southey, who was also to be her guest, came in the afternoon. 
We had but a dull dinner, partly owing to Southey’s silence. 
He seeemed to be in low spirits, occasioned perhaps by his 
daughter’s state of health. 

January 16th, — Having a morning to myself, I called early 
on Dr. Arnold on my way to Ambleside. A short chat only. 
Mrs. Arnold lent me a letter in a provincial paper (The Be- 
former)^ signed F. H. (Fox How), on Church Government, in 
which the Doctor maintains that all who profess any form of 
Christianity should be allowed to be of the Church, quoting as 
an authority the contemporaneous baptism of many converts, 
on the ground that the admitted Christians might make ad- 
vances when in the Church. Not satisfied with this by any 
means, but better pleased with his doctrine that he who wishes 
to believe is rather to be considered weak in faith, than an un- 
believer.* The Arnolds dined at Miss Fenwick’s. The Lau- 
reate in better spirits. Altogether the dinner passed off pleas- 
antly. 

■ January IStli. — On going early to Rydal Mount, I found 
the family returned. Miss Fenwick had taken Southey back 
to Keswick. My usual reading was interrupted by the news- 
papers. The argument in the Queen’s Bench on the Canada 
prisoners of rare interest, but yet unfinished. I walked out 
with Wordsworth. We met with Dr. Arnold. We talked of . 
Southey. Wordsworth spoke of him with great feeling and 
affection. He said : “ It is painful to see how completely dead 
Southey is become to all but books. He is amiable and obli- 
ging, but when he gets away from his books he seems restless, 
and as if out of his element. I therefore hardly see him for 
years together.” Now all this I had myself observed. Rogers 
also had noticed it. With Wordsworth it was a subject of sor- 
row, not of reproach. Dr. Arnold said afterwards : “ What 
was said of Mr. Southey alarmed me. I could not help saying 
to myself, ^ Am I in danger of becoming like him'? Shall I 

* “ Mournins after an absent God is an p.vidftnrvo imro no nc 
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ever lose my interest in things, and retain an interest in books 
only’?’” — “ If,” said Wordsworth, “I must lose my interest 
in one of them, I would rather give up books than men. 
Indeed I am by my eyes compelled, in a great measure, to give 
up reading.” Yet, with all this, Southey was an affectionate 
husband, and is a ifond father. I find that his distaste for Lon- 
don is as strong nearly as his dislike to Paris. He says he 
does, not wish to see it again. 

J~cinuary 20th. — I read at night, in my room, the “ Masque 
of the Gypsies metamorphosed,” and several other things, by 
‘b'are Ben Jonson.” He is a delightful lyric poet. Great 
richness mixed up wdth grossness in his masques, makes even 
thesie obsolete compositions piquant. But poetry produces a 
slight effect on me now. Wordsworth says Ben Jonson was a 
great plagiarist from the ancients. Indeed I remarked in one 
masque, “ Hue and Cry after Cupid,” the charming Greek idyl 
wholly translated and put into a dialogue without any ac- 
knowledgment. 

J^aimary 22d. — I spent the w’hole forenoon reading, and 
went at four to Dr. Arnold’s, to read German with his daugh- 
ter, before dining there. She fully enjoys Goethe’s odes and 
epigrams, and it is pleasant to explain the few things she does 
not understand. A party at dinner, — the Pasleys and Har- 
dens. The afternoon went off very agreeably. I amused my- 
self with Miss Arnold, while Wordsworth declaimed with Dr. 
Arnold and Sir Thomas Pasley. Wordsworth seems to have^ 
adopted something of Coleridge’s tone, but is irTore concentra- 
ted in the objects of his interest. I am glad to find that nei- 
ther he nor Dr. Arnold can accompany Gladstone in his Anglo- 
papistical pretensions. Indeed, of the two, the Doctor is the 
less of a Churchman. I find that he considers the whole claim 
of apostolical succession as idle. 

JTaivuary 2Jfih. — A violent storm of wind last night, more 
disastrous in its effects than any that has occurred in this 
country for generations. Tvrenty thousand trees blown down 
in Lord Lonsdale’s estate. Dr. Arnold, Wordsworth, and I 
walked to Brathay Wood to wdtness the ravages there. In the 
blind force of the elements there is a sort of sublimity, wLen 
it overpowers the might of man. Kant accounts for the pleas- 
ure which such a spectacle affords by the unconscious feeling, 

££ Ti? XT..' X xT. - 1.^ J xl. .X ^ rx X 
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Mr. Harden’s, ^‘that good old man with the sunny face,”*as 
Wordsworth happily characterized him. He had lately lost 
his wife. His beautiful daughter, Jessie, is a charming crea- 
ture. Miss Arnold was there. I read Schiller to the young 
ladies, and Carlyle aloud to the whole family. Mr. Harden 
enjoyed Carlyle, as did the young ladies. I slept at Field 
Hall. 

January 26th. — A day of very varied enjoyment. After 
prayers (read by Jessie) and breakfast, I stole out alone, and 
had a delightful walk to Coniston Lake, i. e. to the mountain 
that overlooks it. The day was fine, and I very much enjoyed 
the walk. The wild scenery of the bare mountains was im- 
proved, not injured, by the clear wintry atmosphere. 

February 1st . — Read pamphlets written by Wordsworth 
against Brougham in 1818. They were on the general elec- 
tion, and are a very spirited and able vindication of voting for 
the two Lowthers, rather than for their radical opponent. 
They show Wordsworth in a new point of view. He would 
have been a masterly political pamphleteer. There is nothing 
cloudy about his style. It is full of phrases such as these, — 
Whether designedly, for the attainment of popularity, or in 
the self-applauding sincerity of a heated mind.” — Indepen- 
dence is the explosive energy of conceit making blind havoc 
with expediency.” 

‘ February 2d. — Left my excellent friends, after a visit of 
pleasure more abundant than any I recollect, though I have 
been able to preserve only these few memorials. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rydal Mount, 19tli January, 1839. 

I meant to stay here only a month, but the Wordsworths 
seem so unwilling to let me go, that I foresee I shall not get 
aivay till the end of five weeks. In addition to Wordsworth 
and the ladies, from all of whom I receive almost overwhelm- 
ing expressions of kindness, I have had the great additional 
pleasure afforded by' Dr. Arnold’s family. The Doctor, though 
he knows I wrote against his scheme of forcing scriptural ex- 
aminations on the London University, is more attentive to me 
in every way than three y^ears ago. I dine with him now aiid 
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to fill letters (and you too) with an account of one’s reading. 
We have both left off the idle practice. I feel disposed to re- 
sume it on this occasion, as I really have some information to 
give you which you may probably be interested in. I have 
read to the family Gladstone “ On the Relation of the Chm*ch 
to the State.” It will delight the High-flying Anglo-papistic 
Oxford party, but only alienate still further the conscientious 
Dissenters and displease the liberal Churchmen. Even Words- 
worth says, he cannot distinguish its principles from Roman- 
ism. Whilst G. expatiates with unction on the mystic charac- 
ter of the Church, he makes no attempt to explain what is the 
Church of England ; though, to be candid, even Dr. Arnold is 
not able to make that clear to me. 

I have read the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of Southey’s 

Doctor.” A very pleasant, but a very unsubstantial book. 
There is a graceful loquacity in it, resembling the prose of 
VVieland, and, bating occasional bursts of Tory and High- 
Church spleen, very pretty literary small talk, with most amus- 
ing and cm'ious quotations, — the sweepings of his rich li- 
brary. 

Then I am slowly reading Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” 
which should be called rhapsodies, — not a history. Some one 
said, a history in flashes of lightning. And provided I take 
only small doses, and not too frequently, it is not merely agree- 
able, but fascinating. It is just the book one should buy, to 
muse over and spell, rather than read through. For it is not 
English, but a sort of original compound from that Indo-Teu- 
tonic primitive tongue which philologists now speculate about, 
mixed up by Carlyle more suo. Now he who will give himself 
the trouble to learn this language will be rewarded by admira- 
ble matter. W^ords worth is intolerant of innovations. Southey 
both reads Carlyle and extols him ; and this, though Carlyle 
characterizes the French noblesse, at the Etats Generaux, as 
“ changed from their old position, drifted far down from their 
native latitude, like Arctic icebergs got into the equatorial sea, 
and fast thawing there ” ; and the French clergy as an anoma- 
lous class of men, of whom the whole world has a dim un- 
derstanding, that it can understand nothing. .... I should 
have mentioned, before this book. Dr. Arnold’s History of 
Rome.” A popular history, combining an interesting narrative 
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But the works -which hare most interested me are the writ- 
ings of a man whose name you have, perhaps, not yet heard of, 
•— indeed the books are all anonymous, — Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar. Yet they are precisely of the kind that most interest 
you ; and unless years have -too hardly ossified your mind (to 
use a favorite image of Goethe), will renew the pleasure which 
Priestley’s metaphysics afforded you forty years ago. At least, 
as for myself, I can say that they have delighted me as much as 
Godwin and Hume delighted me forty years ago, notwith- 
standing their highly religious and even orthodox character. 
His first work was entitled “ The Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm.” I am reading the seventh edition of it, 1834. All 
his other writings are more or less popular ; and yet he has 
been very little reviewed or talked about by other than his ad- 
mirers. I think I can account for it. His great scheme was 
successively to develop the aberrations of the religious senti- 
ment or character. And he has published volumes on “ Fanati- 
cism,” ‘‘Spiritual Despotism,” “Superstition,” anck means to 
write on the “ Corruption of Morals,” and on “ Scepticism,” as 
the aberration of the intellectual faculty. Now, in the course 
of this cycle, he avows himself dissatisfied with all parties. A 
Dissenter by education, he declares himself convinced of the 
Scriptural truth of Episcopacy, and utters a prayer for the 
perpetuity of the English Episcopal Church ; but then he as- 
serts his conviction that in that Church a second reformation 
is as necessaiy as the first was in the sixteenth century. In his 
book on “ Superstition,” he professes to show which of the su- 
perstitions of the Homan Church still survive in the Anglican* 
And in his “ Spiritual Despotism,” he says that while the An- 
glican Hitual retains before its Articles the declaration of the 
King, the Episcopalians have no right to reproach the Homanists 
with despotism. Of this series, I have read "with gi’eat pleasure 
the “ Spiritual Despotism.” It involves most of the questions 
discussed by Gladstone and Warburton ; and without saying that 
I concur with him in any of his great conclusions, I can say that 
I have read the whole with great pleasure. I am now reading, 
with more mixed feelings, his first work on “ Enthusiasm,” which 
shows, I think, an intellect less uniformly sharpened by exer- 
cise. But the book which has most pleased me, and w^hich I 
particularly recommend to you, is a recent work, — “ Physical 
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blit to it ; that is, shows that all he imagines as possible is 
compatible with it. He says it will not please those who think 
of heaven as a place where angels are engaged in ecstatic con- 
templations of God, for he supposes, in the other life, analo- 
gous occupations, and a scheme of duties arising out of an ex- 
pansion of om' powers. The leading thought of the whole 
book is contained in St. Paul's expression, there is a spiritual 
hbdi/ ayid a natural hodi/. He declares the whole controversy 
concerning matter and spirit to be idle and worthless, which 
men will soon cease to discuss. In the other world, we shall 
have still a body, but a spiritual body ; and the whole specu- 
lation is a development of the distinction. You, who love 
metaphysics as I do, will enjoy this. Others, who think the 
present life affords sufficient matter for our investigation, may 
be better pleased with his Spiritual Despotism,” &c., &c. 
He has also written on ‘‘ Home Education,” and a work of a 
more devotional kind, called “ Satmday Evening.” Whenever 
you answer this letter, I’ wish you wordd tell me what Priestley 
says of that famous passage in the Corinthians about the 
spiritual body, 

I wish you would write to me, but do not delay above three 
or four days, lest I should have left my present quarters. 
Can you tell me anything about the Clarksons ] I am glad to 
have found Wordsworth quite pleased with the Strictures.” 

February Sift, — An interesting rencontre in the studio of 
Phillips, R. A., where Dr. Arnold was sitting for his portrait. 
Bimsen was reading Niebuhr to him. Mrs- Arnold, Prof. 
Lepsius,* and Mrs. Stanley, wife of the Bishop of Norwich, 
came afterwards. 

March 2d. — Called at Francis Hare’s. Only Mrs. Hare’s 
sister at home. Mrs. Shelley came in with her son. If talent 
descended, what might he not be 1 — he, who is of the blood 
of Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley, and ]Mrs. SheUey I 
What a romance is the history of his birth 1 

April 15th. — A busy day. At two o’clock I accompanied 
the Clarksons to the Mansion House, where he received the 
freedom, of the City. It was a delightful scene, and even 
pathetic. The mover and seconder of the resolution, ood 
and Laurie, Richard Taylor, Sydney Taylor, Dr. Barry, Shep- 
pai-d and his father, Haldane, and J. Hardcastle, and several 
ladies, with Mrs. Clarkson, were of the party. Short and neat 

* The distinguished Egyptologist. 
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speeches were made by the Lord Mayor and Chamberlain (Sir 
John Shaw). Clarkson’s reply was admirably delivered. A 
tone of voice so sweet as to be quite pathetic. There was a 
graceful timidity mingled with earnestness. An evident satis- 
faction, very distinguishable from gratified vanity. Every- 
body was pleased. We adjourned to the Venetian room and 
took luncheon. 

April 26th, — This morning Aders’s pictiures were sold. 
Among my purchases were a Holy Family by Perugino, — so 
said, at least. W. S. Landor says it is by Credi, but Eaphael 
did not paint better. I like it much. A St. Catherine by 
Francia, which I like next. Landor praises it. A copy of the 
Annunciation at Florence, a miracle picture. A Descent from 
the Cross, by Hemling, genuine German. A Euysdael, and a 
Virgin and Child, on gold, by Van der Weyde. The last two 
were liked by Wordsworth, and I gave them to him. 

May 1st. — I heard Carlyle’s first lecture on Eevolutions.” 
It was very interesting, though the ideas were familiar to me. 
A great number of interesting persons present, — Bunsen, Mrs. 
Austin, Lord Jeffi-ey, Fox, Ac., Ac.* Called at John Taylor’s, 
where I found his aunt, Mrs. Meadows Taylor, who w^as Miss 
Dyson fifty-five years ago, and used to come to my mother’s. 
She recollects that Hemy was a lively boy. 

Rem.'\ — My recollection was rather of her blue sash than- 
of her. She was at Miss Wood’s school, at Bury. She has 
now been long dead. Not many years ago, passing through 
Diss, I called on a daughter, Miss Taylor, w^ho was then living 
in the house in which her father and his ancestors had practised 
as attorneys more than 130 years ! 

June 11th, — A most interesting party at Kenyon’s. The 
lion of the party was Daniel Webster, the American lawyer 
and orator. He has a strongly marked expression of counte- 
nance. So far from being a Eepublican in the modern sense, he 
had an air - of Imperial strength, such as Csesar might have 
had. His wife, too, had a dignified appearance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor alone resembled them in this particular. There were 
present also at Kenyon’s, Montalembert, the distinguished 
Eoman Catholic author, Dickens, Professor Wheatstone, the 
Miss Westons, Lady Mary Shepherd, Ac., Ac. 

June 27th. — In the evening went to a party at the Lind- 
leys’. I went to meet Mrs. Daniel Gaskell. She drew upon 

* H. C. R. sedulously attended the whole course. 
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herself a great degree of notice from the leading part she took 
in public matters. She was unquestionably a character. 

RemJ^ — In her youth she was a disciple of Godwin, as I 
was in mine ; and he was among the objects of her especial 
interest in his old age. He was frequently at her house. She 
was also Tery kind to John Thelwall’s daughter, and not the 
less so for her becoming a Roman Catholic. Indeed, it was 
said that any deviation from the ordinary rules of conduct w’as 
to her a recommendation rather than otherwise. A. lady, 
being asked whether Mrs. Gaskell had called on her, said : “ 0 
no \ she takes no interest in me. I have neither run avray 
from my husband, nor have any complaint to make of him.^’ 
Of her Liberal opinions she was proud, and she was generous 
and w-arm-hearted. One who had been speaking of her zeal in 
all matters of education and in public institutions, added, 

She gets up regularly every morning at five o^clock to misin- 
form herself.” Mr. Gaskell was once in Parliament. He was 
universally respected and liked. 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

Rydal Mount, 5’tli July, 1839. 

.... Relieve the people of the biirden of their duties, 
and you will soon make them indifierent about their rights. 
There is no more certain way of preparing the people for slav- 
ery than this practice of central organization which our phi- 
losophists, wdth Lord Brougham at their head, are so bent ujDon 
importing from the Continent. I should have thought that, in 
matters of government,, an Englishman had more to teach those 
nations than to learn from them 

July 9th, — Dined at Joseph Hardcastle’s. Melvill, the 
popular preacher, there, and F. Maurice and others. John 
Buck, too, was there. I had not seen him for a long time. He 
smiled when he saw- me. I said : “ I can read your smile. It 
means, — MTiat, Saul among the prophets ! ’ ” I took my place 
at the bottom of the table. The top was occupied by the 
Reverend Stars. One incident is worthy of mentioning. Some 
one spoke of the American sect called Ckrist-iscns, “A}^,” 
said one of the divines, “ it is safer to lengthen a syllable than 
a creed ! ” This as a mot is excellent. I could not distinguish 
from whom it came. 


* Written in 1858. 
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Rem.* — I lately taxed Maurice -with. it. He disclaimed it. 
Hot from disapprobation, he said. Yet I was told it was hardly 
likely to be Melvill’s. But my journal speaks of him as cheer- 
ful and agreeable, and not at all Puritanical. And therefore 
let it be ascribed to him, if he likes to have it. 

July 17th. — I joined my friends the Masqueriers at Leam- 
ington, and remained with them a fortnight. 

Rem * — This excursion has left several very agreeable rec- 
ollections. Among these, the most permanent was my better 
acquaintance wdth the Field family. I then knew Edwin Field 
chiefly as the junior partner of Edgar Taylor, who was at that 
time approaching the end of an honorable and a useful life. Mr. 
and Mrs. Field, Sen., were then living in an old-fashioned coun- 
try house between Leamington and Warwick. He had long 
been the minister at Warwick, and also kept a highly respect- 
able school. He was known by a Life of Dr. Parr/’ whose inti- 
mate friendship he enjoyed. His wife was also a very superior 
woman. I had already seen her in London. I heard Mr. Field 
preach on the 21st. His sermon was sound and practical, op- 
posed to metaphysical divinity. He treated it as an idle ques- 
tion, — he might have said a mischievous subtlety, — whether 
works were to be considered as a justifying cause of salvation, 
or the certain consequence of a genuine faith. 

August 8th. — Breakfasted at Sam Rogers’s with W. Maltby. 
There came in a plain-looking man from the North, named Mil- 
ler, of free opinions and deportment. He had risen by his tal- 
ents ; and Rogers told us his history. “ He called on me lately,” 
said Rogers, and reminded me that he had formerly sold me 
some baskets, — his own work, — and that on his showing me 
some of his poems I gave him three guineas. That money en- 
abled him to get work from the booksellers, and he had since 
written historical romances, — ‘Fair Rosamond,’ ‘Lady Jane 
Grey,’ ” (fee. 

Axigust 29th. — After an early dinner, I walked to Edmonton, 
where I stayed more than two hours. Poor dear Mary Lamb 
has been ill for ten months ; and these severe attacks have pro- 
duced the inevitable result. Her mind is gone, or, at least, has 
become inert. She has still her excellent heart, — is kind and 
considerate, and her judgment is sound. N 4 !)thing but good feel- 
ing and good sense in all she says ; but still no one would dis- 
cover what she once was. , She hears ill, and is slow in concep- 
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tion. She says she bears solitude better than she did. After 
a few games of piquet, I returned by the seven-o’clock stage. 

September 25th. — Left my chambers in Plowden Buildings, 
and went to my apartments in Russell Square, No. 30. I am 
to pay for this, my new domicile, £ 100 per annum. It gives me 
no vote, subjects me to no service. I have no reason to com- 
plain of my surroundings. Fellows* has the second floor. 

October 7th. — A delightful drive to Ipswich, where Mr. Clark- 
son’s servant was waiting for me. I reached Playford between 
twelve and one. Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson seemed much better in 
health than they were. During a three days’ stay I enjoyed 
much of their company. Mr. Clarkson gave me to read a little 
“ Essay on Baptism ” he had written for his grandson. In this 
little tract he maintains, with great clearness, and, at least, to 
my perfect satisfaction, that Christ’s commission to baptize was 
a commission to convert and make proselytes from other relig- 
ions, and that it was not intended to baptize the children of 
Christians. Repentance is the condition of salvation ; baptism 
a mere formal, and not an esssential, condition. Without pre- 
tending to have an opinion on a question of history, ignorant 
as I am, I would merely say this, that there is nothing unreason- 
able in combining -with a spiritual change a symbolic act ; but 
it is most unreasonable to maintain that the effect of baptism 
partakes of the nature of galvanism. 

October 20th. — Dined with the Booths. A very pleasant 
man there, a Mr. James Hey wood, from Manchester, said to 
be munificent towards Liberal institutions. A sensible man, 
too ; so that I enjoyed the afternoon. I was perfectly at my 
ease. 

— He afterw^ards became the representative in Parlia- 
ment of one of the divisions of Lancashire. He studied at 
Cambridge; but, not being able to sign the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, could not take his degree. This gave him a sort of right 
to take up the question of University Reform, which he did 
boldly. He was the first to bring the matter before the House 
of Commons. 

October 21st. — I dined at the Athenmum, where I heard 
from Babington Macaulay a piece of news that will excite sen- 

* Sir Charles Fellows, the well-known traveller and antiquarian discoverer 
in Asia Minor. The Lyciaii Saloon in the British Museum is filled with the re- 
mains of ancient art, which he brought with him from Lycia. He had the valu- 
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sation all over Europe. Lord Brougham, has been killed 
the breaking of a carriage, — killed on the spot ! I in 
remarked a more general sentiment of terror. Such po 
extinguished at once ! I was accosted hj persons wLo 
seldom, or never, spoken to me before. Lockhart, son-in 
of Sir Walter Scott, <fec., &c. Some of us had doubted whe1 
his political change would not take away his interest in 
College, but Bomilly said : ^^No, he would never have left 
he was strongly attached to the College. Death, for the p 
ent, at least, quits all scores. The good only will be rem 
bered.” 

October 22d, — 0, what a lamentable waste of sensibil 
On my going to the Athenseum, Levesque accosted me w; 
“ It is a hoax, after all. Brougham is not dead.” I fear 
is not an indictable offence. Those who had mourned n 
conspicuously were ashamed to rejoice. 

November lltli . — A party at Masquerier’s. Eobert Tho 
son, an old man, an octogenarian, was .the attraction. He 
more than the publisher of Burns’s Songs, — he occasioned 
composition of many. He is a specimen of Scotch vita! 
He fiddled and sang Scotch songs all the evening. A dang! 
attended him, the wife of an M. D., Dr. Fisher, older than 
father. This sturdy vitality, bred in Scotland, is characti 
tic of the people. « 

EemJ^ — As Froude says in his history : Whatever ; 
" the Scotchman takes, he is anything but weak.” But, by 
of comment, I add, that the fierce devotional character of 
Scotch is purely national. They are the same in all thing 

To continue the subject of national character. Some y 
after this, when the Dissenters’ Chapel Act was under dis 
sion, and Mr. Haldane and I tolerated each other, I mei 
chance, in his chambers. Sir Andrew Agnew, to whom I 
marked : I think an infidel Eadical a mischievous chara( 
but a Eadical saint is more dangerous.” He said, “ Ay 
is more in earnest.” But, in the same conversation. Sir 
drew showed a want of presence of mind. Not disputing 
pure motives of the Scotch Sabbatarians, of whom Sir Anc 
wus the head, I said that I thought it fortunate that theii 
ciety had no existence in the time of our Lord, for i 
certainly would have persecuted him.” He was silent, 
haps he saw that I was incurable. 

December 28tK, — Eead an admirable article on Voltaire 


^ Written in 1858. 
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Carlyle. No vulgar reviling. Voltaire’s good qualities are 
acknowledged ; but he is represented in the inferior character 
of a 2 oer 8 ifiewr^ with dexterous ability in carrying out the con- 
clusions of his mere understanding. 

In the course of this year I called on Lord Brougham, and 
explained myself fully about Clarkson. He informed me of 
having received Clarkson’s MSS. Quite unprintable in their 
present form. I told him of my wish to write Clarkson’s life ; 
and he at once said no one else should have the MSS. Next 
day I wrote an account of this to Mrs. Clarkson, and I hope, 
therefore, that the result will* be as I wish.* 

1840. 

. March lltJi . — I was distressed by a letter this morning, from 
Miss Mary Weston, announcing the death of Miss Mackenzie, 
at Rome, on the 26th ult. She was an excellent person, for 
whom I had a sincere regard, — warm-hearted, and enclowed 
with fine taste. She had a love of all excellence, and was 
grateful to me for having enabled her to make Wordsworth 
happy for a month at Rome. I wrote to Wordsworth to-day, 
informing him of her death. He will deeply lament this. 

Wordsworth to H. C. R. 

March 16, 1840. 

Poor dear Miss Mackenzie ! I was sadly grieved with the un- 
thought-of event ; and I assure you, my dear friend, it will be 
lamented by me for the remainder of my days. I have scarce- 
ly ever known a person for whom, after so limited an acquaint- 
ance, — limited, I mean, as to” time, for it was not so as to heart 
and mind, — I felt so much esteem, or to whom I have been 
more sincerely attached. I had scarcely a pleasant remem- 
brance connected with Rome in which her amiable qualities 
were not mixed, and now a shade is cast over all. I had hoped, 
too, to see her here, and that Mi*s. Wordsworth, Dora, and 
Miss Fenwick would all have taken to her as you and I did. 

How comes it that you write to us so seldom, now that post- 
age is nothing 1 Letters are sure to be impoverished by the 
change ; and if they do not come oftener, the gain will be a 
loss, and a grievous one too. 


^ For some reason, which does not appear, this plan fell through. 
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H. C. R. TO Wordsworth. 

March 19, 1840. 

Yoti ask why I write so seldom. The answer is an obvious 
one, and you will give me credit for being quite sincere when 
I make it. It is but seldom that I dare to think that I have 
anything to say that is worth your reading. The feeling is 
not so strong as it was, because I have for some years been 
aware of a part of your character which I was at first ignorant 
of. Rogers, a few mornings ago, took up your “ Dedication to 
Jones ” to read to me. ‘‘What a pity it would have been had 
this been left out ! ” he said. “ Every man who reads this 
must love Wordsworth more and more. Few know hoV he 
loves his friends I ” 

Now I cannot charge myself of late with having omitted to 
write whenever anything has occurred to any friend of yours, 
or, indeed, any one in whom you take an interest. To others 
I frequently write mere rattling letters, having nothing to say, 
but merely spinning out of one’s brain any light thing that 
one can pick up there. I need not say why I cannot write so 
to you. 

Formerly, and even now in a slight degree, I used to be 
checked, both in writing and in talk, by the recollection of the 
four sonnets, so beautiful, and yet beginning so alarmingly, 

' “ I am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk.’’ 

Now, after all, a letter — a genuine letter — is but personal 
talk 

April 2d. — I had invited Mr. Jaffray to meet me at the 
Non-cons, where I presided. I never presided at any dinner 
in my life before. In delivering the toasts, I playfully laughed 
at our having symbols of any kind, being Non-cons. 

H. C. R. TO Wordsworth. 

.... Our three standing toasts are, first, “ The Memory 
of the Two Thousand.” And then it was that I took the club 
by surprise, by declaiming, as impressively as I could, 

“Nor shall the eternal roll of Fame reject,” &c.* 

The second toast is, “ John Milton.” 

* “ Wordsworth’s Poetical Works,” Vol. IV. p. 6'2. 
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On this I recited, 

“ Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind,” &c.* 

Oiir third toast is, “ Civil and Eeligions Liberty all the 
World over.” 

Having unhappily no third sonnet, I made a speech, and 
took the opportunity to inveigh against the Parliamentary 
privilege, which I introduced by pointing out the vulgar error 
of confounding popular powet' with civil or religious liberty ; 
showing that, though sometimes the power of the people is a 
means for securing liberty, yet often the people and their rep- 
resentatives are mere odious tyrants, hence privilege / . . . . 

May 8th. — Attended Carlyle’s second lecture. It was on 

The Prophetic Character,” illustrated by Mahomet. It gave 
great satisfaction, for it had uncommon thoughts, and was de- 
livered with unusual animation. He declared his conviction 
that Mahomet was no mere sensualist, or vulgar impostor, but 
a real reformer. His system better than the Christianity cur- 
rent in his day in Sjnria. Milnes there, and Mrs. Gaskell, wdth 
whom I chatted pleasantly. In the evening heard a lecture 
by Faraday. What a contrast to Carljde ! A perfect, experi- 
mentalist, — with an intellect so clear 1 Within hi» sphere, 
un uomo compito. How great would that man be who could 
be as wise on Mind and its relations as Faraday is on Matter ! 

May 12tli. — Went to Carlyle’s lecture On the Hero, as a 
poet.” His illustrations taken from Dante and Shakespeare. 
He asked whether we w'ould give up Shakespeare for our In- 
dian Empire 1 f 

May 22d. — This day was rendered interesting by a visit 
from one of the most remarkable of our scholars and men of 
science, Professor Whewell. He breakfasted with me and my 
nephew. The occasion of his visit was, that I might look over 
his translation of Hermann and Dorothea ” with the original, 
with a view to some suggestions I had made. His pursuits 
are very multifarious. To some one who said, Whe well’s 
forte is science,” — “Yes,” said Sydney Smith, “ and his foible 
is omni-science.” 

WOEDSWORTH TO H. C. R. 

June 3, 1840. 

.... Hartley Coleridge is come much nearer us ; and 

* ** Wordsworth’s Poetical Works,” Vol. lY. p. 61. 

t H. C. R. attended the whole course ; but it is not neces.sary to make any 
extracts, as the lectures themselves are familiar to the reader. 
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probably you might see as much of him as you liked. Of 
genius he has not a little ; and talent enough for fifty 

December 22d. — I went out early, to breakfast with Rogers. 
A most agreeable chat. He was very cordial, communicative, 
and lively ; and pointed out to us his beautiful works of art, 
and curious books. I could not help asking, “ What is to be- 
come of them The auctioneer,” he said, “ will find out 

the fittest possessor hereafter. He who gives money for things 
values them.* Put in a museum, nobody sees them.” I al- 
lowed this of gold and silver, but not of books ; such as his 
“Chaucer,” with the notes Tooke wote in it when in the 
Tower, with minutes of the occurrences that then took place. 
So Tooke’s copy of the “ Trial of Hardy,” (fee., with his notes, 
“ Such books you should distinguish with a mark, and say in 
your will, ‘ All my books with the marks set out, to So-and-so.’ ” 
I fear he will not pay attention to this. 

December 2Sd. — I called on Lord Brougham. It is strange 
that, in his presence, I forgot all my grounds of complaint 
against him. 

My tour this year was to Frankfort. On the bridge there, 
on the ?lh of October, I last saw my old firiend Voigt and his 
amiable -family. He always showed me great kindness, and I 
sometimes felt ashamed of myself for being too sensible of his 
harmless vanity. I must not forget to mention one fact, which 
he related to me in our last cosey talk, and which does honor 
to one of the first-class great men in Germany : “ When I 
went first to Paris I w^as a young man, and had little money, 
so that I was forced to economize. A. Humboldt said to me 
one day : ^ You must want to buy many things here, which 
you may not find it convenient to pay for immediately. Here, 
take a thousand francs, and return it to me some five or ten 
years hence, whenever it may suit you !’” Voigt accepted the 
money, and repaid it. 

* H. C. R.’s feelings were exactly the reverse. He had the greatest anxiety 
that nothing which had belonged to him should be sold. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1841. 

H. C. R. TO Masquerieb. 

Bydal, 18tli January, 1841. 

Instead of telling you of him (Southey) in this sad condition, 
I will copy a pleasant jeu d' esprit by him when pressed to write 
something in an album. There were on one side of the paper 
several names ] the precise individuals I do not know. One 
was Ban O’Connell. Southey wrote on the other side, to this 
effect. I cannot answer for the precise words, — 

Birds of a feathor 
Flock together, 

Vide the opposite page; 

But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With ail the brave birds in this cage, &c., 

Surely good-humor and gentle satire, which can offend no 
one, were never more gracefully brought together. This re- 
minds me of another story. It is worth putting down. A 
lady once said to me, Southey made a poem for me, and you 
shall hear it. I was, I believe, about three years old, and used 
to say, ^ I are.’ He took me on his knee, fondled me, and 
would not let me go till I had learned and repeated these 
lines, — 

A cow's daughter is called a calf, 

And a sheep’s child, a lamb. 

Little children must not siw I are, 

But should always say 1 am.'" 

Now a dunce or a common man would not throw off, even 
for children, such graceful levities. I repeated this poem to 
Southey. He laughed and said : “ When my children were in- 
fants, I used to make such things daily. There have been 
hundreds such forgotten.” 

In the spring of this year, my nephew, who had long exhib- 

* H. C. K. often told this story, with the concluding line, — 

“ Or sing when I 'm caught in a cage.” 

The point was Southey’s unwillingness to write at all in an album. 

VOL. II. 13* 8 
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ited signs of pulmonary consumption, became much wors 
Change of air was recommended, and Clifton was the pla( 
selected, I went down on the 19th of April and returned on tl 
4th of May. Wordsworth was at the time staying with Mi 
Fenwick, at Bath, and I went over to see him. My nephe 
was placed under the care of Mr. Estlin, one of the most e: 
cellent of men, independently of his professional reputatio; 
Dr. Bright preferred him to any other medical man in tl 
place. My nephew returned to Bury, and on the 16th of Jui 
he died. The last few weeks were a salutary preparation, ar 
he declared them to be among the happiest of his Hfe. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

June 6, 1841. 

One thing is quite certain, that the older we become, and tl 
nearer we approach that end which we, with very insignificai 
diversities of age, shall certainly soon reach, our speculatioi 
about religion become more earnest and attractive. Hem 
the interest we feel in theological discussions of any kin 
These supersede even the politics of the day. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Athen^m, I7tli July, 1841. 

My presentiment becomes stronger every day that I shall d 
suddenly, without previous illness, and not live to be very ol 
I often think of dear Tom’s last weeks. The repose with whi( 
he looked forward to death, and the unselfishness of his fe< 
ings, add greatly to my esteem for his memory. Dining tl 
day before yesterday at a clergyman’s, I related some anecdot 
of my nephew’s last days, and ventured on the bold rema: 
that I thought his conduct evinced a more truly Christij 
feeling than that diseased anxiety about the state of his so 
which certain people represent as eminently religious. ^ 
host did not reprove, but echoed the remark ; and he said t 
same day : “ If I found Calvinism in the Bible, it wou 
prove, not that Calvinism is true, but that the Bible is fals( 

Rem. — During Wordsworth’s stay at Bath, he wrote to i 
{April 18th) : “ This day I have attended, along with Mai 
Whitcomb Church, where, as I have heard from you, yo 
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verdure and blossoms, that it will be my favorite walk while I 
remain here ; and I hope you will join us, and take the ramble 
with me. Some time before Mary and I left home, we inscribed 
your name upon a batch of Italian memorials, which you must 
allow me to dedicate to you when the day of publication shall 
come.” 

On the Sd of March died my old and excellent friend J. T. 
E.utt, the earliest, and one of the most respected, of my friends. 
He was in his eighty-first year. About the same time died 
also W. Frend and 0-eorge Dyer, both,” says my journal, “ of 
the last generation.” That is, they acquired note when I was 
’a boy. My journal adds : The departure of these men makes 
me feel more strongly that I am rapidly advancing into the 
ranks of seniority.” I wrote this when I was nearly sixty-six 
years of age. I copy it when I am in my eighty-fifth year. 

Alexander Gooden also died during this year. He was second 
son of J ames Gooden, of Tavistock Square, and one of the most 
remarkable and interesting young men I have ever known. He 
died suddenly, on the Continent, from inflammation, occasioned 
by rowing on the Rhine. His attainments were so extraordi- 
nary, and so acknowdedged, that when Donaldson, of the Uni- 
versity College, was a candidate for the mastership of Bury 
School, Alexander Gooden, then an undergraduate, was thought 
fit to sign a testimonial in his favor. His modesty and his 
sensibility were equal to his learning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1842. 

H. C. R. TO J. J, Masquerier. 

Rydal Mount, 6th January, 1842. 

.... Did you ever see this country, or district, in winter 1 
If not, you can have no idea of its peculiar attractions ; and 
yet, as an artist, with a professional sense of color, you must 
feel, far more intensely than I possibly can, the charm which 
the peculiar vegetation and combination of autumnal tints 
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see so magnificent a Turkey-carpet h There are none like 
now to be had ; I have ascertained that the manufacturers < 
the East have broken up their old frames, and got uew pi 
terns.” Here, on the mountains, there is such a union of lig 
brown and dark yellow, with an intermingling of green, 
produces a delicious harmony. Both, of all artists, comes t' 
nearest ; Berghem is too fond of the lilac. It would be s 
surd to say that this lake district is more beautiful in win! 
than in summer ; but this is most certain, — and I have sa 
it to you, I believe, repeatedly, — that it is in the wint 
season that the superiority of a mountain over level count 
is more manifest and indisputable. I brought down M 
Quillinan,* and we arrived here on Christmas eve ; aud I sh 
take her back about the 16th or 17th. This railway travelli 
is delightful, and very economical too. We made the journ 
for four guineas each, and in between sixteen and sevente 
hours. A few years since, it was usual to be two nights 
the road, and incur nearly double the expense 

January '6th. — Took a walk, with Wordsworth, unc 
Loughrigg. His conversation has been remarkably agreeab 
To-day he talked of Poetry. He held Pope to be a greai 
poet than Dryden ; but Dryden to have most talent, and t 
strongest understanding. Landor once said to me : “ Noth! 
was ever written in hymn equal to the beginning of Dryde: 
Meligio Laid, — the first eleven lines.” Genius and abili 
Wordsworth distinguished as others do. He said his Prefs 
on poetical language had been misunderstood. “ Whatever 
addressed to the imagination is essentially poetical ; but ve 
pleasing verses, deserving all praise, not so addressed, are r 
poetical.” 

January 14 th. — Read, at night, Dix’s “Life of . Chatt 
ton” : a poor composition. It contains some newly discover 
poems. I never could enjoy Chatterton ; tant pis pour moi 
have no doubt ; but so it is. This morning I have finish 
the little volume. I do feel the beauty of the “ Mynstrel 
Songe in ^Ua ” ; and some of his modern poems are sweei 
written. I defer to the highest authority, Wordsworth, tl: 

special attention was given to his conversation. He was a delightful mar 
walk with, and especially in a mountainous country. He was physicn 
strong, had excellent spirits, and was joyous and boyish in his intercou 
with his children and his pupils. — H. C. R. 

* Dora Wordsworth married Mr. Quillinan, of whom see ante, p. 240, f 
more hereafter. 
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he would probably have proved one of the greatest poets in 
our language. I must therefore think he was not a monster 
of wickedness ; but he had no other virtue than the domestic 
affections very strongly. He was ready to write for both 
political parties at once. I think Horace Walpole has been 
too harshly judged. Chatterton was not the starving genius 
he afterwards became, when Walpole coldly turned his back 
upon him. But certainly H. Walpole wanted generosity. He 
was a courtier ; and showed it in his exceedingly polite letter, 
written while he knew nothing of Chatterton’s situation. He 
showed no sagacity in the appreciation of his first communica- 
tion j and the tone of his ‘‘Vindication” (against exaggerated 
censure) is flippant and cold-hearted. I asked Wordsworth, 
this evening, wherein Chatterton’s excellence lay. He said his 
genius was universal ; he excelled in every species of composi- 
tion; so remarkable an instance of precocious talent being 
quite unexampled. His prose was excellent; and his power 
of picturesque description and satire great. 

H. C. R. TO Wordsworth. 

30 Russell Square, 22d April, 1842. 

.... I left Mrs. Clarkson on Monday, after spending 
nearly a week at Playford. The old gentleman maintains an 
admirable activity of mind. He is busily employed writing 
notes on the New Testament, for the benefit of his grandson. 
And though these are not annotations by which biblical criti- 
cism wdll be advanced, yet they show a most enviable state of 
mind. With this employment he alternates labor on behalf 
of his Africans. He wrote lately a letter to Guizot, which 
has been circulated with effect in France. 

Never was there a man who discharged more completely the 
duty of hoping. As I said in the Supplement to the “Strict- 
ures,” as soon as he is satisfied that any measure ought to 
succeed, it is not possible to convince him that it cannot. 
Enviable old man 1 for this is not the habit of age. 

23d April, 1842. 

I am very busy to-day, but over my tea I read one poem 
(but one), so beautiful, that it must surely become a great 
favorite^ — the “ Musings at Acquapendente.” It illustrates 
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already seen Northern Italy. What a delightf\il intcrminglh 
of donu‘8tic allections, frieiKlnhip, and the perception of tJ 
beauties which appertain t(» iiume as well as to tlie count] 
visited as a stranger ! The poet’s mind blends all, and allo\ 
of no insulation. 1 called on Kenyon this morning. He roi 
me a (‘harming letter from Miss Jhirrett, full of discriminatii 
admiration. 

:w — with Sam Rogcws, with whom 

stayed till twelve. He was as amiable as ever, and spol 
with gnait warmth of Wordsworth’s new volunm. It is i 
gold, d’ho least pns'ious is still gold.” lie said this, a 
companyinga remark on <uu' litlU' epita[)h, that it wotild luv 
been bettm* in pros(‘. llt^ (juoted some one who said ( 
Burns : “ He is gn'ut in versts gn‘att*r in prose, and greatest 
convt‘rsati(»u.’' vS<» it is with all gn^at. men. Wordsworth 
grealest. in ctnivtu-salion. d’his is not th(‘ first time of liogon 
prt'ferring prosi' to V(‘r.se. 

‘ < ’alh‘d on the Wordswiirths. We had an i 

terestiug ehat about the. mnv poems. Wordswortli said tli 
the poems, “Our walk was far among tlui auciiait trees,” the 
“Sh(j was a jdiantom of (hdight,” * next^ la^t other bards < 
ang(9s sing,” and, hnally, th(‘ two Sonnets ‘‘I’o a Fainter” 
the new v»)lnmt5 (of whieh Sonnets the first is only of value : 
lending to tlu‘ second), should be n‘ad in suc(u*ssion, as exhibi 
ing tlu^ dill’en‘uf phases of his aflis'tiou i.o his wife. 

Staytsl at tin' Athena'iim till 1 (‘ame to dress for dinner 
the .Vusfins’. 1 wemt to iiUM't Mr. Fliinua* Ward. Found hi 
a very lively and pheasant man, in spit(‘ of his deafm^ss. 1 
related that, ho<»u aft(‘r his “ 'rnmiaiiu* ” appean'd, lui was at 
party, wlu'ii tin' author (unkmuvu) was in([uin*d about. Son 
one said, “ I am told it is vt'rv dull” On whi<‘h Ward sai( 
Indt‘i‘d ! why, I have beard it userilual to Mr. Sydney Smitl 
0 dear, no,” said Sydntw, “that e(»uld not be; 1 ucv 
wnde anything v(*ry dull in my lile.” 

Mntf JSth. Dinmu’ party at Kemyon’s. Wordsworth w 
<pnt«? Hp(*ut, and hardly s[»ok<‘ during the whole tinu'. ItogtJ 
made <»u(‘ eapitul remark ; it wa.s of the* party itself, the ladi 
lanng gcun*. He said : “ 'fhert' haxa* lanai five m'parate parti< 
every otu^ speaking thi' piti'h tT his natural voice, at 

fherelbre thent could bt* no kindness ('xprt'ssed ; for kindne 
eonsiHis, not in ir/urt is said, but /oac it is said.” 

^ Tin's txH't toH in« that these vertes were uit lus wife. — H. C. 
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^ JuM 13th. — At Miss Coutts’s party. “ There were,” says 
the Fast, “two hundred and fifty of the haul ton." I had ac- 
quaintances to talk with,— Wordsworth, Otway, Cave Har- 
ness, and Milnes. The great singers of the day, Lablache 
Persiani, &c., &c., performed. But the sad information of the 
evening rendered everything else uninteresting. Milnes in- 
foi-med me of the death of Dr. Arnold, which took place yes- 
terday, — a really afflicting event. 

June 14 tL — After breakfast called on the Wordsworths. 
They were all in affliction at the Doctor’s death. He is said 
to be only fifty-two. What a happy house at once broken up I 
Bunsen’s remark was, “ The History of Borne is never to be 
finished.” 

June 26th. — I met at Goldsmid’s, by accident, with the fa- 
mous musician Mendelssohn, and his wife. She at once recog- 
nized me. She was the daughter of Madame Icanrenaud, 
and granddaughter of the Souchays. The conversation with 
him was very agreeable. He said he had been inconvenienced 
by the frequent mention of him in the ‘‘ Correspondence be- 
tween Goethe and Zelter.” He had been Zelter’s pupil. It 
was a curious coincidence, that this day I brought from Sir 
Isaac’s a volume of the Monthly Magazine.^ containing a trans- 
lation by me of a correspondence between Moses Mendelssohn, 
the musician’s grandfather, and Lavater, — the Jew repelling 
with spirit the officious Christian, who wanted to compel him 
to enter into a controversy with him. I wished the Goldsmids 
to know how early I embraced liberal opinions concerning Ju- 
daism. 

Rem,^ — I once heard Coleridge say : When I have been 
asked to subscribe to a society for converting Jews to Chris- 
tianity, I have been accustomed to say, ^ I have no money for 
any charity ; but if I had, I would subscribe to make them 
first good Jews, and then it would be time to make good Chris- 
tians of them.’ ” 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

May 21, 1842. 

. . . . ISTow as to my dinner, — a much humbler concern, 
but, being purely personal, it admits of a more copious state- 
ment. It went off very well. The parties were, primo, the 
host. Secondly, he himself (avro^), as one at the feast insisted 
on so referring to Homer, thinking, after the fashion of the 


* Written in 1849. 
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Rabbis, that the name ought not to be profanely pronounced. 
3 and 4, two reverend divines, both anti-Evangehcal, both 
verse-makers and dabblers in polite literature, both professing 
orthodoxy in doctrines and High-Churchism in matters of dis- 
cipline, but in whom the man of literary taste is more appar- 
ent than the theologian. 5, Rev. T. Madge, a lover of 
Wordsworth and his poetry. 6, W. S. Cookson, Esq., attor- 
ney-at-law, an intimate friend of the poet, and also a hearer of 
Mr. Madge’s. By the by, I must go back again to 3 and 4, 
because I find I have omitted the names, 3 being the Rev. W. 
Harness, author of “ Welcome and Farewell,” and 4 being the 
Rev. Peter braser, whom you may recollect by a sobriquet 
given by me to him, and which you alone will understand, — 
Ben Cork. 7, The poet’s son-in-law, Mr. Quillinan. 8, Thos. 
Alsager, one of the leading men in the conduct of the Times, 
being especially concerned in all that respects the collection of 
mercantile and foreign news. He was the intimate friend of 
Charles Lamb, and therefore Wordsworth was very glad to see 
him. 9, James Gooden, Esq., residing in Tavistock Square, 
an elderly gentleman, long an admirer of Wordsworth, and a 
good scholar ; of which he gave me a proof in turning into Latin 
verse, As the laurel protects the forehead of poets from 
lightning, so the mitre the forehead of bishops from shame.” 
10, My old friend, Thomas Amyot. The poet made himself 
very agreeable, talking at his ease with every one. Indeed, he 
has been remarkably pleasant during his visit to London ; and 
has dined every day, except when he condescended to wandei 
into the terra incognita oi Russell Square, with bishops and 
privy councillors, peers and archbishops 

August 2ScL — Called on Mary Lamb. She has not long 
been visible. I found her quite in possession of her faculties, 
and recollecting everything nearly. She was going to call on 
Thomas Hood, who lives in St. John’s Wood, and I walked 
with her and Miss Parsons. We left a card at the Procters’, 
and I deposited Miss Lamb at Hood’s. I then called on the 
Quillinans, with whom I took tea, and had a pleasant chat aboui 
Faber, Hampden, and such contentious matters. 

September Sd . — Went down to Bury, an account of mj 
brother’s illness.* 

^ This was the bep^inninf^ of those attacks, first feared to be apoplectic 
afteiwards proving to be epileptic, from which Mr. Thomas Robinson sufferec 
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October 9th. — Read in bed at night, and finished in the 
morning, an old comedy by Porter, The Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon,” — a ^^ery pleasing thing, the verse fluent, and 
the spirit kept up. Charles Lamb ventured to prefer it to the 
“ Comedy of Errors ” and the Taming of the Shrew,” which 
I should not have dared to do. 

H. C. R. TO Mr. James Booth.* 

November 18th. 

Dear Booth, — I shall not be able to write to my satisfac- 
tion about your young friend’s poems ; and therefore I de- 
layed writing. He has at all events secured my good-will by 
manifesting that he has studied in the schools that I like best. 
His sonnets show that he has accustomed himself to look at 
nature through Wordsworthian spectacles, and the longest 
poem that he has given a specimen of was probably planned 
after an admiring study of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Christabel.” 

But whether, after all, he has in him an original genius, 
which ought to be nourished to the rejection of all lower pur- 
suits, or whether he has (the common case) confounded taste 
with genius, liking and sympathy with the instinct of con- 
scious power, is more than I can venture to say after a perusal 
of these specimens. I do not see proof of the genius and 
power ; but I would not dogmatically say that he has them 
not. The rhythm in this poem after “ Christabel ” is often 
very pleasing to my ear ; but then the form of the verse is, 
after all, the easiest and most seductive to young composers, 
and some of the best lines are shreds and fragments of recol- 
lected verse. 

There is more pretension in the sonnets, — perhaps I should 
say more ambition in the attempt. Wordsworth’s sonnets are 
among the greatest products of the present day ; but then 
they are perfectly successful. There is no allow’able medium 
between the carrying out the idea and utter failure. AVords- 
WOrth has been able to exhibit already that harmony in nature 
and the world of thought and sentiment, the detection of 
which is the great feat of the real poet. To take one single 
illustration. In his poem on the Skylark, he terminates his 
description of the bird mounting high, and yet never leaving 
his nest over which he hovers, with 

“ True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 

* This letter, which has only just come into the editor’s hands, belongs to a 
somewhat earlier time ; but its interest does not depend on the date. 

13* 
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Sucli a line as this is an acquisition ; for here is admirabl; 
sinuated the connection between the domestic affections ' 
the religious feelings, which is important in moral philoso 
coupled with the fanciful analogy to an instinct in the 
Wordsworth’s poems abound in these beauties. Now, rea 
your friend’s sonnets, one fancies he might have had some 
perfect thought of the same kind, and regrets that one ca 
find it clearly made out. If I were his friend, I would 
him what he supposes the sonnet No. 1 to have taught, fi 
calls the leaves spirit-teaching garlands.” It is a fact 
the leaves fall gently in autumn, — what then % 

No. 2 is a laborious attempt to show an analogy bet' 
the rising, the midday, and the setting sun, and the tr 
spring, summer, and autumn. Now, I fear the analogies 
far fetched, and if clearly made out, — what then '1 It h 
enough to find an analogy between two things; they ] 
harmonize in a third. And here there is no attempt at 
I can at least find out what was attempted in two ; but I 
not find out so much in No. 3. The theme is the repose 
ing out of certain combinations of light and shade. Th 
the heading or title, but the thing itself is wanting. 1 
will serve to illustrate the difference between success and 
lire, if you will trouble yourself to compare it with W 
worth’s sonnet on “ Twilight.” For the thought is (as i 
I can find a thought) the same. 

“ Hail Twilight, sovereign of our peaceful hour.” IH. 64. 

No. 5, On the Hawthorn,” is one of the best. The 
has looked steadily on his object, and told us what lie 
But I do not understand the twelfth line. No. 6 is i: 
Italian taste, a mere conceit ; but a young poet, if any 
has a right to conceits. 

No. 7 has the meriii»,of thought; and it must be owned 
to attempt such a sonnet as this, even when not success! 
better than success in mere trifles. This, and also the 
show a sincere and honorable love of nature, and a faculi 
not of finding, at least of looking for analogies and hann 
with the moral world. 

The two songs are easier and more pleasing compositio 

Dfipfl'iyi'hfl'r* RiK — Tfip. Anlv inciflp-nt of the dav was m 
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of whom one was a visitor, — Hardwick the magistrate. The 
only formality on reception was the stating one’s birthday, — 
the year also, — except subscribing the book of laws, which are 
few and insignificant. The club was founded in 1774. The 
number limited to twenty-four. 

Becemher 30th. — (Rydal.) Engaged last night and this 
morning reading again Dr. Arnold’s '‘Church Reform,” in 
w^hich I vras interrupted by a call from Faber, with whom I 
took a very interesting walk to Easdale Tarn. The wind high, 
the sky overcast, but no actual rain, — ground wet j the Tarn 
more grand, from the gloom of the day, for the magnificent 
wall of rock to the west. On our retmm we called on Mrs. 
Luff, and chatted half an hour with her. So our walk occu- 
pied four hours. 1 was fatigued. Had a good nap after din- 
ner, but enjoyed my rubber of whist, and sat up till near one, 
reading two Evening Mails and four Times papers. During 
the long walk of the morning we were engaged in a most in- 
teresting conversation, during which Faber laid down the most 
essential parts of his religious opinions. I will set down what 
I can recollect, without any attempt at order in my memoran- 
da. Our conversation began by my declaring my strong ob- 
jection to the persecuting spirit of his book. He maintained 
that I had misunderstood the drift of the passage in which the 
Stranger declares it to be the duty of the State to put to death 
the man whom the Church declares to be a heretic. He, of 
course, adverted to the great distinction between error, and 
the wdlful and malignant assertion of it, — which, in fact, is 
no distinction at all, — and affirmed strongly his personal an- 
tipathy to all penal statutes in support of religion. He afiirmed 
the right of the Chvu’ch to excommunicate, but thought that 
no civil consequences ought to follows Persecution is the in- 
evitable consequence of the union of Church and State, and 
the first thing he should wish to see done would be their sep- 
aration ; but whether practicable, under present circumstances, 
is a hard question. He thought that the Church would gain, 
even by the sacrifice of its endowments, and could maintain 
itself by its inherent power. In the mean while, he disclaimed 
all right to assume authority over those who are ont of the 
Church. He thought there ought to be a University for Dis- 
senters alone, though he would not have a College (which I 
suggested) of Dissenters in either Oxford or Cambridge. He 
incidentally declared his indifference to Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, having no predilections ; and so far from being hostile 
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to hom Dissenters, as such, he thought any serious orthodox 
Dissenter ought to pause, and consider well what he did, before 
he departed from ‘‘ the state into which Providence had called 
him ” 3 and he exonerates all born Dissenters from the sin of 
schism. This same regard to the will of Providence influences 
him in his feelings towards the Church of Pome. He is cer- 
tain he will never go over to Rome, though he rather regrets 
not having been born in that communion. He believes both 
the Roman and Anglican churches to be portions of the Cath- 
olic Church. On my objecting to the manifold corruptions of 
the Romish Church, he admitted these, but held that they did 
not invalidate its authority. They are trials of the faith of 
the believer. This same idea of the trial of faith he applied 
to other difficulties, and to the seeming irrationality of certain 
orthodox doctrines. A revelation ought to have difficulties. 
It is one of the signs of its Divine origin that it seems incred- 
ible to the natural man. On this topic, I confessed that I 
agreed with him, so far as obvious mysteries are concerned. 
[ As to the nature of Christ, for instance. I am no more re- 

[ polled from belief in his double nature as God and man, by 

I its inconceivableness, than from a belief in my own double 

nature, as body and soul 3 but I could not extend this to those 
pretended revelations, which are repugnant to my moral sense. 
I Did I find, for instance, in the Scriptures, the eternal damna- 

i tion of infhnts, this would, in spite of all evidence in their fa- 

I vor, make me reject the Scriptures 3 that is, I would imagine 

I any falsification, or corruption of the text, rather than believe 

I they contained a doctrine which blasphemed against God. Tc 

I this he declared, that were even this doctrine in the Scriptures 

I (but the contrary of which is there), he would believe it, be 

I cause what God affirms must be true, however repugnant. ] 

i conceded the last position, but observed that it begged tht 

j| question to say the Scriptures must, even in that case, be be 

I lieved to be true. And as to the Scriptiues, Faber’s own no 

tions should lead him to agree in this 3 for one of the most re 
:i markable parts of his system is his placing the Church above 

I the Scriptures. Coleridge, in a well-known passage in his “ Con 

; fessions,” exhibits them in a sort of scheme as thesis and anti 

1 thesis, being one — essentially one — emanation 3 but Mr 

[ Faber declared that, without the Church, the Scriptures woulc 

not suffice to convince him, — he should be an unbeliever 3 an( 
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concm* in offering an apology for the unbeliever. These Pnsey- 
ites, or Faberites, must consider the infidels as better logicians 
than the Dissenters, u^ho deny the Church, and yet are Chris- 
tians ; and the Evangelicals must think the unbelievers better 
logicians than those who rest their faith on the Church, and 
according to whom the Scriptures are only a record of that 
which had been established, that is, the Church itself. On 
this subject Mr. Faber said : This is the essence of my re- 
ligion in a few words, — Man fell, and became the object of 
God’s wrath \ but God, in his mercy, willed his redemption. 
He therefore became man, and made himself a sacrifice for 
man. But this alone would be nothing, for how is the indi- 
vidual man restored to God’s favor 1 How is it put in his 
power to be a participator in this redemption ] This is efiected 
by the Sacraments. By the Sacrament of Baptism, the indi- 
vidual is purged of his Original Sin, ^nd becomes a member 
of the Church of Christ. He is still obnoxious to the conse- 
quences of actual sin.” But though he did not happen to say 
this, yet of course he would have said, if it had been called 
for, that preservation from sin, and from the fatal consequen- 
ces, is to be secured only by Confirmation, and the participa- 
tion in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. He did, in fact, in 
emphatic terms, assert the Real Presence, and that the Sacra- 
ment could only be validly administered by the clergy legiti- 
mately appointed by Episcopal ordination, in Apostolic succes- 
sion. He also said : “ I do not presume to declare all those to 
be lost who have not been partakers of these Sacraments. I 
say that those who have, have an assurance, which the others 
have not, concerning whom I affirm nothing.” This, of course, 
is but a small part of what he said, and I would not be confi- 
dent of having accurately reported everything. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than his manner, and he impressed 
me strongly with his amiability, his candor, and his ability. 
But I could agree with very little indeed. 
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CHAPTER XYIL 
1843. 

S UNDAY, January 1st — The day was fine, and, after an 
early dinner, I had a delightful walk with the poet to the 
church lately erected on the road leading to Langdale, — a pic- 
turesque object in a splendid situation, but, within, a naked and 
barndike building. A very interesting conversation, which I 
regret my inability to record. It was on his own poetry, and 
on Goethe and kis poetry. He again pressed on me the draw- 
ing up of reminiscences of the great men I have seen in Ger- 
many ; and, by the earnestness of his recommendation, has made 
me more seriously resolve to execute my long-formed purpose. 
He approved of the title, Retrospect of an Idle Life,” to which 
I object only because it seems to embrace my 'whole life ; and 
I think it is only abroad that I can find fit materials for a pub- 
lication. He thinks otherwise. 

January 6th, — A walk with Wordsworth and Faber. Their 
conversation I was not competent altogether to follow. Faber 
attempted — but failed — to make clear to my mind the dif- 
ference between transubstantiation, which he rejects, and 
consubstantiation, which he still more abominates. Words- 
worth denied transubstantiation, on grounds “on which,” says 
Faber, “I should deny the Trinity.” Wordsworth declared, in 
strong terms, his disbelief of eternal punishment; which Faber 
did not attempt to defend. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rydal ( Ambleside), January 29, a. m., 1843. 
You will expect a sort of history of my goings-on here, but I 
find I have very little indeed to say. My faculty of noticing and 
recording good things is very poor ; nor is the great poet I now 
see every day a sayer of good things. He is, however, in an ex- 
cellent frame of mind, being both in high health and good spirits, 
and not over-polemical in his ordinary conversation; but we 
have no want of topics to dispute upon. The Church, as you 
are aware, is now, much more than Religion, the subject of 
general interest ; and the Puseyites are the body who are now 
pushing the claim of Church Authority to a revolting excess. 
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The poet is a High-Churchman, but luckily does not go all 
lengths with the Oxford School. He praises the Reformers (for 
they assume to be such) for inspiring the age with deeper rev- 
erence for antiquity, and a more cordial conformity with ritual 
observances, as well as a warmer piety ^ but he goes no furtlier. 
Nevertheless he is claimed by them as their poet ; and they 
have published a selection from his works, with a preface, from 
which one might infer he went all lengths with them. ' This 
great question forms our Chani'p de Mars, which we of the Liberal 
party occupy to a sad disadvantage. 

Last year we had with us an admirable and most excellent 
man, — Dr. Arnold, whom the poet was on doctrinal points 
forced to oppose, though he was warmly attached to him. In- 
stead of him, we have this year a sad fanatic of an opposite 
character. I doubt whether I have mentioned him to you on 
any former occasion. This is Faber, the author of a strange 
book lately published, — Lights, &c. in Foreign Lands.” He 
is a flaming zealot for the new doctrines, and, like Froude, does 
not conceal *his predilection for the Church in Rome (not of 
Rome yet), and his dislike to Protestantism. In his book of 
travels, he puts into the mouth of a visionary character a doc- 
trine which in his own person he indirectly assents to, or, at least, 
does not contradict, — that whenever the Church declares any 
one a heretic, the State violates its duty if it hesitates in put- 
ting him to death 1 ! ! This is going the whole hog with a wit- 
ness. This Faber is an agreeable man; all the young ladies are 
in love with him, and he has high spirits, conversational talent, 
and great facility in writing both polemics and poetry. He and 
I spar together on all occasions, and have never yet betrayed ill- 
humor, though we have exchanged pretty hard knocks. I think 
I must have mentioned him last year. We have met but once 
yet at a dinner-party, when we had not fighting room. He dines 
with us again to-day, and we shall be less numerous. You are 
aware that here I am considered as a sort of Advocatus Biaboli. 

29tli, p. M. 

I have had a very pleasant chat with Mr. Faber, who, in spite 
of everything in his book, protests that he can never by any pos- 
sibility become a member of the Church of Rome- He takes 
credit for having rescued a considerable number of persons 
standing on the brink of the precipice from tumbling down. 
But to introduce Popery into the Church of England is, I think, 
a much greater evil than joining the Church of Rome. Adieu I 
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H. C. E. TO Miss Fenttick. 

30 Russell Square, 6tli March, 1843. 

I have seen Mr. Faber here, — he is now at Oxford. He 
desired his very best remembrance to his Eydal and Ambleside 
friends, and especially named you. I got up a small dinner- 
party ; being a little put to it whom to invite, as- my connec- 
tions do not lie among the apostles of religious persecution or 
the Anglo-papistical Church. But I managed to bring together 
a very small knot. And there was but one sentiment of great 
liking towards him, in the four I asked to meet him. They con- 
sisted of : — 

1. A clergyman with Oxford propensities, and a worshipper 
of the heathen Muses as well as the Christian graces, — [Har- 
ness]. 

2. A Unitarian Puseyite, an odd combination, but a reality 
notwithstanding, — [Hunter]. 

3. A layman whose life is spent in making people.happy, and 
whose orthodoxy is therefore a just matter of suspicion ; but 
he has no antipathies to make him insensible to the worth of 
such a man as F aber, — [Kenyon]. 

And, 4. A traveller in the East, who professes that among 
the best practical Christians he has met with are the followers 
of Mahomet, — [Fellows]. 


H. C. R TO T. R 

nth March, 1843. 

By far the most interesting of my last week’s adventures 
has been the attending the first two lectures of Lyell on Geol- 
ogy. He is a crach man^ you probably know. I am pro- 
foundly ignorant of the subject, but, nevertheless, take a 
strong interest in his lectures, which will be continued twice a 
week till the 31st. They are rendered intelligible, even to me, 
by the aid of prints, diagrams, and specimens. The one 
thought which characterizes Lyell among the Geologists is 
this : That the causes which have produced all the great revo- 
lution in the earth are in incessant operation. A pretty pros- 
pect this ! But then the operation is not alarmingly rapid. 

These speculations look back so many, many thousands of 
years, that one cannot help asking, “ How came man so late 
— only yesterday — into the field of existence ? ” 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Tj. -r n 

It seems as if all the malignant passions of our nature are 
now called into action by Church questions. Even doctrinal 
points are thrown into the background, and only come into 
play to strengthen a point of Church authority and discipline. 
The advocates of the OJmrck do not hesitate to affirm that its 
existence as a body acting with power and authority is the 
great argument for Christianity, and that without it the evi- 
dence for the truth of revelation would be altogether inade- 
quate. This Coleridge maintained. It is a plausible position, 
but a dangerous one, it must be owned. 

I have just been looking over a book on Church discipline 
which Archdeacon Wilberforce has published. Its object is to 
show the necessity and duty of the state’s abandoning all 
legislating on Church matters, and restoring the Convocation ! 
It is but fair to my venerable friend to tell you, that he is 
willing to give up something for this ; that while he would 
have the Church exercise the power of excommunication, he 
quite approves of taking from that act all civil consequences 
whatever. And this principle he consistently carries out by 
avowdng his approbation of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, inasmuch as those Acts led to a desecration of the 
holy rite. So it is that extremes meet, and that we Non-cons 
are in accord with the High Church divines. The gi'eat points 
of High Church doctrine now urged with such vehemence are, 
the Power of the Keys given to the Episcopal body, and 
the exclusive power it possesses of bringing men wdthin the 
pale of Christianity by the sacrament of baptism, and keeping 
them there by the administration of the sacrament. Even 
the trinity, the atonement, and original sin are, compared with 
those, pushed very much out of sight. Now, sad as such a 
state of religion is, which makes of Christianity a sort of 
animal magnetism, yet it is still, to my apprehension, less 
frightful than Calvinism ; and I own I find much to admire, 
and even to assent to, in the sermons of Newman on the na- 
ture of belief, which Faber gave me. Newman, you know, is 
the real head of this party ,* hence Sydney Smith’s joke, that 
the doctrine should be called “ Newmania ! ” 

H. C. R. ON Theological Polemics. 

irth Maj, 1S43. 

I return you your book, which I have, in discharge of my 
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promise, read with serious and painful interest. It is long 
since I have fallen in with so stern — I had almost said so 
fierce — a statement of high Calvinistic doctrines. The author 
is a worthy descendant of the old Covenanters, a race of men 
I have always looked up to with mingled reverence and fear. 

I will not attempt to do so unprofitable an act as try to state 
why I cannot concur in the doctrine so ably laid down. I am 
both unable to do justice to the subject and unwilling to en- 
danger the continuance of the kind feelings which induced you 
to put the book into my hands ; but I will state why I think it 
inexpedient, generally speaking, to put works of such a class 
into the hands of those who are of an opposite opinion. After 
a little consideration, and calling back to 3 ^our mind how you 
have been affected by controversial writings, perhaps you will 
agree with me, that they for the most part seem composed to 
deter the unstable from going over to the other party, rather 
than to seduce and bring over the adversary. On the one they 
operate like the positive pole of the magnet, on the other like 
the negative. It attracts the one, it repels the other. 

Suppose, for instance, that a believer in Calvinistic doctrines 
should be disturbed by the strong declaration of so good a 
man as Mr. Wilberforce, that he deemed them utterly anti- 
scriptural, and by the avowed hostility of so large a propor- 
tion of the Anglican bishops and clergy, — such a person would 
be successfully met by a book like this. He would be told that 
the hostile notions w^ere prompted by the enmity of fallen 
men towards God ” ; that these vrere the suggestions of the 

natural man,” Ac., Ac. But the same line of argument, and 
the very same texts, if directly addi-essed to the opponents, 
would appear to them mere railing ^ — a mere taking for granted 
the thing to be proved. 

There is another reason why a good 'polemical is a bad 
didactic book. It is impossible not to distrust, I do not mean 
the ho7iesty of the writer, but the fairness and completeness of 
his representation of the adversary’s notions. You have oc- 
casionally been in a court of justice, and may have heard a 
speech on one side and not heard the other side; and you may 
liave wondered how, after so plausible an argument, a verdict 
should be given against the orator 

There is one other sad, most sad, effect of such fierce con- 
troversial writing, — it generates feelings of uncharitableness 
among the disputants. They begin by pitying their adver- 
saries ; with pity contempt is blended, and finally hatred, un- 
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less infinite pains be taken to avert so dreadful a result. Even 
where this consequence does not follow, the very object of the 
cohtroversial writer, which is to make his opinions fully known, 
leads him to conceal nothing ; but he brings prominently for- 
ward the most offensive and repulsive particulars. I was for- 
cibly reminded of this in the perusal of the present book. 
We are told of certain doctrines being stumbling-blocks, and 
of certain hard sayings, (fee., <fec. ; and we hear of strong meat 
which is not fit for children’s stomachs. Now it has seemed 
to me as if the author of this book labored to pile up the 
stumbling-blocks; and yet I am sure he would not wish to 
impede the progress of any one in the right path. This is 
the natural effect of the polemical feeling; and, therefore, 
such books are dangerous to two classes of readers. Persons 
of weak nerves and timid, anxious natures have been driven 
into despair by such books, and they have destroyed them- 
selves, or perished in a madhouse. Others, of little faith, 
have lost that little, and been driven into infidelity. That 
you had none but the kindest feelings in putting this book 
into my hands I am well aware, and I have none but the 
most respectful feelings towards you. I have confidence in 
your benignity, or I should not have ventured to write to you 
thus frankly. 

March 19th. — Went to see dear Mary Lamb. But how 
altered she is ! Deafness has succeeded to her other infirmities. 
She is a mere wreck of herself. I took a single cup of tea with 
her, to while away the time ; but I found it difficult to keep 
up any conversation beyond the mere talking about our com- 
mon acquaintance. 

May 2 Jfth. — Looked over some letters of Coleridge to Mrs. 
Clarkson. I make an extract from one of a part only of a 
parenthesis, as characteristic of his involved style : Each, 
I say (for, in writing letters, I envy dear Southey’s power of 
saying one thing at a time, in short and close sentences, where- 
as my thoughts bustle along like a Surinam toad, with little 
toads sprouting out of back, side, and belly, vegetating while 
it crawls), — each, I say, — ” 

June Jfih. — Breakfasted, by appointment, with Rogers ; 
Thomas Moore was there. The elder poet was the greater 
talker, but Moore made himself verv a<rreeable. Roarers 
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He laid down the MS., and said he had a great dislike to the 
reading of poetry. “ You mean new,” Rogers said. ‘‘ Ho, I 
mean old. I have read very little poetry of any kind.” 
Rogers spoke very depreciatingly of the present writers. 
Moore did not agree. He assented to wann praise of Torn 
Hood by me, and declared him to be, as a punster, equal to 
Swift. But the aid;icle (poetry) is become of less value, be- 
cause of its being so common. There is too much of it. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Paris, 29tli .Tune, 1843. 

I am quietly sinking into the old man, and comfortably at 
the same time. I have told you the anecdote of Rogers’s sol- 
emnly giving me the advice (and it was just five years ago, and 
here in Paris), Let no one persuade you that you are grow- 
ing old.” And the advice is good for certain persons, and as a 
guard against premature indolence, and a melancholy antici- 
pation of old age. But it is equally wise and salutary to im- 
press the counsel, Know in time that you are growing old.” 
I do know it ; and that the knowledge is wholesome is proved 
by this, that I feel quite as happy as when I had all the con- 
sciousness of youth and vigor. 

Quillinan to H. C. R. 

Belle Isle, IVi^mERJtERE, July 23, 1843- 
.... Miss Fenwick is more than a favorite with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, and I do not think they can now live in 
perfect ease without her. Ho wonder; she is afnemp. There 
is more solid sense in union with genuine goodness in her than 
goes to the composition of any hundred and fifty good and 

sensible persons of every-day occurrence Mr. Wordsworth 

ought to have been at Buckingham Palace, at the Queen’s 
Ball, for which he received a formal invitation : “ The Lord 
Chamberlain presents his compliments. He is commanded by 
her Majesty to invite Mr.' William Wordsworth to a ball at 
Buckingham Palace, on Monday, the 24th July, — ^ten o’clock. 
Full dress.” To which he pleaded, as an apology for non-at- 
tendance, the non-arrival of the invitation (query command 
in time. He dated his answer from this nlace. The Island. 
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ceived by first post. But a man in his seventy-fourth year 
■would, I suppose, be excused by Royalty for not travelling 300 
miles to attend a dance, even if a longer notice had been given, 
— though probably Mr. Wordsworth would have gone had he 
had a fortnight to think of it, because the Laureate 7mcst pay 
his personal respects to the Queen sooner or later ; and the 
sooner the better, he thinks. I have been lately reading many 
of the old New Year and Birthday Odes, and nothing struck 
me so disagreeably as their idolatry. The Royal personage is 
not panegyrized, but idolized : the monarch is not a king, but 
a god. It has occurred to me that Mr. Wordsworth may, in 
his own grand way, compose a hymn to or on the King of 
kings, in rhymed verse, or blank, invoking a blessing on the 
Queen and country, or giving thanks for blessings vouchsafed 
and perils averted. This would be a new mode of dealing with 
the office of Laureate, and would come with dignity and pro- 
priety, I think, from a seer of Wordsworth’s age and chai'acter. 
I told him so ; and he made no observation. I therefore think 
it likely that he may consider the suggestion ; but he certainly 
will not, if he hears that anything of that sort is expected 
from him. So do not mention it ; he may do nothing in any 
case 

Quillinan to H. C. R. 

The Island, Windermere, near Kendal, August 25, 1843. 

Your letter, directed to Ambleside, would have come to me 
through Bowness to-day, had I not chanced to pass through 
Ambleside last evening, and to call at Mrs. Nicholson’s, on my 
way to Rydal with my daughter, and a bride and bridegroom 
(who were married only a week ago, near Dover, and have come 
all this way on purpose to see us — not the lakes — previous 
to their departure for India). They start for Marseilles next 
week, go by steam to Alexandria, traverse the desert, (fee. 
The bride is a very handsome person of twenty. Well, I rowed 
them yesterday to the Waterhead ; walked then to Rydal, get- 
ting your letter by the way, and read your epistle, every wmrd 
of it, to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, who were much pleased 
by the first part, and not a little entertained with most of the 
rest. Your friend, Mr. Paynter, I once breakfasted with at 
your chambers in the Temple. Of Mr. Faber we have heard a 
good deal. He has written several times to Miss Fenwick, and 
the Benson Harrisons ; and the other day came a long yarn to 
Mr. Carr, in Italian, from Naples, which Faber abuses as utteidy 
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uninteresting and detestable in climate, and far over-rated even 
as to beauty and position, — the bay being a very fair bay, but 
nothing incomparable ! He sighs for his Cara Eoma, which he 
left by medical advice, and so changed climate for the worse. 

From his Cara Eoynay the first letter he sent to Miss Fenwick 
was dated Rome, and that one word was all the mention made 
of Rome ; not another allusion to the Eternal City ; it might as 
well have been penned from Geneva. But it was full of himself 
and his religious enthusiasm, — for his parish in England. He, 
however, got afterwards much among the cardinals, and seems 
to have been all but converted to the true faith. This between 
ourselves, and more of this hereafter : but he has rather retro- 
graded ] the Devil pulled him back a step or two from the Pope, 
and he stands again on the old new ground, if a man can be 
said to stand on a quicksand. What say you, who stand on the 
adamantine rock of d n, on the farther shore, the indisput- 

able territory of his Satanic Majesty 1 There is a little Popery 
for you, to pay you off for your heretical irreverence towards the 
Infallible Pontiff.* 

What do you mean by my fierce mention of Macaulay, you 
Cross-Examiner of Gentleness ! you Advocate of Paradox ! you ^ 

Gordian-knotter of Simplicities ! you Puzzler of Innocence ! 

Or does my protesting against the moral chai'acter of Pope be- 
ing placed in invidious comparison with Addison’s imply hate 
of every one who differs in opinion ” 1 &c., &c.t 0 ye Powers 
of Justice, listen to this cruel libeller of my patient, placable 
spirit ; I forgive him, but you cannot ! Your thunderbolts will 
avenge me. I will not enter upon the comparative moral worth 
of Pope and Addison. It is the very comparison by Mr. Ma- 
caulay at this time of day, — the begging of so ugly a question, 

— the lifting the skirts of one of his literary fathers, — that I 

object to, — that I should consider even odious, if my tender 

heart could, egg-like, be boiled hard. I will not reveal to you, 

for you could not comprehend, my idolatry of Pope from my 

boyhood, — I might almost say from my infancy ; for the first 

book that ever threw me into a rapture of delight was Pope’s 

‘‘Iliad.” I loved “The Little Nightingale,” “ The Great Alex- ^ 

ander,” from that day, and made everything concerning him J 

my study ; and I have never learned to unlove him, though 

there is not, I believe, any published particular of his history, 

* ]\rr. Qiiillinan belonged to the Church of Rome. 

t Ficfe article “ Leigh Hunt.” in Macaulay’s lilssays. Elsewhere Macaulay , 

sneaks of “ the little man of Twickenham ” in a tone which would naturallv i 
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whether discussed by friend or foe, that I have not read. My 
love of Pope was so notorious among my school-fellows, that 
when any malicious boy chose to put me into a fever for fun he 
would point his popgun at Pope. When Lisle Bowles mkde 
money of Pope’s brains, by publishing (in my boyhood) an 
edition of him, in which he had the face to deny that Pope was 
a poet of a high order, I thought the same Lisle a mean cox- 
comb.* I had been almost as much dissatisfied with Joseph 
Warton for the first volume of his Essay ; but Dr. Joe’s feeble 
elegance as a versifier was ^ in some sense explanatory of 
his piinciples of taste, as wed as of the mediocrity of his 
own talents (for poetrj/). I had written ‘‘ genius,” but 
thumbed it out, for he had none. My admiration of Pope, the 
inan, the son, the friend, as well as the poet, in no degree 
diminished as I grew older, and is as vivid now as ever. The 
living presence of Mr. Rogers at his breakfast-table hardly more 
charms me than the Roubiliac bust, that is one of his precious 
Lares U rhani. Eight or nine and twenty years ago, at Malvern, 
I used often to visit the house of Sir Thomas Plomer’s vridow', 
in her absence, solely to gaze on an excellent original oil-portrait 
of Pope, that hung in her drawing-room. Little more than 
two years since, on the day before my marriage, the late Bishop 
Baynes, at Prior Park, pleased me much by his civilities, but 
most by showing me the little pencil sketch (often engraved) 
taken by stealth in that very house when it was Allen’s, as Pope 
vras standing talking carelessly, unconscious of the virtue that 
was stolen from him to make a little bit of paper a venerated 
relic. Pope, sir, taught me to read Montaigne, at an age when 
I found much of the matter far more difficult to my compre- 
hension than its antiquated vehicle. (By the by, that need not 
deter any Englishman from making intimate acquaintance with 
him, while there exists so capital a translation as Cotton’s, w*ith 
copious notes.) Pope also taught me to read Chaucer and the 
“ Fairy Queen,” not in his indecent juvenile imitations, which 
I was unacquainted with in my youth, and would gladly cut 
out now. All this, which I know is utterly unimportant to any 
one but myself, I inflict upon your notice, that you may, in some 
slight measure, understand why I ought to hate Macaula}-, or 
any flippant, flashy, clever fellow who demeans his abilities to 
'"the services of the Dunces in their war against Pope. Why, 
I ought to hate him (mind, I say), and should, but for the meek 

^ This edition of Pope by Bowles came into my hands while I was passing 
my holidays at Mr. Abbott’s, my father’s partner, iu Gower Street, Loudon; 
then a now street. — E. Q. 
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milkiness of my nature. Pope’s character is as sacred to m 
estimation as the best and wholesomest fruit of his genius 
both his moral worth and litei'ary merit are bright enough i 
make me blink at his faults. His nature was generous. I 
through that long disease, his life,” he was often more imp; 
tient of flies than a philosophical Brahmin, who can wonder 
his high-bred Pegasus was impatient of them too, and flappe 
them down with his tail by dozens 1 What do you think h; 
tail was given him for, if not to flap away the flies 1 That s 
sweet a bee as Addison, a honey-maker, whose Hybla murmui 
are fit music for the gods, should have come in for a whisk ( 
that formidable tail is lamentable ; but why, then, did he ii 
sinuate his subtle sting into the fine flank of the soarin 
steed ? “If you scratch not the Pope, you may fairly an 
brawly claw Brother Addison, Statesman Macaulay.” (By th 
by, though there cannot be a greater contrast in style tha 
between Macaulay’s and Addison’s, for Mr. Macaulay’s is fuss 
and ambitious, I did and do very much admire his notice of th 
“ Life of Lord Clive.” He put more true and genuine stuff, 
think, into those few pages, than was contained in the who! 
work that suggested the essay.) I cut out of the John Bull 
letter which I have this moment fallen upon by chance. 0 
Thursday last, the day after I had written to you, two lettei 
came, one from Elton, the other from Brigham ; the first alarn 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Wordswoidh, who were with us, as to th 
state of Miss Hutchinson ; the second, a summons for Don 
These disconcerted our plan of going to the Duddon, &c. Pr( 
fessor Wilson, and his daughter, Miss Wilson, dined with us o 
that day, and we found them very agreeable company ; but th 
cheerfulness of the Professor, I fear, is rather assumed, 
understand that he has never recovered the shock of his wife' 
death. He was in this country a few days only. He is n 
Bacchanalian now, if he ever were so. He drinks no wine, nc 
spirits, nor even beer, — nothing but water or tea or coffee 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth were very glad to meet so ol 
a friend. Mrs. Wordsworth has always been an admirer an 
lover of Wilson. Don’t be jealous ; her husband is not. 0 
Friday, Mr. Wordsworth accompanied Dora and me by wate 
to Low Wood, whence Dora went to By dal in a cat', andthenc 
to Brigham with James, in her father’s phaeton. She went t 
take care of her brother’s children, according to itromise, whil 
John and his wife are absent, or such part of the time as ma 
be arranged. Very inconvenient and desolate for me is he 
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absence, but it was a duty that called her away. Had she 
been here, I should have thought I could not find time to write 
you such a ‘‘ lengthy prose. 


H, C. K TO Quillinan. 

August 30, 1843. 

Your last very entertaining letter reached me just as 
I was in the act of nibbing my pen to write to Mrs. Words- 
worth 

You have amply apologized for the seemingly contemptuous 
language you used towards a man -who is on no account to be 
despised. If he has wounded you in your hobby, you have a 
right to your revenge, and I allow it to you ; only, feel the 
truth of Montaigne’s fine saying, and keep within bounds, I 
want no more. 

After all. Pope is, or rather as great a favorite with me 
as any one English poet. Perhaps I once knew more of him 
than of any other English classic. 

Beferring to an early period of my life, before I had heard 
of the Lyrical Ballads, which caused a little revolution in my 
taste for poetry, there were four poems which I used to read 
incessantly'; I cannot say which I then read the oftenest, or 
loved the most. They are of a very different kind, and I 
mention them to show that my taste was wide. They were 
The Rape of the Lock,” “ Comus,” “ The Castle of Indo- 
lence,” and the Traveller.” Next to these were all the Ethic. 
Epistles of Pope ; and with respect to all these, they were so 
familiar to me, that I never for years looked into them, — I 
seemed to know them by heart. I ought, perhaps, to be 
ashamed to confess that at that period I was much better ac- 
quainted with the Eamhler than the Spectator. But warm- 
admiration of Johnson has been followed by almost disgust,- 
which does not extend to the Johnson of Boswell, 

But I must not forget to say what I wanted to hear from 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and which in fact you wdll be able to tell 
me quite as well as she can, though neither of you can do 
more than state an intention and a probability. When are 
the Wordswmths likely to be again at Rydal'l I have been 
asked by two persons to make the inquiry. One of these 
is a man of some rank in the world of German literature, — 
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been twice translated into English, and one of the translatioi 
(Mrs. Austin’s) has gone into a second edition ; and yet th 
popularity has not been obtained by any Tulgar declamatio: 
He is a cool thinker, and much more temperate than religio; 
ists like writers to be. I find, on chatting with him, that 1 
is seriously an hlarmist on the occasion of the progress of tl 
Papal power; but it is rather a secular than a spiritir 
feeling. It is not from a fear that the Protestant religic 
would be undermined, so much as that the Protestant stat( 
would be disturbed by the usm'pation of the priestly ai 
thority 

Your account of a tour to the Buddon quite fidgets m 
Do you know I have never seen the Duddonl Anothi 
fidgets-producing thought is, that of Wordsworth making 
tour in Wales. My first joimney was in that country ; I mu 
go again, for I had not then learned to see. I fear I have n< 
learned yet ; but I have learned to enjoy, which I know c 
the highest authority is better than understanding. 

To go back to Macaulay. Of course you have read his arf 
cle on the very book of Banke I have been writing of % The: 
is one passage not above a pag*e in length, which I have amor 
my papers, and will send you if you are not already familic 
with it. It begins with the remark (I quote from memory 
that the Church of Borne alone knows how to make use c 
fanatics whom the Church of England proudly and foolish] 
repels ; and he concludes with a sarcastic summary. In Bom' 
John Wesley would have been Loyola ; Joanna Southcott, Sail 
Theresa ; Lady Huntingdon would have been the foundress c 
a new order of Carmelites ; and Mrs. Fry presided over tl 
‘‘ Sisters of the Jails.” .... 

I must own, however, that in this very article Macaulay coi 
trived to offend all parties, — Romanist, Anglican, and Gem 
van : a proof of his impartiality at least. 

Thanks for your account of Faber; it amuses me muc] 
But what right has he to abuse the second city in Italy 1 Ce 
tainly not more than Macaulay has to fall foul of one who, yo 
will acknowdedge, is far from being the second poet of En< 
land. 

But Naples is an uncomfortalle place, with all your admin 
tion of it ; you never feel at home in it ; the sensations 
produces are all centrifugal, not centripetal. 

There is no accounting for the accidental feelings of men 
Herder, a great thinker, as w^ell as a pre-eminently pious an 
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devout man, and no contemptible poet, could not be made to 

love Eome, but wished to live and die in Naples If I 

have a pet in the South, it is Sicily. To speak again of Faber, 
and the like, I never feared that they would go over to the 
Church of Eome, but that the}’- would do a much worse thing, — 
bring over the Church of Eome, or rather the Papacy, into 
England’s Church j import all its tyranny and its spirit of per- 
secution, and, without the merit of consistency, claim the 
same prerogatives. The Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) said 
to a friend of mme, If I must have a Pope, I would rather 
have a Pope at Eome than at Oxford ” ; and I heartily join in 
this 


QuiLLINANr TO H. C. 'E. 

The Island, Windeemere, September 1, 1843. 

.... You may propose a Welsh tour to Mr. Wordsworth. 
He is so fond of travelling with you that I dare say, once at 
Brinsop, he would say “ Done ! ” to your offer. Dora is at 
Eydal now. Jemima, Eotha, and I go on Saturday next ; and 
very reluctantly shall I leave this perfect island, — I mean this 
island that has no imperfections about or on it except our- 
selves. Even Eydal Mount is not so charming a locality,” 
as the Yankees say ; and the house here is excellent, — a 
mansion 

Any friend of yours travelling in these regions, who, in the 
absence of the poet, considers it worth his while to look at his 
house and haunts, will be received with all kindness by the 
poet’s daughter, for your sake ; ‘‘ a man of Eanke,” — your 
pun, not mine, sir, — like the historian of the Popes, for hiS 
own sake, as well as yours. But he will scarcely climb the hill 
to look at the nest among the laurel-bushes whence the bird is 
flown. 


H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Athen.eum, 9tli September, 1843. 

.... I am glad you have mentioned as you did Martiiieau’s 
Sermons. They delight me much ; we seem to entertain pre- 
cisely the same opinions of them. In consequence of your 
praise, I read out of their turn the two on the Kingdom of 
God within us.” They fully deserve your eulogy. If possible, 
there is another still better, at least it has more original and 
striking thoughts ; it is VII., Eeligion on False Pretences.” 
Page 94 is especially noticeable. What a crushing remark is 
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that founded on the difference between restraining others a 
self 'Submission I Equally significant is p. 98, its comforts 
religion, and “ insurance speculations,” on God’s service. . . 
In p. 99, Martineau naust have thought of Brougham, f 
haps unconsciously ; of whom else could strange gambols hi 
been written % The Economists get a rap on the knuckles 
the same page. 

Sermon III. begins: Every fiction that has ever I 
strong hold on human belief is the mistaken image of so 
great truth, to which reason will direct its search, while hi 
reason is content with laughing at the superstition, and i 
reason with disbelieving it.” I have been in the habit of s 
ing, and I dare say I have written to you, When err 
make way in the world, it is by virtue of the truths mixed 
with them.” The interpretation of the doctrine of incarnati 
which follows (p. 33), is in the same spirit, and most excelle 
, . . . I was not aware that John Wesley had ever said a: 
thing so bold as your quoted words, that Calvin’s God \ 
worse than his Devil.” .... 

In the yesterday’s papers there was a long account of a v< 
excellent and eminent person, with whom I lately became 
quainted, Canon Tate, — a very liberal clergyman. He wai 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, a great scholar, and a zealous a 
iitionist. He professed great esteem for Mr. Clarkson, 
the by, that reminds me that I have made a purchase o: 
portrait of our old friend, which I believe is an original, 
repetition of the one now at Playford, and which was engra’^ 
in aquatint in 1785. It was taken when he was in his wo 
and therefore will be to posterity more valuable than the p 
trait of him in old age. I gave £ 10 for it.* I do hope 3 
will come and see it this autumn 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

15tli September, 1841 

Miss Aikin gave me a little MS. poem, by Mrs. Barbauld. 
answer to one by Hannah More. It is a severe attack oir ■ 
Bishops. Hannah More had, in Bonner’s name, affected 
abuse the Bishops for no longer persecuting heretics. “ Mi 
thanks for little,” say the Bishops, in this their answer 
Bishop Bonner; ‘^we would if we could.” The follow: 
stanzas contain the pith of the whole : — 

* Bequeathed by H. C. R. to the National Portrait Gallery. 
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1 . 

*T is not to ns should be addressed 
Your ghostly exhortation; 

If heresy still lift her crest, 

The fault is in the nation. 


The State, in spite of all our pains, 
Has left us in the lurch ; 

The spirit of the times restrains 
The spirit of the Church. 


3. 

Our spleen against reforming cries 
Is now, as ever, shown ; 

Though we can’t blind the nation’s eyes, 
Still we may shut our own. 


4. 

Well warned from what abroad befalls, 
We keep all light at home; 

Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul’s, 
Lest it should shake the dome. 


5. 

Would it but please the civil weal 
To lift again the crosier. 

We soon would make those yokes of steel 
Which now are bands of osier. 


6 . 

Church maxims do not gi’eatly vary, 
Take it upon my honor; 

Place on the throne another Mary, 
We ’ll find her soon a Bonner. 


I took advantage of the day to call on , a very religions 

person, who invites me, though she must hold me to be a sus- 
picious character at least. But she was evidently pleased with 
the attention. I have long remarked that the saints are well 
pleased to be noticed by the sinners. 

• H. C. B. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

30 Russell Square, 24th October, 1843. 
.... I met yesterday Strickland Cookson, who informed 
me of the. sudden death of Jane, — a new and very serious 

T • j ” rm . . j -i? J - J.J 1 J X 
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artificial classifications of society. How indignant yon woul 
feel were any one to say, by way of consolation or remark o 
your sorrow, that she was only your servant ! 

You have been sadly and often tried of late. Let ns hoj 
that you will, for a time, be spared any fresh attack on yoi 
spirits and domestic comfort. 

You are not, you cannot be, so selfish as not, amid your otv 
sorrow, to be pleased to hear good news of your friends, 
was yesterday startled by a letter from my brother, amiom 
cing his intention to come np to London next Monday. Th 
is a better proof of the state of his health than a doctor’s c€ 
tificate. He cannot travel without his servant, and that se 
vant has been taken ill. But the illness is not thought to 1 
serious. The. loss of his Edward would be to him what tl 
loss of your Jane is to you. These constantly occmring even 
make me feel so insecure, that I am habitually making th 
reservation to myself which, as a mere form of words, has 1 
come almost ridiculous, in the shape of a ^‘Deo volente.” B 
so it is ; the veriest of forms originate in earnest feeling 
Only one cannot always tell when the sentiment degeneral 
into the form ; and, what is worse, the foi'm is apt to becoi 
the hypocritical substitute for the feeling. But, as Mr. Won 
worth exclaims in his part of your letter, Such is poor 1 
man nature!” .... 

Novemler 18ilu — An idle day. Continued reading, as usu 
and took a short walk with Mayer, and another with i 
brother. The single incident was dining with Miss Meredr 
at Miss Coutts’s.” There I met Charles Young, who mo 
himself very agreeable. He has great comic talent ; took < 
Scotchmen admirably * and told anecdotes of the actors of ] 
day with great spirit. I found that we agreed on all matt* 
of taste as to the Drama, — Mrs. Siddons, Kemble, Kes 
Miss O’Neil, &c., &c., — no difference whatever. The conv 
sation was very lively. Miss Costello also there. With he: 
chatted pleasantly enough about France ; but she rather ^ 
pects too much, for she wants us to read all her writings, 
novels and travels. 


Quillinan to H. C. K. 

Ambleside (Saturday niglit), December 9, 184! 
.... I have been dining at Rydal, after walking abou 
considerable part of the rooming, through the waters and i 
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mists, with the Bard, who seems to defy all weathers, and who 
called this a beautiful, soft, solemn day ; and so it was, though 
somewhat insidiously soft, for a mackintosh was hardly proof 
against its insinuations. He is in great force, and in great vigor 
of mind. He has just completed an epitaph on Southey, writ- 
ten at the request of a committee at Keswick, for Crosthwaite 
Church. I think it will please you. 

They, all the Eydalites, — Mr. Wordsworth, Mrs. Words- 
worth, and Miss Fenwick, have been quite charmed, affected, 
and instructed by the Invalid’s volume, sent down by Moxon, 
who kept his secret like a man. But a woman found it out, 
for all that, — found you out, Mr. Sly-boots ! l^Irs. Wordsworth, 
after a few pages were read, at once pronounced it to be Miss 
Martineau’s production ; and concluded that you knew all 
about it, and caused it to be sent hither. In some of its most 
eloquent parts it stops short of their wishes and expectations ; 
but they all agree that it is a rare hook, doing honor to the 
head and heart of your able and interesting friend. Mr. Words- 
worth praised it with more unreserve — I may say, with more 
earnestness — than is usual with him. The serene and heaven- 
ly minded Miss Fenwick was prodigal of her admiration. But 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s was the crowning praise. She said, — and 
you know how she would say it, — ‘‘I wish I had read exact- 
ly such a book as that years ago ! ” 

I ought to add, tliat they had not finished the volume, — 
had only got about half through it, — as many interruptions 
occur, and they like to read it together ; one, of course, read- 
ing aloud to the rest. It is a genuine and touching series of 
meditations by an invalid, not sick in mind or heart ; and 
such, they doubt not, they will find it to the end. When I 
said all the Rydalites, I ought to have excepted poor dear Miss 
Wordsworth, who could not bear sustained attention to any 
book, but who would be quite capable of appreciating a httle 
at a time 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russelu Square, 9th December, 1843. 

.... I receive your congratulations about my University 
College occupations as you offer them. It is a satisfaction to 
me that I am conscious of growing more sympathetic, instead 
of becoming more selfish, as I grow older. And this is a happy 
circumstance, for what otherwise would life be 1 You have 
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heard me quote a fine motto by Goethe to one of the toIu 
of his Life : “ What in youth we long for, we have plenty 
in old age ” ; and he explains this by the remark vi the 
lime, that in his youth he loved Gothic architecture, and si 
alone in that taste. In the advance of life he found the ri 
generation had the start of him. “So it would always b 
we attached ourselves to objects ^mselfish, and which con 
society at large. We should then never be disappointed, . 

I have had a most interesting letter from Harriet Martin 
which I mean to send you next week. .... She has 
lished anonymously a most admirable book, “ Life in the i 
Boom.” I mean to bring it with me when I come down 2 
It unfolds the feelings of those who are condemned to a 
seclusion from the vrorld by sickness. It does not appl 
persons who, like you, have had sharp but short dise; 
Nevertheless, it will excite you to comparisons between j 
self and her. It has me, I am conscious. 

I have seen Miss Weston again. She inquires very ki 
after you. She is living in St. John’s Wood. . . . . 

Have you not remarked how much the style of the Tin 
changed now from what it was ^ One no longer sees those £ 
declamations which caused Stoddart to get the name of T 
Slo 2 :)y and the paper the title of The Thunderer. It has be( 
mild, argumentative, and discriminating. I wrote lately to 
ter, to tell him that T thought the paper better than it has 
ever since I have known it, that is, thirty-six years. He 
thanked me most warmly for my enicourdgeraent and comine 
tion 

Rem.^ — I made a visit to Bydal Mount this year. li 
uneventful, with one exception. Lodgings were taken fo 
in a neat cottage, where an old man and his wife lived. Oi 
very first night, December 24th, just as I was on the poii 
getting into bed, I missed a volume I had been readinj 
stepped to the landing-place to call to Mrs. Steele, when, 1 
in the dark, I slipped down the stairs. I had a severe bio 
the left side ; then I fell head-foremost, and rolled down se 
stairs. I was stopped by two severe conenssions, — one 0 : 
left shoulder, the other on my heart, or as near as may be 
The good old couple were too much frightened to render m 
assistance. I was in severe pain, and, they say, as pale as d 
I managed, however, to get up to my bed, and would not 

* Written in 1859. 
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any message to be sent to the Mount. I had a light in my room, 
and passed a night of pain and watchfulness. 

December 25€i. — I sent for James early ; he came, gave notice 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, and they followed soon. I had 
from them every consolation that friendship and kindness can 
administer. They had sent for Mr. Fell, and with him came 
Dr. Davy (the brother of Sir Humphry, and son-in-law of Mrs. 
Fletcher), who was by accident with him. Mr. Fell felt my 
body, and declared there was nothing broken. That may be, 
but I am by no means sure that I have not received a very seri- 
ous injury. I had a call from Quillinan in the evening, as well 
as several from Wordsworth. My second night was not better 
than my first, except that, by James’s aid, I managed to have 
my pillows laid more comfortably. 

December 26th. — In the forenoon Mr. Fell came again, and 
he induced me to allow James to dress me, and then I was put 
into Miss Wordsworth’s carriage, and drav\m up to the Mount. 
A room was given me adjoining James’s sleeping-place. He is 
an excellent nurse, and here I have felt myself infinitely more 
comfortable than in the cottage, where the kind-hearted but 
feeble old couple only made me more sensible of my own help- 
lessness. During the day I have found it difficult to talk. Mr. 
and Mrs. W^'ordsworth have therefore been short in their visits. 
I have learnt the practical meaning of what hitherto has been 
only a phrase, — smoothing the pillow. He wffio does it as James 
does is a benefactor. 

December 8 0th, — This was, comparatively, a busy day. I 
had calls in my room from Miss Fenwick, then from Mrs. Quil- 
linan, and Mrs. and Miss Fletcher ; and, in the evening, hear- 
ing that Mrs. Arnold was below, I got James to dress me, and 
surprised them at their tea. I was cordially greeted, and in ex- 
cellent spirits.* 


1844. 


H. C. R TO T. R 

EvDAii Mount, 19th January, 1844, 3 a. m. 

I must tell you something about James. He is forty-five 
years of age, and is really a sort of model servant for a country 
situation like this, as he is very religious and moral, as well as 
an excellent servant (Wordsworth’s man-servant). He is a great 

^ H. C- E. did not continue his “ Eeminiscences ” beyond this year; but he 
wrote a Diary till within a few days of his death. 

14 * 
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favorite with the family, and will, I dare say, never leave the 
He told me his history. He was brought up in a workhoo 
and at nine years of age was turned out of the house with t 
shillings in his pocket. When without a sixpence, he ^ 
picked up by a farmer, who took him into his service on cor 
tion that all his clothes should be burnt (they were so filth 
and he was to pay for his new clothes out of his wages of i 
pounds ten shillings per annum. Here he stayed as long as 
was w^anted. “ I have been so lucky^'^ said James, “ that I ^ 
never out of place a day in my life, for I was always taken i 
service immediately. I never got into a scrape, or was dri 
in my life, for I never taste any liquor. So that I have oj 
said, I consider myself as a favorite of fortune I ! I ” Thi{ 
equal to Goldsmith’s cripple in the Park, who remarks of 
own state, — you will recollect what it was, — “ ’T is not e’v 
man that can be born with a golden spoon in his mouth.” . 
James has acquired his golden spoon. He has saved up £1 
which he has invested in railroad shares. He can both r 
and wndte, plays on the accordion, sings, has a taste for di 
ing, paints Easter eggs with great taste, and is a very reap 
able tailor. never loved company,” said James, ‘‘an 

cannot be idle ; so I am always doing something.” He is 
literate, though he can read and write, for he seems hardi 
know that he is in the service of a poet though he must k 
something of song- writing.* 


Quillinan to H. C. E. 

Ambleside, Marcli 19, 18 

I am going to write you a short letter about nothing for . 
Wordsworth, who has it on her conscience that she has not la 
written to you, though she has nothing to say except what 
know, that a letter from you is one of the most acceptable th 
her post-bag ever contains. How are you and your brot: 
Both well, we hope ; and we never fancy you quite vrell v 
your brother is otherwise. We. have had a roaring stori 
wind here, which lasted twm or three days, and did misc 
among trees, but most at Eydal Mount. The two larges 
those fine old cheny-trees on the terrace, nearest the he 
were uprooted, and spread their length ^over the wall 
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orchard as fa.r the kitohcn-garcicn ; two fir-ti'ccs also, both orna- 
ineiital from their position, and one especially ho from its 
double stem, have been laid prostrate. With pro|)er a|)plian" 
ces, these might be set up again, but the expense lus’o and in- 
convenience would l)e greater than the annoyance of tlusr re- 
moval. Such losses will stuind trivial at a distance, but 
are felt at home. Iliose cherry-trees were old servants and 
companions. Dora and the birds used (in her youngc'r days) to 
perch together on the boughs for the fruit Mr. Words- 

worth has been working very hard lately, to very lit, tie pur|i(»K(', 
to mend the versification of “ 'fluj Mxcursiou,” with sona* parts 
of wliich ho is dissatisfical, au<l no doubt justly ; but to mend it 
without losing more, in the fn\shness and the forc(> of (‘xpn^s- 
sion, than he will gain in vaihdy of cadence, is, in most, (’ases, 
1 believe, impractical do. It trill no, in spite of my Lord Jellrcy 
and' its occasional defects in metrical construction, 

QuiIiUINAN TO II. (k It 

AMui.r.MtoK, April 7, lH.i n 

.... As to Article .*1 in f.lu^ Pr<ri}>irtirr lit n’t m on Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of ( ’reation,” it, isabout, as bad as 
the wretchc<l book itself. I wish wicked p(sij>l(‘ (lilu^ you) 
were not so clever, or eh^vc'r ]ieof)le (like yoti) were not ho 
wicked. Tliat volnnu^ of ‘‘'rhotighfs on tluj \'eHtig(‘H of t'rea* 
tion ” is a book of hypofh('s(‘s gnmiultal mainly on the modern 
discoveries in geology ; a grand ami solid f<»un<lation, on which 
free-thinkers Ijiiilcl nebulous towers that n^ach thc^ skies, and 
from those airy ohservatories pry into tin*. Hoh' of Hohes, pe- 
ruse the inner mind of tlu' Almighty, and look down with pity 
on the ignorant multitmh's wlio hav(^ nothing to ludp them in 
their heavenward aspirations hut blind faith in tin* truths of 
revealed religion, ‘‘ I^tcavc me, leave me to repose 1 ” 


Woiin.swoiiTu TO 11. <k It 

Hth July, 1H44. 

.... T)r. Aniold’s Mrs. Wordsworth has i‘eud dili' 

gently. Tho first voluiu <3 she read aloud f.o me, ami 1 lauai 
more than skimmed the sceoml. Ht^ was a truly good ujuu ; 
of too ardent a mind, however, to he always judi<‘iouH on llm 
^eat points of secular and ecclosiaHtical polity f.hat oecupted 
liiB mind, and upon which he often wrote and acted under 
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strong prejudices and with hazardous confidence. But the 
book, notwithstanding these objections, must do good, and 
great good. His benevolence was so earnest, his life so indus- 
trious, his affections, domestic and social, so intense, his faith 
so warm and firm, and his endeavor to regulate his life by it so 
constant, that his example cannot but be beneficial, even in 
quarters where his opinions may be most disliked. How he 
I hated sin, and loved and thirsted after holiness ! 0 that on 

f this path he were universally followed 1 , . . . 

August 28t7i. — (Bury.) Began a task which I set myself 
I for my Bary visit, — that of looking over a few years’ letters, 

j I find difficulty in determining which I should preserve, and 

] which destroy. Sometimes the friend is dead, and sometimes 

j the friendship. 

H. C. B. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

] 30 Russell Square, 18th September, 1844. 

.... My month there (at Bury) was broken in upon by a 
: short visit to Playford, Yarmouth, and Norwich. Old Clark- 

son is really a wonderful creature, were he only contemplated 
as an animal. There he is, in his eighty-fifth year, as labori- 
I ous and calmly strenuous in his pursuits as he was fifty oi 

I sixty years ago. By the by, I am afraid I am writing non- 

t sense ; for this is not an animal habit or quality. I meant to 

refer to that strength of bodily constitution, without which 
1 all the powers of the mind are insufficient to produce the 

I effects by which a gi-eat mind or character is known. I have 

I often applied this remark to your husband, in connection with 

I another, — that I believe all the first-rate geniuses in poetry, 

the fine arts, &c., &c., have been strong and healthy, and 
might have been good laborers ; while it is only the second- 
rate geniuses who are cripples, or deformed, or defective in 
their bodily qualities. What a digression this is 1 You ’ll 
think I can have nothing to say. However, to go on : Clarkson 
was busy during the three days I was there, writing letters 
assiduously both to private friends and for the press, and all 
1 for his “ Africans.” He is happy in this, that he cannot see 

1 difficulties, or dangers, or doubts in any interest he has em- 

braced, or in any act he has to do. No one ever more faith- 
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States. He will not see that France and America are doing 
all in their power to get rid of their reciprocal obligations to 
annul the slave-trade. However difficult the hill may be to 
climb, he toils on, and has no doubt of reaching the summit. 


I returned to London on the 4th of this month, and was 
very soon pressed to join the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, wffiich was to hold its first solemn meeting or sitting at 
Canterbury on the 9th. What a pity it is, that I cannot tell 
whether you, in fact, know anything about this learned body 
or not, or whether you in your, be it ignorance, or be it knowl- 
edge, care anything about it or not. You know, that is, you 
will in a second, that this is an imitation of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation, which, in defiance of the penal statutes against va- 
grants, goes from place to place annually, haunting the great 
towns successively, and inflicting on the inhabitants tremen- 
dous long speeches — or rather papers, worse than speeches — 
on matters appertaining to Natural History and Science. The 
Antiquaries, on the other hand, discourse on antiquities j and 
their journeys will have a local propriety or object, because 
the Association assembles for the purpose of investigating the 
antiquities of the spot. They began very wisely wuth Canter- 
bury, for this city and its immediate vicinity abound in almost 
every variety of antiquity ; and the Association had the cordial 
co-operation of all the local authorities. The Dean and Chap- 
ter opened their cathedral to us without any restriction, — an 
act that had never been done before ; and every part of that 
glorious structure was open to the freest inspection, without 
the annoying fee-exacting companionship of verger or attend- 
ant, male or female. The Mayor, in one of his speeches in 
public, declared that there are thousands of the citizens of 
Canterbury who have never seen the interior of the Cloisters. 
A change, there is no doubt, will now take place. I never 
saw any religious edifice to so great an advantage before. In 
every part it is a marvellous building. 

On the second day we made a sort of supplemental pil- 
grimage. We explored barrows at two places, — one in Bourne 
Park, the seat of our President, Lord Albert Conyngham, w’ho 
very hospitably entertained us at his mansion- I had now — 
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into the chalk soil, my attention was revived by a cry 
Take care ! there ’s something.” I looked and distinguis 
a reddish spot in the chalk. The operator very carefully 
with his fingers all aronnd, and shortly brought up a wl 
urn, filled, as such are, really, with ashes and bones. Tl 
had been before picked up teeth, fragments of glass, probi 
lachrymals, bits of metal which the learned alone can prop 
describe or even name. 

Another barrow revealed to us a skeleton lying on 
back. 

Among our leaders at this meeting was an old acquaint! 
of yours, the Dean of Hereford. He presided over this 
class of what is called the ‘‘Primeval Section,” and fin 
that he was going to preside on one of the mornings, ! 
thought myself that I might contribute to the enjoy mer 
the audience, in the degree of their accessibility to such im; 
sions. I wrote down from memory one of my favorite son: 

“ How profitless the relics that we cull,” 

and took it to him. He heartily thanked me for it, and 
it with effect. 

On the Thursday I accompanied a select party, led by 
A. C., to look over the Castle of Dover, where we wen 
mitted into the recesses of that living fortification (mo 
such buildings are mere antiquities) by the governor, 
feted us into the bargain. 

The entertainment of another day consisted, among ^ 
things, in the unrolling of a mummy, — so that you will 
there was no want of a variety of objects to interest us ; ai 
had a number of pleasant men. Dr. Buckland combines so : 
good-humor with his zeal, and mixes his geological wit 
antiquarian researches with so equal an interest, as to be 
unique among scholars and men of science. The whole 
off very pleasantly, and I have no doubt wherever we ^ 
shall spread the love of antiquities. 


Barron Field to H. C. E. 

Mead FOOT House, Tokquay, 21st October, : 

You do me no more than justice in saying that I shall i 
unhannv bv beinor left without interruption to my bool 
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devouring Baxter’s Life and Times.” AYhat a liberal thong] 
orthodox Christian was he 1 Why was not the Church re 
formed by him and the rest of the London ministers at th 
Bestoration ^ Nothing has been done since, for now nearl 
two hundred years. ' What a noble passage is the following 
— Therefore, I would have had the brethren to have offere 
the Parliament the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the De( 
alogue alone as our essentials or fundamentals, which at leag 
contain all that is necessary to salvation, and hath been by a 
the ancient churches taken for the sum of their religion. An 
whereas they still said, ‘ A Socinian or a Papist will subscrit 
all this,’ I answered them, ' So much the better, and so muc 
the fitter it is to be the matter of our concord. But if yo 
are afraid of communion with Papists and Socinians, it mu: 
not be avoided by making a new rule or test of faith whic 
they will not subscribe to, or by forcing others to subscribe i 
more than they can do, but by calling them to account whe: 
ever in preaching or writing they contradict or abuse ti 
truth to which they have subscribed. This is the work c 
government, and we must not think to make laws serve i 
stead of judgment and execution ; nor must we make ne 
laws as often as heretics will misinterpret and subscribe tl 
old ; for, when you have put in all the words you can devis 
some heretics wiU put their own sense on them, and subscri 
them. And we must not blame God for not making a k 
that no man can misinterpret or break, and think to ma 
such a one ourselves, because God could not or would n 
These presumptions and errors have divided and distracted t 
Christian Church, and one would think experience should sa 
us from them.’ ” 


H. C. B. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

November 30, 184-i 


Borers said after his loss ^ I should be ashamed of mys 


if I were unable to bear a shock like this at my age. 
would be an amusement to me to see on how little I co 
live, if it were necessary. But I shall not be put to the 
periment. Let the worst come, we shall not be ruined. 

rin a letter written about the same time, H. C. B. say 
“ Bo«’ers loves children, and is fond of the society of yoi 
neonle. ‘When. L am old and bedridden,’ he says, 
shaU be re^d to by joung people, — Walter Scot^s nov 

perhaps. ^ Bank robtery. 
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Dissenters Chapels Act, 7 & 8 Vict. ch. 45 . 

[Me. Robinson used often to say that, during his life, he had never d 
anything of the slightest use to his fellow-men, except in the cases of 
Di.ssenters’ Chapels Act, the Flaxman Gallery, and the establishment of the 1 
(University Hall) in Gordon Square, for residence of students of TJniver 
College, London.^ He had collected and set apart large bundles of pa] 
and letters relating to these subjects, meaning, no doubt, to use them it 
should feel able to continue his Keminiscences. The passing of the Cha; 
Bill was to him the most interesting event of his life. “ My interest in 
Bill rises to anxiety”; “It is the single subject in which I take a warm 
terest ” ; and similar expressions now occur in almost every page of his diary 
letter. Though not expecting that the subject can excite much general inter 
the Editor still feels it his duty to give a few extracts from the papers so collec 
by Mr. Robinson, on a subject so very dear to him. To the end of his lif< 
was to him a matter of anxiety and perplexity to whom his papers should 
intrusted, and it is believed that such anxiety arose mainly from a fear t 
all mention of his share in affairs such as those now coming under relation, : 
of his views on them, and on other matters not of popular interest, might 
suppressed. 

The debates on the passing of this Bill through Parliament, with a num 
of illustrative documents, were published in a separate volume. Mr. Rol 
son was one of its editors. The first of the extracts about to be given fi 
Mr. Robinson’s collections are from a paper, possibly of Mr. Robinson’s^ c< 
position, which seems to have been intended for an introduction to this ^ 
ume: — 

“ Before this act was pa.ssed, the Law Courts had refused to recognize 
possibility of men meeting for religious exercises, each unfettered as 
his individual ideas of dogmas. They insisted that the mere words, zoor^ip 
God, used by any religionists in their deeSs, must essentially mean the ann 
ciation of some peculiar metaphysical vie-ws of faith, and that the duty of 
Law Courts was to find out and define these vievrs, and to confine such r 
gionists and their successors within them for all futurity. This actrecognis 
in the clearest manner, the full Protestant liberty of private judgment, ^ i 
fettered by the accident of ancestral creed, and protected from* all inquisitoi 
interference.’ ” 

“ By the effect of the legal decisions in the cases of the Lady Hewley Tr 
Fund, and of the Wolverhampton Chapel, the Nonconformists of England £ 
Ireland, who held religious opinions at variance with the doctrinal Articles 
the Church of England, found that the title to the chapels, burial-grounds, £ 
religious property which had been created by their forefathers, and upheld s 
added to by themselves, was bad.” 

“ Though its invalidity had .never been previously suspected, those decisic 
showed that it had been bad for nearly, if not quite, a century.” 

As it had been made illegal by the Toleration Act, and continued illej 
until 1813,* to impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, no Unitarians could 
entitled to retain possession of a chapel built before that time.] 

* In this year Mr. Smith’s Act passed, 53 Geo. 3, c. 160. 
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M AB.cn 1 2th. — I loai-nod to-day that the Bill lately 
hrou^dit into the House of Ijords for the relief of Dis- 
senters by the (dianeellor is intended for the benefit of Unita- 
rians. It is hardly conceivable that the orthodox will not 
have power to throw it out. 

Alan'h :2r>W. - ■ • 1 low strange, that 1 should have actually for- 
gotten till now a very remarkable inci<h‘nt ! 1 was rei|uestc<l 

by Edwin Field ^ to aci'.ompany him and iVIr. Thornley t 
deputation to Lord Lroughani t<> secur<; his interest on behalf 
of the Unitarian Relief Bill. This, I belie v<^, the Unitarians 
will have ; but I haviMiot the slightest ho[)c of ultimate sue- 
cess. The orthodox will be too powerful. But I shall have 
opportunitii's of reverting to this subji‘ct, as I am reijuested on 
Tuesday to go to the Bishop of London. 

Atarch Jdth. A busy day and a mtuuorable one, inaHinuch 

as I foiuul myself, onirdhitr (/fetUy in tlui sfsidy of the Uisho[> 
of Loudon,}; as oiui of a deputation to discuss with him the 
Unitarian Bill. Inhere wen? nine of us. 

The Ihshop began by being strongly against us in ]>rineii>li?. 
The only {loint made by ilu‘ Bishop was the injustice of hold- 
jng pro[)(‘rty inbaided for tlu; promotion of on<? st^t. of opinions, 
and mainttiinlng ih<’! v<‘ry oppositix .‘Vt th(' sanu* iinu*, lu? al- 
lowed tlui utility of a limitation on litigation, and that it was 
not right to make orthodoxy the subji'c.t of litigat ion in standar 

courts. ^ ^ 

[On the 25(11 of April, a very long and abl(‘ letter of H. 0. R. s 
on (his Hubj<‘(*l,, signed liarrister, appi'aie<l in tlu? /intoi* 

'From it the last, simtimn? only shall be (‘xlnicti'd. Many other 
letters and paptu's <*f his w(*rc pui>lished, but K|>ac(i will not 
allow any (‘uumia-at ion of tlumi. ] 

“ 'rheUnitarians maint.a.in, certainly, very obnoxious opinions, 
and t.hi*r(‘bv (‘xpose theinsidvi's t.o obloipiy ; wink? tlu'ir adver- 
sarics, in violation of all tin? prot(*ssed ])rinei[)leH o( disseni., 
are striving to turn a jienny by means ot their pn'temkal <n- 
thodoxy ; and that after a silenlus an aequii'Hcmu’u, a fellowship, 
an acting in <;ouce!rt with those they seidc to {)luu<ler,^ol mojc 
than a cimtury’s duration. Is this to he permitted U’ 

June (Ith: — I w(?nt as early as four to the UommoiiH. Tliero 
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1 stayed till twolvo, when I eaino luaue with rnffksiaL A 
intcri'stin^ dehatt', hut a sadly (»nt‘ sided inie. the 

Attunu 3 '-(u*neraI * luiniirahly luiuiunus. Maeaidav ehn; 
anti iiu]»n‘ssive, hut still lad <}uiit‘ wind I Hkrtl, a \v;u 
(Udi(*aev. Moiuivt<»n Milnes in-xtaiicus and varin^st, ai 
ex|HH'te<l H[u‘ta‘h. (ihidst<iiu* histmiral and ^dalmrafe. I 
wild, extra va;;'anf, ami funny, tsspceialh in an attark <a 
Kuln'rt. lnp:lis. Sir Ih>lu*rt Ikad verv tli'ndtird aial ViWiy 
tious. Lord John I'nssell, ni»t niiieh in his hpofrii, hr 
his testimony to th<‘ merits <>f the Ihll. / h///nr. Surh u 
Not a. ehe(‘r idiiited the w!ioh‘ niaht. They t'ouHisted o 
Itohert Inn'iis, Pluniptre. (’(dipdioun, and Idtx Maide. 
Sauihai spolua hut it is not «*h‘ar eu vvhieh side he mraj 
s[)eak. < hi the alaie, it was an (weidnp nf viua e,reat i*’ 
nauit and ph*asnn*. and I shall u»u\ a few tlays of | 

nri' in talkiiat over this husine;.;. 

^V/n I went t<» eana papers to tlu’ llishop <tf 
wieh, <»n whom Mark Lhillips and I had pnwiou ly railed. 
reeeive<l me with pyeaf [»ersoual kindue s, taif ‘siitl : “I 
takt' no part in the measure. I eanuMt eppMse a Ldl uhi 
to ext(‘n(l reli’dous liheiiy, lad I eanuof as .isf a Lill win 
to yhrer rnitarianism." 1 ‘*:ravel\ said. ** I sir add ha 
very had opinion of any hi.shop whi» did.” flow <l»t 
mean thatt” he aski‘d. “ dims, ni\ Lord. 'This hill 
merely e\(end to rnitarians the .same prufeefiini whirl 
otlier Protestant I )isseut<-rs enj< »y . 'I’o he relievtsi from |; 
eidion is a preat hh's.sin;^, htd .siireh leh a 

tainly not. And is tliat all tind votir Pdl dts'sl*’ ’ 

lord.shij> shall jmi;j::e." I then put ndo his hands He 
papers, w hieh, as l was the ne\t day iidhrmed, kept him u 
nioht, and ultimatelv he voted for a,nd spoke m favsu* <»! 

Pill 

H. li. To IWoUTIf. 

Ilfli M.iv, 1 

. . , , T iu*V(‘r felt Kit htrons'' an interest in am* measui 
lep^islat ion. Not, if I know my own feelim/s, from anv | 
iuter(\st, I take in I'niturians, us sueh. hut heeaiise tin-' 
staudiuit in the hreaeh in a, I’use of rele/iotis hhertv, Su 
it tht‘re 1 h* Hueh a thimt as perseeufion. d is that of eaund 
people are tu lu* rohhed of their own property ht'eause 
have thoindd pro|)er to ehanp* their opmanm, lie it, 
faith 


* Sir Winiuin KMllrin 
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June 24 tJi, — I wrote to Mrs* Fletclier, giving her an account 
of the Bill. I ventured to remark on the single defect of 
Wordsworth’s character. He has lost his love of liberty, not 
his humanity, but his confidence in mankind. 

Wordsworth to H. C. K. 

14tli July, 1844. 

I wrote to you at some length immediately on receipt of 
your last to Mrs. Wordsworth, but as my letter turned mainly 
on the subject of yours, — the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, — I 
could not muster resolution to send it, for I felt it was reviving 
matter of which you had had too much. 

I was averse to the Bill, and my opinion is not changed. I 
do not consider the authorities you appeal to as the best judges 
in a matter of this kind, which it is absurd to treat as a mere 
question of property, or any gross material right or privilege, 
— say a right of road, or any other thing of the kind^ for which 
usage may be pleaded. But the same considerations that pre- 
vented my sending the letter in which the subject was treated 
at length forbid me to enter again upon it \ so let it rest till 
we have the pleasure of meeting, and then if it be thought 
worth while, we may revert to it 


H. C. E.. TO Wordsworth. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 24th July, 1844. 

I was delighted to receive a letter in your handwriting, 
though that pleasure was lessened by its bearing marks of being 
written with uneasiness, if not pain. I am not going to tease 
you by discussing a subject you wish to avoid, and therefore I 
shall leave entirely unnoticed the topic involved in your em- 
phatic declaration that you dislike the Bill which has been the 
subject of my unremitted exertions for the last two, or rather 
three, months, and which exertions have been rewarded by a 
triumphant victory. I perfectly agree with you, that the great 
lawyers are no authority -whatever on any other than a question 
of property, and of a gross material right. . I shall therefore 
merely try to convince you, that you are under a mistake al- 
together about the other question which ^mu allude to, and 
xvhif'h nnH T vprv wftll ? that is. we know what 
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sidered the Bill merely as a question of property, and the ] 
test of the Bishop of Exeter went almost altogether on 
ground that the law of trusts was violated by it. This ' 
treated by the law lords with something like scorn, and ; 
will allow that they are, on such a question, absolute author 

But the other question which you have in your mind has 
thirty years ceased to be a question arguable either in a cc 
of law or in a legislative body ; for, by Mr. Smith’s Act, wl 
passed in 1813, Unitarianism is put on a perfect equality -v 
all other varieties of Protestant dissent. And in the L 
Hewley case, it w^as declared unanimously by the judges tl 
since that Act, Chapels for preaching Unitarianism maybe leg: 
endowed, and, by this declaration, all that stuff is at once 
posed of which such men as Mr. Plumptre, Lord Mouutcas 
<fec., are continually repeating, that the assertion of anti-Ti 
tarianisin (that is, Arianism as well as Socinianism) is an offc 
at common law. The only question, therefore, which the le 
lature was. called upon to answer, had a reference mereb 
the material and gross interest in the old chapels built be: 
Mr. Smith’s Act. 

The right to preach Unitarianism being ascertained by 
statute law and the declaration of the judges on that pc 
viz., the mere question' of property. Lord Lyndhurst, and 
other law lord, wuth the concurrence of the Attorney -Gen 
(and Mr. Gladstone on High-Church principles), held th? 
was a monstrous injustice to take from the Unitarians, me: 
on a law fiction, the property they had held for several gen 
tions ; that because, before 1813, Unitarianism was not tc 
ated, therefore it must be inferred that Trinitarianism 
intended, the fact being beyond all contradiction, as Mr. G 
stone asserted, after a long historical investigation, that w 
the Independents (of William’s and Anne’s time) inserte< 
their foundation deeds a formal declaration of their doctri: 
the Presbyterians, though the Arian controversy was t 
carrying on, refused to bind themselves to any faith whate 
In this they acted consistently, as Dissenters (the first p 
ciple of Dissent is self-government) ; and having left the Chr 
because they would not submit to her dictation, neither wc 
they call upon others tp submit to theirs. Nor would t 
deprive themselves of the power to change, if they thou 
proper. Whether this was right or wrong in itself is not 
question, but whether, they reserving to themselves 
right, utter strangei’s, and even enemies (^such as Independc 
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were), ought to have the power to strip them of their property 
for doing what they liked in the exercise of that right, even 
* after Unitarianism had become perfectly legal. I do not at all 
wonder that you, and other orthodox Christians (before you 
troubled yourselves to learn what the facts were as to the 
present state of the law, as well as the history of Nonconfor- 
mity, before and after the Act of Toleration), should be averse 
to the Bill ; but I have met with very few indeed who, after 
investigation, did not declare theipselves satisfied with the 
Bill. 

If you had lived when the writ de Jiceretico comhiireiido was 
abolished, I am sure you would not have resisted the abolition 
on the ground that it favored heresy ; though, certainly, it 
was a great gain to heretics that they were no longer liable to 
he burned 

Whether or not it is right to allow Unitarianism as a form 
of Christianity is another question, — and this would be fairly 
met by a motion to repeal Mr. Smith’s Act and re-enact the 
old penal statutes. And as you say you dislike this Bill, you 
ought in consistency to like such a BiU, which I am sure you 
would not. 


H, C. E. TO T. E. 

27tli December, 1844- 

Yesterday I went down to Ambleside. There t called on 
Dr. Davy, and also on Mr. Carr, a very sensible man, whose 
company I like. He is, however, as well as the poet, a sturdy 
enemy to the Bill, — our Bill. I shall punish him for this in- 
iquity, by making him read my articles in the Times on the 
subject. You may call this a cruel punishment, but he de- 
serves no better. I have had a little sparring with the poet 
on the subject. He has not thrown any light on it ; and, in- 
deed, his erroneous conclusion arises from unacquaintance with 
the facts. On one point I agree with him, that no dissenter 
ought to be allowed to make endowments for the maintenance 
of particular opinions, that may make it their interest not to 
return to the Church. This, in fact, is quite in conformity 
with the view taken by the Unitarians in support of the Bill. 
Wordsworth, like most others of the orthodox, has an un- 
reasonable dislike to Unitarians, but really knows very little 
about, them. I have, however, told him that I am now a 
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nioniber of tlu' rnitar'mii Association, anti he rorrivi 
kindly, for ho n'ldly has no hittonu-ss ahitiit him. Aiui t 
h(.‘ has Ihist'vitt* proponsit it‘S, ho la n** moans approves 
(‘Xcoss to which such (‘ochssiusfioal tirohran<is a.s am 

arc now drivince their a>lhcrcnts. Ho tlunks tlml it th 
not Honu‘ relaxation, and if the Pnso\ or l’«»pory party] 
a ei\‘il war is likely tt> he excited, aiel t hat it \vt»uld hrts 
in Scotland. 'Phis wouhl lu* a sad pn»spta-t, if it wi* 
]>retiv ciadaiuthat thesi^ hiidi I’rclatists have alrea<ly i 
anaiction that will crush them. 


i'llXVTKn XIX. 

D KPHMnEn (i:\dal.) Slept in tlir‘ room in 

afttu' my fall, 1 was uur .< tl l.oit \ear hy tlnit excelle 
vunt. Jaines. Last niiid‘t lieard \\orda\orf!i read prayer 
'Thorntnn’s (’oUei't ii»u with remarkahle iM-aufv and eilref 
t<»ld me, tliat tin* Ihdvc of \Velhn »fou, heucf on a vi;.: 
informed hy his host that he had famdy pr.t\ero in tie* 
ino;. Wouhl he atteml ? “ n h m eat plea atre,” sa 

Dnlu*. 'fhe m-nt leman read out o>f tin. htt<.k, “ What 
use /h /no/ praversf” The Hnkr no\rr eina* dMuu a-^aii 
imjiected th<’ ( 'hurch pra\ er.i, v, ha-h Wordutiifh uses 
inorniii!.':. 

l)in<*d at Mrs. kde-teher';. * A party nf i ; dit only. . 
those pre.e<mf wm* Mi'. Jotfrio., the el< re\man, and li 
t ’olerid'fe. \ t»nn *• k’h-t«'her, tie- tKonsm, and fuluro h 
tlu' house, also tln'CiU a 't utre} y«aifh, Uifli a, Ihiseyj 
dtaayv. H. t ‘i»leridee hehavetl \er\ Uell. He read some 
on I)r. Arnold uhteh 1 eould n* •! e.atipn'le nd, he reati 
KO uujjhnisaJitly ; and he sanc' a v-onue s».n:a', wliiidi kt 
very K^^tve. H«* left uh tpnti* early . 

♦ Mjo. Flrfetii’r \v;t> lUoji'-ie. \i 1 rh-; .eo"-U la Si'MflatJ 

lei Uauil W :»•- a Sei.feh \V tu » I r;. S',,. ifi i ,, 

IT’.f.'i, fh** tVn*{i<l »*r , H ' >!'■;. *'0 aai Ilf'.--; 'a e;i e, ! »mU v if e 

ludv nil laii.‘!i-sh Uranfv auU h*'sjr.-"-. Ue.u...:;i au |trf at 

UaSea sjHaM’lu'H, t Ku*'i\ hin'thtOii ; -.Hst ai U II 

Ii'ttnw In hrf ill Me-e lijU'}*aui<r- uiai.*: sl-^- j,-* u:, . •.i‘i hn Js 
U*‘ '■ill** lltOM' milft iVnln \\ nf.! -.uorfli' , I >;*n t.*-* ra,,.,,. iii-.? 
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18-15. 

January/ m, ~ Dined and took tea with the Fletchers. A 
very Ui^rt'oahk' yoiiui;' man, a Swiss, sou of a refugee, with 
them ; also .Mrs. IMotehers graudsou, the Oxonian.^ I was 
amustul by a ])hiy{‘ul denouiinatiou of the Oxford parties. 
l he\ eonsist t)i ilanipdeii and the Aidans, Newman and the 
luu taiiunH, I aimer and the Itetractarians, and Golightly and 
the I )i‘traetarians. In other respects, it gives me no pleasure 
to S(‘t‘ that, tlie pro “Popery spirit is stirring in the young men 
at Oxfortl. Jo 

11. 0. U. TO T. It. 

so UIISSKU. SQtTAiiE, 31st January, 1845. 

T dineil this djiy with Rogers, the Dean of the poets. Wo 
Imd an int('r(‘sting^ P<'‘-J*fy of eiglit. IMoxon, the publisher, 
K(,‘nny, tlu‘ dramatic poed; (who married Mrs. Holcroft, now 
beeonu* an oltl woman), himself decrepit without being very 
old, S]»edding, Lushington, and Alfre<l d’ennyson, three young 
men ol emuuMit tahmt belonging to liUa*ary Young Ihigland ; 
tla* latt(‘r, d\‘miyson, being by far the most eminent of the 
young poids. His poems ar(‘ lull of genius, but he is fond of 
th(‘ euigmatieal, and many of Ids most celebrated pieces are 
really jxxd.ie. riddh's. Ih‘ is an admirer of (Joethe, and 1 had 
a long d wit h him about the great poet. Wc waited 
for tlu' (dgbt.h, a la<ly, » who, Rogers said, was coming on 
pnr[)os(* to see TmmvKon, whose works she admired. He made 
a myst.i'ry of this fair <l(n'ott‘e, and W'ould give no name. 

It was not, till dimu'r was half over that he %vaH called out 
of th(> room, and rtd.unual with a lady under his arm. A hu\y, 
mdtlier spUmdidly dressed nor st.rikingly beautiful, as it seemed 
to nu', was placu'd at the table. A whisper ran along the 
conupany, whi<’h I e<>nl(l not make out. She instantly joined 
our conversation, with an <*ase and spirit that showed her ([uito 
us(mI to soifiety. Slui stt‘pp^'^^ little too near my prejudiees 
by a. harsh senttuuu' ahout Gotd.he, which T resented. And we 
had exchatigt'd a few sent.caices when slie named herself, and I 
then r(M'ogni/.<Mi the much eulogized J^iid calumniated Honor- 
able Mrs. Norton, who, you may recollect, was purged by a 
jury finding for the defendant in a crm. am., action by her 
husband agaiiK.t Lord Melbourne. Whoa I knew who she 
was, I felt that I ought to have distinguished her beauty and 
gi*ace by my own discernment, and not waited for a formal an- 
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nouncement. You are aware that her position in society wi 
to a great degree, imperilled. 

Barron Field to H. C. B. 

Meadfoot House, Torquay, 16tli February, 1845 
I thank you for your gi-eat friend’s “ Bail way Letters” a 
“Sonnets.”. . . . How can the man who has been constani 
publishing poetry for the last forty years, and has at last ma 
that poetry part of the food of the public mind, call himsel 
man of “ retirement,” if he means' to include himself 1 Ai 
if not, how can he complain that he has at last, by his Lai 
and-Mountain poetry, created a desire for realizing some 
those beautiful descriptions of scenery and elements in t 
inhabitants of Liverpool and Manchester, which may possil 
bring them in crowds by railway to Windermere 1 My obj 
tion to the reasoning of the “ Letters ” is that, — 1. There 
no danger. 2. It would be a benefit to the humbler class 
greater than the inconvenience to the residents, if there v 
any danger. Lastly, I have a personal argument against IS 
Wordsworth, that he and Bydal can no more pretend to “ 
tirement ” than the Queen. They have both bartered it : 
fame. As for Mr. Wordsworth, he has himself been cryi 
Hoast meat all his life. Has he not even published, besic 
his poems which have made the district classic ground, 
actual prose “ Guide ” 1 And now he complains that the < 
cent clerks and manufacturers of Liverpool and Manches 
should presume to flock of a holiday to see the scene of “ I 
Excursion,” and to buy his own “ Guide-book ! ” For I utte 
deny that the holders of Kendal and Bowncss excursion ri 
way tickets would require “ wrestling-matches, horse and lx 
races, pothouses, or beer-shops.” If they came in crov 
(which I am afraid they would not), it would be as literally 
see the lakes and mountains as the Brighton holiday-ticket 
go to see the sea. 


March IStli. — Talked with Bogers of Sydney Smith, 
.whose death we had just heard. Bogers said, in answer to i 
question. How came it that he did not publicly show 
powers 1 “He had too fastidious a taste, and too high an ^( 
of what ought to be.” But to that I replied : “ He might ht 
written on temporary subjects as a matter of business ; — 
might have 'written capital letters.” Bogers spoke higlily 
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Mrs. Barbaiild, and related that Madame D’Arblay said she re- 
peated every night Mrs. Barbauld’s famous stanza, — 

“ Life, we ’ve been long together.'” 

April 25th, — Called on Wordsworth at Moxon’s- The Poet 
Laureate is come on purpose to attend the Queen’s Ball, to 
which he has a special invitation, and for which he has come 
up three htindred miles. He goes from Bogers’s this evening 
with sword, bag-wig, and court-dress. 

May 2d, — My second breakfast. Wordsworth was kept 
away by indisposition. I had with me Archdeacon Robinson, 
our new Master of the Temple, Quayle, S. Naylor, Dr. Booth, 
Ac. The last mentioned a mot of one Sylvester : “ When 
people tire of business in town, they go to retire in the coun- 
try.” 

May ISth, — This day I attained my seventieth year, and 
from this I consider old age is commencing ; and I hope I 
shall be able to keep the resolution I have formed, from hence- 
forth to be more liberal in expense to myself, and not fear in- 
dulgences which I may practise without harm to myself or 
others. As far as others are concerned, I less need this admo- 
nition. 


H. 0. R. TO A Friend. 

so Russell Square, 2cl June, 1845. 

My DEAR Friend, — It would be an abuse of the privilege 
of friendship were I to say a word in reply to yom letter as 
far as it is an explanation of your conduct ; of that, indeed, 
all explanation is supei'fluous. It would be inconsistent with 
my sincere regard for you, to suppose for a moment that you 
do not precisely what you ought to do. But, in perfect con- 
sistency with this feeling, I am anxious to say a word on a 
suggestion in your letter, which seems to imply a general 
rule of conduct, vrhich I shoidd deprecate as tending to dis- 
turb all our notions of right and wrong, and even the relations 
of life. It is this : — 

That a person in the enjoyment of a large income, which 
enables him both to accumulate a fortune, and hold a distin- 
guished place in society, — forming, in fact, one of the aris- 
tocracy, and allowing himself all the indulgences of that class, 
and havinp- nt tho samo timo considernhlfi fninilv claims on 


i:kmikis<’KX<’KS of hfxuy (*i:aiui iuiiuxsux. \ci 

that i'harituhh* fuuil v\hirh, in sonu* |»rtt|H»rt iuu liM'ir ii 
|Mi’soijiil t‘X|H‘U<iituri% ami atTumuhif inu, nil iat*u H‘t ap 
a srl! nu|H>srii stunal tax. ‘Has ha;: hi-ru tin* ariiM* uf tl 
trr part <•!' maukin<l cvci' n'ii*'** thr!-** iia\»' !»< ( u rirh au^i 
whirh Mijs*' first, aiu«'iia' l«‘: ‘ i. I.u * •!' ;, !» ‘raiali.'.rh 

Hf itiit iii‘X tithrs, au<i s<» I'liaiaa'd its < liaisuirr. 

Now I fori stn*m-lv tins, that if uoalth^ im u 
nil iih*a as this, tla-v utav ht* Irh ti* .taial af'i i’ fiMiu th« 
low riti/.t'UN in \\.<»rks of f iruftirfuro, t-M-u thi’ r of a /,•»• 
srnption uhit'h socm (<> ho im'.f nuj or.it i\ o , ami tfirst 
luav alltiw |irr,‘j>iis iuliuitrlv thisr nilrri"!-, jii station, a 
far .siaalh-r imaus to porforiu alom-. In a ui rti, uitU 
rharit\ wonlh not onl_\ ho -nj^ 0 umuM mti. at liomr. 

M\ ilrar trirmi, I oouki mn ho roioto! ! al4r until I ha 

this ouo thouaht into oh-ar Larnia/.-o , t>r:>,/;na; \'ai aaain 

nssurutl that 1 sa^ thm. n*.f as hraum^ on (fi,- partaailai 
won of na forinrr Irttor. l-nt snnnl\ as an ranirst j 
UitautHt ihr nriirral idisi. as a nil*' oj ron^imi. 

II. U. !o |V^ V* I I Ii. 

S ' la -.-.t U- S,j{ U'J , ItlU \^-\>’uJn‘V, 

• . . . nf \ our I.oii'ion tl aaais 1 ha’. *■ u-n, hftlr t: 

I nhall hroakfa’a toinons-u Mi. lh , . i anh I hop. 

it ^►loniMo arrount i‘f Ko.-.-!a t*. n p-it. Hut Ju* 

roiumr Vi rv f«-» lihs ha .t 'V\«-o!., 1 iMlIr.h anh was at til"' 

nlauHa' t'Vj , hut tlir ofi (.riuaiU hula J’ 'S-uhl la'f lir n 
Jnau, v*h;Lt»'Vi-r la- fouki if. lu hai..;h'iu an*! .'oufrsa**! t 
iviUi la-r p«‘Urr of rnjo\ ar.-; h» f fra n-ia' ^•ont|'aI^\ fliaf tu 
Id hoUii'. 

fK 

I Ur'h'fi'Uar has aIr»Ut»|s, h«-»'n Uoah’ to !f-h«'t 1 llohimii 
< *itinhn«l'-au Uotnl m lu i i|/u, ir'-t onlv as a v.r:.trr 
|irum'hrr» lajt af^o as a s.ii,« r ..f i^n-A thnus's " 1 i'au to 

fia\H If <\ If, "that, halt' a isufum in all Ihssi 

riraluM, fiio f/o *-i of Koisn oj: f .ju<r4 a sf .tplr of a||| 

nor i’oni ur.Huf ion, as nou »io m all r''iu.pana'-; f iu- p!f>'far 
liav, i kmon ot St, Haul's, ;n.'.un-;f «hoiii H,pu-.is -pal ill wi 
Ih’iUI unilhh* to proiluri- anv irtoit jyoit r pitluS'lit t hll 

uhantrtrr of u f.u'rt {oUH «iw iias '* ihiiafUth*' ^ rar 
K. pill i»U pnjM-r H frtt nnrailofr-,, V. ha'h ha»l hnUl "tloatl 
hui nainort hi-lwurn fort% an*! hff% i,«'ars/' anil fhrv 
prinfrd in a monthly p»-iio4aMl riifif|o4 ihu rAriWm 
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former . He did not pledge himself for their authenticity, nor 
their verbal accuracy. The Editor has been repeatedly m-ged 
not on any accoiuit to omit these characteristic stories.] 

When Eobinson first occupied the pulpit of the Baptist 
meeting at Cambridge, ho was exposed to annoyances from the 
younger gownsmen. They incurred no danger of rustication, 
being put out of sizings, or even suffering an imposition, for 
irregularities of that kind. He succeeded, however, ,in the 
course of a few years, in effecting a change, and, Mr. Dyer 
says, became popular with a large class. It was soon after 
his settlement there that a wager arose among a party of un- 
dergraduates. One of them wagered that he would take his 
station on the steps of the pulpit, with a large ear-trumpet in. 
his hand, and remain there till the end of the service. xVc- 
cordingly, he mounted the steps, put the trumpet to his ear, 
and played the part of a deaf man with all possible gravity. 
His friends were in the aisle below, tittering at the hoax ; the 
congregation were scjindalized ; but the preacher alone seemed 
insensible to what was going on. The sermon was on God’s 
mercy, — or whatever the subject might have been at first, in 
due time it soon turned to that, and the pi'cacher proceeded to 
this effect : — 

^'^Not only, my Christian friends, does the mercy of God 
extend to the most enormous of criminals, so that none, how- 
ever guilty, may not, if duly penitent, bo partakers of the di- 
vine grace ; l)ut also tlicrc arc none so low, so mean, so worth- 
less, as not to be objects of God’s fatherly solicitude and care. 
Indeed, 1 do hope tliat it may one day be extended to” — and 
then, leaning over tiic pulpit, he stretched out his arm to its 
utmost length, and placing it on the head of the gownsman, 
finished his sentence — to this silly boy ! ” 

The wager was lost, for the trumpet fell, and the discomfited 
stripling bolted. 

A well-known member of the Norfidk Circuit, Hart, after- 
wards Thorold, related to me, that he once fell in with an 
elderly officer in the old Cambridge coach to London, who made 
inquiries concerning KoV)inson. “ I met him,” said the stranger, 
“ in this very coach when I was a young man, and when my 
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did not take him for a clergyman, though he was dressed in 
black ; for he was by no means solemn ; on the contrary, he 
told several droll stories. But there was one very odd thing 
about him, that he continually interlarded his stories with an 
exclamation, Bottles and corks ! This seemed so strange, that 
I could not help at last asking him why he did so, saying they 
did not seem to improve his stories at all. ' Don’t they % ’ 
said Mr. Robinson ; ' I 'm glad to know that, for I merely used 
those words by way of experiment.’ — ' Experiment ! ’ said I : 
'how do you mean that ' Why, I will tell you. I rather 
pride myself on story-telling, and wish to make my stories as 
good as they can be. Now, I observed that you told several 
very pleasant stories, and that you continually make use of 
such exclamations as, G — d d — n it ! B — t me ! (fee., (fee. 
Now, I can’t use such words, for they are irreverent towards 
the Almighty, and I believe actually sinful y therefore I wanted 
to try whether I could not find words that would answer the 
purpose as well, and be quite innocent at the same time.' 
All this,” said the officer, " was said in so good-humored a 
tone, that I could not possibly take offence, though apt 
enough to do so. The reproof had an effect on me, and very 
much contributed to my breaking myself of the habit of pro- 
fane swearing.” 

Robinson was acrimonious against the supporters of what he 
deemed the coiTuptions in the Church and State, and especially 
intolerant of dulncss. Arguing awdiile with a dull adversary, 
who had nothing better to allege against Robinson’s reasonings 
than the frequent re^jetition of, I do not see that, — " You dc 
not see it ! ” retorted Robinson, — “ do you see this 1 ” taking 
a card out of his pocket and writing God upon it. “ Of 
course Ido,” said his opponent; "what then'?” — " Do yon 
see it now 1” repeated Robinson, — at the same time covering 
the w^ord with a half-crown piece, — "I suspect not.” 

Among Robinson’s most eminent qualities were his didactic 
talents, as well out of as in the pulpit. PTe was a great fa- 
vorite with children. It is many years since I heard the 
following relation : — 

" I went one morning into the house of a friend. The 
ladies w^ere busy preparing a packet for one of the childrer 
at school. Betsy, a little girl between five and six years old, 
was playing about the room. Robinson came in, when this 
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dialogue followed : Well, Betsy, would not you like to send a 
letter to Tommy 1 — B. Yes, I should. — K. Why don’t you 1 

— B. I can’t write. — R. Shall I write for you ^ — B. 0 yes ! 
I wush you would. — R. Well, get me some pen, ink, and 
paper. — The child brought them. — R. Now, it must be your 
letter. I give you the use of my hand ; but you must tell 
me what to say. — B. I don’t know. — R. You don’t know ! 
though you love your brother so much. Shall I -find some- 
thing for you? — B. 0 yes! pray do. — R. Well, then, let’s 
see : Dear Tommy ^ — Last night the house was hurnt doimi from 
top to bottom. ' — B. No 1 don’t say that. — R. Why not — B. 
’Cause it is n’t true. — R. What ! you have learned you must 
not write what ’s not true. I am glad you have learned so 
much. Stick to it as long as you live. Never write what is 
not true. But you must think of something that is true. 
Come, tell me something. — B. I don’t know. — R. Let ’s see — 
The kitten has been playing with its tail this quarter of an hour. 

— B. No, don’t wiTte that. — R. Why should not I write that ] 
It ’s true ; I have seen that myself. — B. ’Cause that ’s silly ; 
Tommy don’t want to know anything about the kitten and its 
tail. — R. Good again ! Why, my dear ; I see you know a 
good deal about letter-writing. It is not enough that a 
thing is true ; it must be worth writing about. Do tell me 
something to say. — B. I don’t know. — R. Shall I write this : 
You HI be glad to hear that Sainmy is quite recovered from 
the small-pox and come down stairs 2 — B. 0 yes 1 do wuite 
that. — R. And why should I write that % — B. ’Cause Tom- 
my loves Sammy dearly, and will be so glad to hear he ’s got 
well again. — R. Why, Betsy, my dear, you Imow how to write 
a letter very well, if you 'will give yourself a little trouble. 
Now, what next 1 ” 

This is part of a story told after dinner at the table of the 
late Mr. Edward Randall, of Cambi'idge, an old friend of Mr. 
Robinson, and one of his congi*egation. I have repeated as 
much as suits a written communication.* A pretty long 
letter was produced, and the little girl was caressed and 
praised for knowing so well how to write a letter ; for she was 
made to utter a number of simple truths, sxich as an infant 
mind can entertain and reproduce. I recollect it was re^ 
marked by one of the company, that this little dialogue was 
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in the spirit of Socrates ; and it was added by another, what 
no one disputed, that such an anecdote, embodying such a 
letter, and found in Xenophon, would . have held a prominent 
place among the Memorabilia. 

In the days when Eobinson flourished, an imputation of 
scepticism as to the existence of a personal Devil influencing 
the actions of men was fatal to religious character. It was at 
a meeting of ministers^ that llobinson once overheard one of 
them whisper to another, that on that essential point of faith 
he was not sound. Brother ! brother ! ” he cried out, “ don’t 
misrepresent me. How do you think I can dare to look you 
in th(i faet', and at the same time deny the existence of a 
I)(‘vil Is he not described in Holy Writ as the accuser of the 
brethrmi 1 ” 

On another oeeasion, a good but not very wise man asking 
him, in a toiu^ of simplicity and surprise, Don’t you believe 
iti tlu‘ Oevil f ” Ilohinsou answered him in like tone, ‘^0 
dear, no ! / believe in God, — don’t you I” 

Mr. Robinson was in the habit of delivering an evening 
lecturi' on a wet'kday, and on such occasions, after the service, 
enjoyed a pipt^ in the vestry, attended by a few of his hearers. 
It was from om* of these, then i)resent, a young aspirant to 
thi‘ ministry, that tlu^ following anecdote wuis derived. One 
evtaiing tlu^ broken in upon by an unexpected 

visltiu*. A young Ghurch divine, who had just descended 
from bis own pulpit, came in full canonicals, in a state of ex - 
ci(»*mi‘ut. Ih‘ said la^ was threatened with a prohibition of 
his leiituH's by lus/bishop, on the ground that they led to acts 
of immorality ; and lu! wanted to know from Mr. Robinson 
whether he ha<i any ea\ise, from his own observation in his 
(»wu i'haprl, t(» think that tlu're was any foundation for the 
pretence. Hobin.aon, having answered his inquiry, took the 
oppttrtunity of expatiating on the obstruction thus threatened 
agaiust. the preaching of the (h>s]>el, and xvent so far as to ex- 
laud the young divim? to rera^ve himself from s\ieh oppression 
and conn*' out from among the ungodly; pointing out to him 
that the means wo\dd not he wanting; among the persons 
tln*n {iivwmt wert^ w'ho wouhl assist in procuring a piece 

<if grouutl and erecting a building, tlm., The seed, how'cver, 
was <-aht on atony ground and ])roduced no fruit. The young 
divinti depurtetl, exclaiming as lie left the room, The Lord will 
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provide I And, whether it came from the Lord or not, in the 
end there was an ample provision. In a few years he became 
the most popular preacher in Cambridge, — the founder of an 
Evangelical and Low Church party, which was for many years 
triumj)hant, but is now threatened with discomfiture by the 
successful rivalry of a youthful Arminian and High Church 
pjirty, known by the name of Puseyites. The young divine 
was Charles Simeon. 

Eobinson was desirous of repressing the conceit which so 
often leads the illiterate to become instructors of their breth- 
ren ; yet on one occasion, in opposition to what seemed to him 
a disposition to undue interference, he said : I have in my 
pigsty ten white pigs and one black one. The other morning, 
as I passed by, I heard the black pig squeaking away lustily, 
and I thought to myself, that ’s pig language : I don’t under- 
sUiiid it, but perhaps it pleases the white ones : they are quiet 
enough.’’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

184G. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Rydal Mount, January 2, 1846. 

.... It would answer no purpose to tell you day hy day 
with whom, and where, I ate and drank, for it would be but 
ringing the changes on the same names, — the Wordsworths, 
Fletchers, Arnolds, and Martincaus, in a variety of combina- 
tions. And were 1 to tell you of my sevei*al walks between 
Arnblcsido and Grasmere, as you uniuckily do not know the 
country, the names would not bring to your mind the images 
winch they raise in the minds of all who do know it. 

On Wednesday, H. Martineau dined here to meet Moxon, 
who has been on a week’s visit, and leaves us to-day. She 
was very communicative on Mesmerism. On Monday, T took 
lier to Mrs. Fletcher’s. The friendship of tlicse ladies ought 
Ktrmur for it is tried as well bv nolitics as bv nhvsicB. 
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friend Grey ; Mrs. Fletcher is an out-and-ont admirer of Lord 
J ohn, and therefore cannot forgive the young Earl for breaking 
up the new-born Cabinet. Miss Martineau says, S 2 :)ecta- 
tor^s account of the breaking up is the true one. I hope you 
read the admirable article on Sir Robert Peel in last week’s 
Examiner, If not, go to the Pigeons to read it. Even Words- 
worth applauds it, because, he says, there is a substratum of 
serious truth in the midst of a profusion of wit and banter. 
H. Martineau, as well as H. C. K, is a soi*t of a Peelite, but 
the Wordsworths are utterly against him. However, you 
know that my love and admiration of the poet -were never car- 
ried over to the politician. He is a Protectionist, but much 
more zealously of the Church than of the land. I go to Lon- 
don with great expectations of what the revived Ministiy will 
effect. The Whigs will to a man support Sir Robert. The 
agricultural party will not succumb tamely. It will be the 
country against the town, and the contest will be to the full 
as much an affair of interest as of principle. 

Jamiary 7th. — (Rydal.) This evening Wordsworth related 
a pretty anecdote of his cookmaid. A stranger who was shown 
about the grounds asked to see his sticdy. The servant took 
him to the library, and said, ‘‘ This is master’s library^ but 
he studies in the fields.^^ 

Febrim'y 18th. — I spent an agreeable afternoon at Edwin 
Field’s. A very rising and able man was there, just beginning 
to be one of the chiefs of the Chancery Bar. His name is 
Bolt. He has been employed by Edwin Field in the Appeal in 
the Irish case coming on before the Lords. I have seldom 
seen a more impressive person. I w'alked from Hampstead to 
town with him. 

April 5th. — I went to the Essex Street Chapel, and heard a 
sermon on the sin against the Holy Ghost. I enjoyed it 
much, and thought with regret how much I have lost by not 
attending before.^ 

April llfth, — (Bury.) I had a three hours’ walk with Don- 
aldson, the head-master of the Grammar School. We walked 

* H. C. R. became after this a regular attendant at Essex Street Chapel, and 
frequently expressed the great pleasure he had in the services of theKev. T. 
Madge, the successor of the Rev. T. Belshnin. Mr. Madge was at one time min- 
ister at Bury St. Edmunds, H. C.R.’s native place; and another ground of sym- 
pathy between the two was a warm admiration of Wordsworth, in tlie days 
when the apprcciators of Wordsworth were few. When II. C. R. was on cir- 
cuit at Norwich, he frequently used to call on the Rev. T. Madge, then minister 
of the Octagon Chapel, to talk about the productions of their favorite poet. 
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round by the Fornhani Road, and back by the East Gate. 
Our talk was on religion. His liberality surprised and de- 
lighted me. He showed me the proof of his forthcoming arti- 
cle on Bunsen’s “ Egypt ” in the Quarterly Review. He goes 
beyond Kenrick in liberalit}''. He wishes Keiirick to know 
hereafter that the article was written last September, and 
finished and in print before the appearance of Kenrick’s work 
on primeval history. In this article he has expressed himself 
strongly against plenary inspiration. He declares himself to 
be a believer in all Church doctrines, bxit avails himself of the 
glorious latitude which the Church allows. He maintains that 
only the Calvinist and the Romanist are excluded from the 
Church ; the Calvinist on account of the doctrine of election 
and denial of baptismal regeneration. He referred to a 
Bampton Lecturer, Archbishop Lawrence, in proof that the 
Anglican Articles arc not Calvinistic. He says many of the 
Anglican Articles are in the words of Mcdanchthon, whom 
Calvin hated. He declares himself a Trinitarian, but in his 
explanation he does not deny what is called Sabellianisni; and 
I'Cgencration is nob sanctification. He blames Dissenters for 
needlessly leaving the (Jhurch. 

June Jfth. — I took the chair at a dinner, at whicli there 
were many of our friends. I must have spoken too much, for 
scarcely any one else spoke. I had at my right Booth and 
Field, at my left Robberds and James Heywood. 1 gave the 
Queen and Prince Albert with becoming brevity, and tlicn tho 
three toasts,^ all at some length. I began by jolcing on re- 
quiring conformity to Non-con. toasts, and on <)tir name ; ac- 
cording to Goethe, the Devil being the old original Non-con. I 
eulogized the 2,000, not for their theology, but for their in- 
tegrity alone. 1 was most at length on Milton. 1 stated 
why we had elected him to be our patron saint, not for his 
great poems (characterized), but for his labors for lil)crty. In 
the third toast, Civil and Religious Liberty,” c^c., 1 asserted 
that liberty had nothing to do with po]')ular power. 

June 13th, — I dined at Raymond’s t with a singular va- 
riety of notabilities, viz. Macready, Talfourd, Madge, Forster 
of the Daily News, Pettigrew, Ainsworth, Pryce, and, at the 
bottom. Sir Thomas Marrable, or something like it. What a 
mixture! — representatives of tho stage, the bar, Unitarian 
preaching, the periodical press, and Newgate school of romance ; 


* See ante, pp. 286, 287. 


t Author of “ Life of ElHston.’ 
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but, before that, I should have said, antiquarian and medical 
literature. 

Jicne 16th. — An interesting day. I breakfasted early, and at 
ten was at the White Horse, Piccadilly, and went by an omni- 
bus before eleven, which set me down near Mr. Field’s.* I* 
spent seven hours with him. I was delighted with his mhiage 
and his account of himself. He is living in a small house 
under the Duke of Northumberland, and leads a life of study. 
He has improved his income by making colors for painters, 
and all his philosophy has sprung out of his perception of the 
law of nature, — a triplicity in color as in sounds. He calls 
himself a Trinitarian, but his doctrine is perfectly philosoph- 
ical. He gives no offence by explaining himself to those who 
could not but misunderstand him. 


T. R. TO H. C. R. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Thursday, June 10, 1846. 

I have how passed another night, and fully believe that I am 
stronger, but still liable any moment to a seizure, out of which 
I shall never recover. I contemplate death, and all its conse- 
quences, with perfect composure, and Have certain conceptions 
of a future existence, which I imagine would not have arisen in 
my mind without foundation. 1 read with pleasure, unknown 
before, such sentiments as are expressed in the Psalms and 
other devotional parts of the Holy Scriptures. But still I feel 
no disposition to build any hopes of a hereafter upon a hooh ; 
and without the experience of what has passed of a sort of 
revelation in my own mind, I should not think much of any 
ivriUen words. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russkt.u Square, 12th June. 

The tone of the last three letters from you has been so seri- 
ous, that I am now sensible that my last few letters have been 
of too light a character, and that I ought not toTiave dwelt so 
exclusively as I have done on the amusements of the cuiTent 

^ George Field on elderly gentleman, a character, living in retirement at 
Isleworth, where he writes plulosopliical books. He is a metaphysician of the 
Greek school, and is a sort of unconscious partisan of the German philosopliy, 
of which he in fact knows nothing. He has written practical works on Chro- 
matics, and has earned an independence by preparing colors for artists. He is 
a man of simple habits, and lives a sort of hermit lifb. — H.,C. R. 
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week. Whether this be so or not, I ought not certainly to go 
on in the same way, without answering especially your last 
letter. You remark on the serious convictions which, with 
unusual strength, have of late forced themselves on your 
mind, and add that, without these personal convictions^ the 
truths or facts stated in a mere hooh could not produce any 
such effect. 

Now, I believe that what you here state as a personal feel- 
ing is a general impression ; and that, in almost all cases, those 
ultimate impressions which have obtained the name of faitk^ 
or belief, are to be ascribed to the correspondence of the evi- 
dence or doctrine stated in revelation with the moral or re- 
ligious sentiments which have groivn up in each individual, and 
which constitute his personal character. And this fact it is 
w^hich serves ^ to explain the great diversity of opinion that 
arises in individual minds contemplating the very same ex- 
ternal thing, be it called doctrine or proof of doctrine. It is 
otherwise quite incomprehensible how it has happened that so 
great a variety, amounting even to a contrariety, of opinion 
has been formed concerning the doctrines contained in the 
same work or book. All the Christian sects maintain that their 
peculiar doctrines are at least not at variance with the Script- 
ures ; some confess that .their opinions are founded on the 
decision of the CJmrchy in which are found doctrines that are 
developments of what exists only in a seminal or rudimcntal 
state in the Scriptures j but most sects assert that all their 
opinions and doctrines are in the Scriptures. Now it seems 
at first very strange that two systems so opposed as Calvinism 
and Unitarianism should be founded on the same Scriptures. 
This can only be explained in this way, — that the Calvinist 
and Unitarian alike bring a mind strongly imbued with pre- 
conceived sentiments, and a predisposition to certain notions, 
which it is not dfficult for a pliant, active, and predetermined 
mind to find in the Scriptures. In no case whatever can any 
book carry conviction, unless there be a correspondence or har- 
mony between the book and the mind of the recipient. A 
man believes because his own heart beats in sympathy with 
the annunciations of the teacher ; and where this sympathy is 
strong and complete, the believer does not ask for evidence or 
proof. The doctrines prove themselves ; and hence that curi- 
nn« t.hA Tvinst r^inTia fl.nd devout of believers are those 
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[In the autumn of 1846, H. C. E. made a tour to Switzer- 
land and North Italy. The only extracts which will be made 
from his journal of this tour are two, in reference to the Rev. 
F. W. Robertson, whom he met at Heidelberg, and with whom 
he afterwards became intimately acquainted.] 

October 2Sd. — (Heidelberg.) I had an interesting com- 
panion at the tahle-dliote, in a young clergyman, Robertson, 
who has a curacy at Cheltenham, and, not being in good health, 
has got a few months’ holiday. He is now earnestly studying 
German literature. We were soon engaged in a discussion on 
the character of Goethe, as a man, and of most points of mo- 
rality connected therewith. He intimated a wish to take a 
walk with me next day, and we have since become quite cor- 
dial. He is liberal in his opinions ; and though he is alarmed 
by the Puscyites, he seems to dislike the Evangelicals much 
more. I like him nauch. 

October 25th, — (Sunday.) Went to the English chapel, — a 
room in the Museum, where I heard an admirable sermon from 
Mr. Robertson ; one much too good to be thrown away on a 
congregation of forty or fifty persons. The subject was the 
revolution in Judaea, when the people required a king, being 
tired of the theocracy, or government of the Judges. He ac- 
counted for this oftence ; and showed that the people were 
drawn to the commission of it by the conuiption of the priests 
(who appropriated to themselves a portion of the sacrifice, — 
the fat, — which belonged to God), the injustice of the aris- 
tocracy, and consequent degradation of the people. All this 
he applied to the Irish, and ascribed their peculiarly oppressed 
condition to the English government, for enacting the penal 
laws. The picture he drew of the poverty even of the Eng- 
lish was very striking, and even afiecting. I was led to give 
twice what I intended. 

December 15th. — (Bury.) In the afternoon took a walk by 
appointment wuth Donaldson and Donne to Horriiiger. A 
most entertaining w'alk * for wc all three emulated each other 
in the nai-ration of good things, epigrams, &c. But what I 
consider of real importance, enough certainly for a note in this 
book, is that I consider this day as the commencement of an 
acquaintance writh Mr. Donne. (Cowper’s mother was a Doime.) 
The following witticism was related by the latter. Being one 
day at Trinity College, at dinner, he was asked to write a motto 
for the College snuff-box, which wuis always circulating on the 
dinner-table. Considering where we are,” said Donne, there 
could be nothing better than ‘ Quicunquo vult ! ’ ” 
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I will add two or three anecdotes by Donaldson. Prince 
Metternich said to Lord Dudley : You are the only English- 
man I know who speaks good French. It is remarked, the 
common people in Vienna speak better than the educated men 
in London.” — That may well be,” replied Lord Dudley. 

Your Highness should recollect that Buonaparte has not been 
twice in London to teach them.” — There is no middle 
course,” said Charles X. to Talleyrand, “ between the Throne 
and the Scaffold.” — “ Your Majesty forgets the Post-chaise.” 
A German professor gave this etymology of the terms liberales 
and serviles among the German politicians. The one party 
will sehr vieL haben (have a great deal); the other ‘‘lieber 
alles ” (rather everything). 

December 20th, — Among my brother’s papers I found a MS. 
by Capel LofFt, in these words, a very characteristic writing : . 
“ Rousseau, Euripides, Tasso, Racine, Cicero, Virgil, Petrarch, 
Richardson. If I had five millions of years to live upon this 
earth, these I would read daily with increasing delight. — C. L. 
January 4, 1807.” 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Athe5j.eitm, London, 26tli December, 1846. 

Though this is the season of festivity, yet you must not ex- 
pect a gay letter, or an account of parties of pleasure. This 
will not be a melancholy, and yet it will be a grave letter, and 
I will give it the form of a diary, and so I shall bring in all I 
have to tell you. 

Monday. — This w'as not a very disastrous journey (Bury 
to Cambridge), but still it was not one of prosperity ; Beeton 
and the proprietor at Newmarket thought proper, in spite of 
remonstrances, so to overload the “ Cornwallis ” with turkeys, 
<kc., that the horses could not get on, and we did not reach 
Cambridge till a quarter of an hour after the two o’clock train 
had left. We set off again at 3 p. m. ; but as to what then 
occuiTed, — are they not written in the Times newspaper of 
the following Thursday % and would it not be a w’aste of good 
paper, good ink, and a good pen, to repeat for your private ear 
what is there recorded for the public h 

Tuesday . — I called this morning at John Walter’s, 

who hfl.ft taken a house on the onnosite side of Russell Souare, 
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has been necessary to make new arrangements in Prii 
House Square. 

The next day I dined alone with John Walter, Sen., 
his wife, in Printing House Square. I am sorry to say 
Mr. Walter is visited by a very alarming malady, — a swe 
imder his chin. He has had the advice of several of the 
eminent surgeons. It is a favorable circumstance thai 
sister some years back had a similar attack, and reco'\ 
from it. Walter reminded me of his having known me 
within a few weeks of forty years, and intimated in a fit 
ing way that he had had a confidence in me which he 
not had in any other of his numerous literary acquaint 
Mrs. Walter thanked me warmly, and begged me to go 
dine with them in the same manner next week, which I ] 
to do. 

Walter and I are just of an age. Should this comj: 
prove fatal, it will be another memento arising from the ; 
falling off of one’s contemporaries. 

But I will now vary with a cheerful subject this gloom 
mark. You will receive with this letter a paper signed b 
friend Dr. Boott, which he gave me to send to a surgec 
Bury. When you have read it, I will thank you to put i 
der a cover, and send it to Messrs. Smith and Wing. As 
ing, what Dr. Boott seems to have no doubt of, that th' 
covery the paper gives an account of fulfils all that at the 
appearance it seems to promise, this discovery will be fe 
you, as it has been by me, to be a personal gain ; for, it \ 
seem that, by so simple an expedient as the inhaling of etl 
person may be put into a state of stupor or intoxication, in \ 
the most serious, and otherwise the most painful, of opem 
may be performed without any suffering to the patient, 
read the paper and then forward it. I have done wro 
keeping it, for perhaps the news may have already rei 
the members of the faculty at Bury. 

Yesterday passed very agreeably. My breakfast wen 
very well, though the omelette which my niece advised i 
have was a failure ; I had ^'pariie qiicm'ee. To meet Dc 
son, I had Sir Charles Fellows, the traveller, and Sa 
Sharpe, the historian of Egypt. Fellows and I modest 
treated, and left the field to the two scholars. 

I could not bear the idea of dining at my club on Chrij 
day, and therefore I invited myself to dine with Eobert 
ter and contribute my share «to the doing justice to the tu 
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which was all one could wish. We had a party of eighteen at 
dinner, consisting of Procter and John Collier, and their wives 
and children. 

There is no family not allied to me by blood that I feel so 
much attached to as that of the Colliers and Procters, and 
they deserve it. John is an excellent man, an enthusiast for 
literature. He labors for nothing, that is for no money, in the 
Shakespeare Society, of which he is the chief. 


CHAPTER XXL 

1847 . 

[During the present and following years, two subjects especially occupied 
the time and thoughts of H. C. R. One was the foundation of some memo- 
rial of the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. An institution for college 
residents, which should be connected with University College, and at which 
the free study of theology should be promoted, seemed to be a fitting memo- 
rial of such a triumph of civil and religious liberty. On the 30th' of January 
H. C. R.’s Rydal visit was cut short in order “to join Edwin Field in a mis- 
sion in favor of a projected college. A whole week was spent between Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham.” A visit to the West of England for the 
same purpose, and in the same company, was made later in the year. H. C. R. 
was on the committee to form and carry out the plan, and when trustees and 
council were appointed, he was included in both. The diary frequently has 
jiotes of conferences which took place. Only such extracts, liowever, will be 
given as arc necessary to indicate the chief steps in the progress of the scheme. 
The other ol)ject of especial interest was the carrying out of Miss Denman’s 
wish to liave Flaxman’s collected works preserved and exhibited to advantage 
in some public building. An application was made to the government, and 
communications took place on the subject with the Hon. Spring Rice: but the 
project fell through. The idea of having a Flaxman Gallery at University 
College, London, originated with H. C. R., and by his exertions chiefly, from 
beginning to end, was carried into effect. Nor was the undertaking by any 
means a light one. Before the offer to the college could he made there were 
some legal difficulties to be overcome; and after the offer had been made and 
accepted, a considerable sum of money — much larger than was at first ex- 
pected — had to be raised to make the necessary an-angements at the college 
for the reception and proper exhibition of so fine a collection of art treasures. 
Not to weary the reader with details, the extracts given in this instance also 
will be simply such as will serve to report progress.] 

J ANUARY Jftli. — Robertson, my Heidelberg acquaintance, 
took me by surprise at breakHist. A long and pleasant 
chat, — very pleasant indeed. He has given up his curacy 
at Cheltenham, but not renounced the Church as' a nrofes- 
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aldson, and Kenyon. It was one of the most agreeable break- 
fasts I ever had. Newman I was much pleased with, and 
proud to have at my table. He is an unaffected man, and has * 
a spirituality in his eye, which his voice and manner and con- 
versation confirm. I feel that Donaldson and I are forming a 
friendship. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Kydal Mount, 23d January, 1847. 

You make a little mistake in quoting what I had said as if 
my words were that I preferred the Church to Dissenters. The 
point is lost by this. What I meant, — and I have said the 
same to Milman, — was, I prefer Dissent to the Church, but I 
like Churchmen better than Dissenters. He laughed, and said, 

I believe that is the case with many.” ^ I make a similar 
distinction between the parties in the Church. I am opposed 
to the pretensions of the High Church, but I like the Pusey- 
ites better than the Evangelicals. In this respect also I have . 
no doubt you feel as I do ; and this distinction between per- 
sons and principles is of gi*eat moment, and very sad mistakes 
are made when it is disregarded. We are perpetually misled 
when we suffer our dislike to persons to influence our conduct 
with respect to the principles which such persons profess. 
When I say we.^ I mean all men. I suspect that your dislike 
to the low-bred Eads of Bury, and mine to the intolerant Cal- 
vinistic Dissenters, has had somewhat more effect than it 
ought on both of us. Cookson, Grey, and the Fletchers con- 
stitute the liberal party here. They have had a casual rein- 
forcement of two young clergymen of the Whately and Arnold 
school ; one of whom has made this very remarkable declara- 
tion, that when he was about to receive ordination he told the 
bishop that he had difficulties. To me he made the declara- 
tion that he did not believe in the Athanasian Creed. The 
bishop said, he had only two questions to ask him : “ Did he 
approve of an established Church as the means of training up 
men to be Christians 1 ” He did ! “ Did he prefer any other 

Church to the Anglican 1 ” He did not ! That was enough.” 
To this I said that I could on those terms be myself a clergy- 
man. We Dissenters are in the habit of abusing the laxity 
of principle that allows of this. Now, though I could not 

* The saying of Charles II., that Presbyterianism was not the religion of . 
a gentleman, has done more for the Established Church than a whole library 
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on such - terms take orders, yet I rejoice that others can. 
Were all men rigidly scrupulous on such points, — I mean the 
points of heretical notions, — the Church would be filled by 
corrupt or infatuated men, who would alike profess orthodoxy, 
and the best men would be the most mischievous. 

January SOtli, — (RydaL) I learned from that when 

^ took orders in the Church, he delivered into the hands 

of the bishop who ordained him a protest, declaring his dis- 
belief in the Athanasian Creed, to which no objection was 
taken. 

This morning I had more talk with Wordsworth than on 
any day since I came. He had his usual flow of conversation. 
We spoke of literatiire. He delivered an opinion unfavorable 
to Hallam’s judgment on matters of taste and literature in his 
great history. I have, to-day, read an equally low estimate 
of Hallam’s judgment of Martin Luther, in a note in Hare’s 
“Mission of the Comforter.” 


H. C. R. TO T. R. • 

30 Russell Square, 25th February. 

An old friend, who has had no slight effect on my course 
of life, is now lying dangerously ill, — John Walter, the con- 
troller rather than the proprietor of the Times. He suffers 
under a complication of complaints. He is an amiable man 
I never saw any act that I could justly characterize as unprin 
cipled. And as to the vulgar notion of bribery, that proves 
only a low state of moral feeling in those who, without evi 
deuce, are so ready to account for what they disapprove of. 

March 18th.- — (Devizes.) Mr. March’s introduction haj 
proved a very great pleasure, — I should say, is proving ; foj 
I am in the middle of the day, having spent a delightful morn 
iug, and being in expectation of an equally delightful evening 
That introduction was to Dr. Brabant, a retired physician 
After breakfasting, and taking a walk . by the canal, dug sinc< 
my school-days, I left my letter at Dr. Brabant’s. I thei 
walked to the Green, which brought to my mind seeing m] 
mother on the stage-coach in the summer of 1788, and think 
ing her altered, and being for a moment pained, t In ni] 

^ A gentleman who now holds a distinguished position in the Church oi 
England. 

t See Vol. I. p. 8. 

w 
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to-day, congratulating him on the work, and the prospect of 
public opinion in favor of the Master’s notions. 

Aiml 26 th. — I went early to Wordsworth, at his nephew’s, 
in the West Cloisters, and sat with him while young Wyon 
took a model of his head, for a bas-relief medallion. 

May 16th , — My brothers were together great part of the 
day. They are both old men in appearance, but Hab looks 
the oldest. What strangers may think of me, in company 
with them, I cannot tell. Our united ages are 225 years, viz. 
77, 76, 72, — an unusual family life. 

May 25th, — This day devoted entirely to Miss Denman’s 
sad affair with her brother’s creditors. I early received a 
note from her, stating that Flaxman’s casts, tSic., must all be 
sold. I went to her, and found her in a state of gi'cat distress. 
On this I accompanied Captain Sinclair to Erskine Forbes. I 
then went to Edwin Field, who took up Miss Denman’s case 
with warmth. Fie took me to Mr. Bacon, ^ Q. C., who, as well 
as Field himself, from pure love of fine art, will, without fee 
or reward, do all that can be done for Miss Denman, or rather 
to preserve Flaxman’s works for the public. 

H. C. B. TO T. R. 

29tli May, 1847. • 

Yesterday was a pamfull}^' interesting day. I attended the 
funeral of Mary Lamb. At nine a coach fetched me. We 
drove to her dwelling, at St. John’s Wood, from whence two 
coaches accompanied the body to Enfield, across a pretty 
country ; but the heat of the day rendered the drive oppres- 
sive. We took refreshment at the house where dear Charles 
Lamb died, and were then driven to our homes. I was fatigued 
and glad to rest before going to a feast. The attendant 
mourners (a most unsuitable word, for we all felt that her 
departure was a relief to herself and friends) were, — 1 , Tal- 
fourd; 2, Ryal and Arnold (East India clerks), Charles Lamb’s 
two executors ; 3, Moxon, \vhose wife is residuary legatee of 
the property, which will consist of a few hundreds, perhaps a 
thousand pounds ; and 4, H. C. R. (w'e four occupied the first 
carriage); 5, Martin Burney, a very old friend ; G, Forster, the 
clever writer of the critical articles in the Exammer, and au- 
thor of ^‘The Lives of Cromwell and other Republican Heroes 
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limes on Coleridge, an old crony of S. T. Coleridge £ 
Lamb, — a worthy enthusiast and injudicious w 
eighth place was intended for Procter, alias Barr^ 
hut he failed to attend. His place was filled hy 
never saw before, an uninvited guest, — Moxhay, 
who has built the Commercial Hall near the Bank, 
tion I have not space to write about. There was 
assumed by the attendants, but we all talked with 
tion of dear Mary Lamb, and that most delightful o 
her brother Charles, — of all the men of genius I 
the one the most intensely and universally to be lo 

Mrs. Arnold to H. C. E. 

Dear Mr. Wordsworth comes forth occasionally t( 
friends, and yesterday morning, when I saw him 
sadly approaching by our birch-tree, I hastened tc 
and found that he would prefer walking with me 
garden boundary to entering the house and enc 
larger party. So we wandered about here, and th' 
panied him to Eydal, and he 'walked back agair 
through the great field, as you can so well picture 
This quiet intercourse gave me an opportunity of 
entirely our dear friends are prepared to bow with 
to God’s 'will. No one can tell better than yoursell 
they will feel it, for you have had full opportuniti< 
how completely Dora was the joy and sunshine of 
but, by her own composure and cheerful submissi< 
ingness to relinquish all earthly hopes and possess 
teaching them to bear the greatest sorrow which 
befallen them. 

June 5th. — Denman’s bankruptcy case came on 
mission er Goulbiirn. Field there. It was agree 
casts, moulds, &c. should be delivered up to Miss 
the payment of £120 (or £130) to the official 
abide the decision of the Commissioner. I paid 
The official assignee behaved very kindly, said he i 
question of law very doubtful, and that the credito; 
w'ell olf if they got £ 120. 

June lOJu — Had a call from Watson,* the scul 

* Watson’s statue of Flaxman is now at the entrance of 
Gallerv, 
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Miss Denman’s casts. I went with him to University College, 
and showed him the things tliere. lie is a zealous admirer of 
Flaxman, and has made a statue of him, and would be glad to 
have it placed with the works of the mastex*. 

I I. C. K. TO T. K. 

18th Juno, 1847. 

.... I have spent more time than usual in reading at tlic 
Athenicum ; and the book whieli is now interesting me is Mrs. 
Coleridge’s new editi(m of luu* father’s “ Biogniplna Literaria.” 
It has many additions, and is well worth reading by all tlu' ad- 
mirers of Colin*idge and \\^>rdswortli. Whoever adminis one 
admires both. 1’he eriti(‘ism on Wordsworth’s style is elabo- 
rate, and by no means un(|ujdiliedly in fa.vorof the ])oet ; but it 
is, in the main, just. C-oh'rulge and Wonlsworth ought never 
to have been couple<l in a <*la.ss as La.k(‘ poets, 'fluy are gnait 
poets of a very distinet, and ev<‘u opposite, eha.ract('r. Soul law, 
as a j)oet, was far below tlnun both. Lamb had mort' g(‘nius 
than Southey, and, as a. ])ros(‘ writer, was <*V(‘U snjx'rior l.o tla^ 
two great ])nets ; for he wrot.i^ tlnan' styles, or ratlu'r, as I 
luaird Dr. Aikin say, he (‘xeelhsl (xpially in tlu^ patln^tit*, tlu^ 
humorous, and th(‘ argunuudatixa*. Of that knot ofgrt‘at num 
only Wordsworth lingers, and lu' will not. att(an|)t to writt*! any 
more. But there is an un|>\iblish(Ml potnu ot gn'at valium 

June J0(h. Talking of Arehd(*a(!ou Hare, Mrs. , in 

answer to my n‘ma.rk that he is proiu^ to idolatry, said: ‘M) 
yes; Iu‘ a.ekuo\vl(‘dges that.. He says lu* has fivi* Po}h‘S, - — 
Wordsworth, Niebidir, Bunst‘n, h\ .Mauriet*, and Ai‘ehd(*a.e<m 
Manning.” But how wlum tlu^ lN>jK*s disagn't* 1 

Juiw Tlu* most int(‘n'st ing oe(ain*('nee of tin* day was 

one not look(*d for: I luul an intimation that. Mr. Waller was 
willing to see me. I called at J(dni Wul((*r’s, and aeroinpauu*d 
him to Printing Houses S([uare ; and tlu'rt* I saw my poor «>hl 
friend on a sofa, in tlu* drawing room, his voiee inarticulate, Mrs. 
Wult<*r repeating what, lui Kni<I. H<* wished nut to speak with 
Mrs, Waltttr, so that, ho etndd Iu‘ar. lb* said he did not fi'(*l 
devout enough ; my answer was that Ids f(*ar pn»ved him to be 
devout. I did not stay many mimit(*s, I have a Kulisfaetion in 
having had this kind hnivedaking, for I have a v^erv friendlv fet*!- 
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{ meeting, — ten members and four visitors, — but it was 

i able. Madge was in the chair ; he said but little, but tba 

: 5 was good. E. Ta^dor brought with him the German coi] 

. ii Spohr, — a burly man in appearance, but his coiiversati' 

I' lively, and he j^rofessed liberal principles. 

, I July IsL — By eleven I was at Dr. Williams’s Library, 

; I! a meeting was held of the subscribers to the proposed C 

. , which takes the name of University Hall. The meeting 

: successful one, inasmuch as all the resolutions proposed ^ 

' I substance adopted, and there was very little speechifying 

> i actual subscriptions were announced to be eight tliousanc 

, !i or four hundred pounds. A council nominated, and ti 

. i appointed for receiving subscriptions and buying land, 

both a trustee and in the council. 

i July 10th, — This morning I received a short note fror 

' j • linan, dated yesterday : At one a. m. my precious E 

^ I your true friend — breathed her last.” Hardly a word : 

•i July 15ili. — I was gratified by a call from J. E. \ 

|i who brought with him the Danish romance-writer, 

I' Christian Andersen, to see my Wielaod. 

I? July 19th, — Between two and three at Field’s, wh 

i were till six. An important meeting. We signed tl 

; ■ tracts with the Duke of Bedford and the builder, for the 

i' of the land (in Gordon Square) and erecting the Uni’ 

Hall. The signers were Mark Phillips, James Hey wood, 
myself, James Yates, Le Breton, Busk, Cookson, E. Fie 
July 30th, — Read in the Times a long eulogy of my 
! !! John Walter, who died on the preceding day. The arti( 

;| !j eloquently wmitten ; with some exaggeration in the ton 

i I donable on the occasion ; but not widely deviating from 

i f truth. The topics were judiciously chosen ; his in’ 

I :| affirmed ; his humanity eulogized ; his active energy i 

j j; jiistly represented to have been the source of the unexc 

I ; prosperity of the concern. Neither his age, nor any 

ordinary details of a life, mentioned. I certainly won 
my testimony to his sincerity and his benevolence. 

; A 2 (yust 22d, — (Bury.) After dining with my brother, 

;• a long walk w'ith Donaldson and Donne : they are two 

i talkers, both scholars and Liberals. One mot Donald 

'{ peated, which I recollect. Some one peevishly compl; 

J You take the wwds oat of my mouth,” Donaldson r 

I “ You are very hard to please ; Avould you have liked it 

h if I had made you swallow them h ” 
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Seiotemhen' 30th. — I walked from Kew to Mortlake, where I 
found Miss F enwick half expecting me. I dined with her and 
Mrs. Henry Taylor, and had a very interesting chat with her, 
partly a tUe-a~tUe. She spoke wdth great kindness of Mr. 
Quillinan, to whom she is going to give the notes on Words- 
worth’s poems which he dictated to her, for she had promised 
them to Mrs. Quillinan. 

October 3d. — Heard an excellent sermon from Madge. It 
was the more remarkable to me, because the sermon was the 
expansion of a thought which I had extracted from Bunsen, so 
well expressed and so significant that it deserves to become an 
axiom : “ Let it never be forgotten that Christianity is not 

thought, but action ; not a system, hut a life.^^ 


H. C. B. TO T. B. 

October 14, 1847. 

.... I have been closeted with Sei'geant Talfourd, both 
yesterday and to-day, preparatory to his bringing out a new 
volume of Lamb’s letters. They will include those he wrote 
to Coleridge, both before and after the dreadful act of his sis- 
ter’s killing his mother. They will enhance our admiration 
and love of the man. It appears, from these letters, that 
Lamb was himself once in confinement for insanity, which last- 
ed a few wrecks. Talfourd has doubted whether it is right to 
give publicity to these letters. I have given a strong affirma- 
tive opinion, and I have no doubt they will soon appear. 

October 20th. — Met to-day my Heidelberg acquaintance, 
Mr. F. Bobertson, and had a most interesting chat. He is. as 
liberal as ever, and has already made himself popular j but he 
has become the object of denunciation by the High Church 
party. He told me of his having been engaged to preach at a 
church at Oxford ; but having the offer of a chapel at Brighton, 
he, with permission of the Bishop, gave up his Oxford incum- 
bency. The Bishop acted liberally in regai’d to the Oxford 
church. Before undertaking it, Bobertson frankly told him 
his vievrs on the question of baptism, and the Bishop took no 
umbrage, but said he liked a -difference of opinion on some 
points. 

October 21st. — I had a letter from Edwin Field, informing 
me that he had succeeded in buying off the claim of Denman’s 


H. C. K. TO T. R. 

10 Western Cottages, Brighton, 22d October. 

.... Your letter was not written in your usual good 

spirits There is no arguing against low spirits. T-hey 

are very illogical, and never listen to reason ; so you must e’en 
let them have their way ; that is, you must not scold, or bully 
them ; there is no use in that. The best thing is to laugh 
them out of countenance ; but then that ’s not my forte, as you 
once said of my forensic exertions : Henry, you are always 

as unsuccessful when you are jocular as Storks is when he is 
serious.” Not that I perfectly assented to your criticism. 
What poet, or orator, ever did to censure of any kindl . ... 

It gives me pleasure to hear that Mrs. Clarkson is in such 
good spirits. We must not forget that good spirits are a better 
test of health than low spirits are of illness. There is frequent- 
ly a low state of the spirits, without a really bad state of 
health ; but good spirits — different from hysterical high 
spirits — are a sign of health not to be disregarded. 

23d October. 

. The only incident belonging properly to Brighton has 
been my finding settled here, as incumbent of one of the 
Chapels of Ease, the Mr. Robertson of w’hom you will find an 
account in my letters written fr'om Heidelberg when I was last 
there, — the eloquent preacher, who delivered a remarkable 
discourse in favor of the Irish. He is a most liberal man ; so 
liberal that I must apply to him the words he has used of Dr. 
Channiiig, of whose writings he is a great admirer : I wonder 
how he can believe so much, and not believe more ” ; only sub- 
stituting “ disbelieve ” or doubt ” for believe.” I repeated 
to him yesterday words which I had uttered to Dr. Arnold : 

I am as convinced as a man can be on any matter of specula- 
tion, that the orthodox doctrines, as vulgarly understood^ are 
false \ but I have never ventured to deny that possibly there 
is an important truth at the bottom of every one of those doc- 
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trines of which they are a misrepresentation,” He interposed 
between the first and second part of this assertion, And so 
am I ” ; and he said nothing when I concluded. He might 
have said, and I am perplexed that he did not : ‘‘ T go further 
than saying it is possible ; I have no doubt that they are all 
substantially true ” ; but he did not. This Robertson has al- 
ready made a sensation, and is popular. He says his popular- 
ity cannot last. He has already driven away some High 
Church ladies, — no men, — and he preached last Sunday in 
favor of the Irish, and against the Protestant English, in a 
way that must have given great offence. He will be a power- 
ful rival to Sortaine.* 

Mr. Estlin to H. C. R, t 

Bristol, October 27, 1847. 

, . . . I am very glad to learn from you Dr. Boott’s opin- 
ion upon the slavery question. In the infallihihiUj of Mr. 
Garrison’s judgment I certainly do not place full confidence, 
but wilwiited in his singleness of purpose, his noble disinterest- 
edness and his indefatigable zeal in the anti-slavery cause. I 
am, however, compelled to confess that, as regards his jiulginent 
on this subject, what he has effected by his fifteen years of 
labor ought to plead for his wisdom ; and those friends who 
have longest and most minutely watched his course are very 
accordant in their decision that his views have evidenced a pro- 
phetic mgacitij 

H, C. R. TO T. R. 

28th October, 1847. 

On Sunday I heard Mr. Robertson preach, and I was very 
much pleased with him. He has raised quite a religious tu- 
mult here. He is fully aware that his Liberalism will make 
many enemies ; but he ought to rely on it, that for every 
enemy so raised he will gain two friends. His eloquence is 
such as to seduce a- large class vrho will be neutral on all points 
of docjtrinc that require consideration and intelligence. He 
has been several times to see me, and there is.no abatement of 
his cordiality. 

^ A very popular and eloquent pi*cachc.r in Lady Huntingdon’s Cliaj)el at 
Brighton. 

t On the outside of this letter H. C. R. has written: “ One of the best of 
the Abolitionists, being a very able surgeon, besides an exemplary man in dis- 
charge of the common duties of life as well as the special obligations imposed 
by the possession of superior abilities in public matters. Son of Dr. Estlin, of 
Bristol, a Unitarian minister.” 

VOL. ir. 16 
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H. C. R TO T. E. 

• 6th November, 1847. 

On Tuesday there dined at Masquerier’s a clergyman, a man 
of family and fortune. He was connected with old Plumer, 
the Herts M. P., whom he visited as a boy, when he played 
with Charles Lamb, whose grandmother was the housekeeper.* 
I found him familiar with the name of Fordham, as. that of a 
large Whig family, and in connection with one of whom he 
related a good electioneering anecdote. There was a Fordham 
who kept a shop, and who, being canvassed, stiffly refused his 
vote. And why? ‘‘Because you voted against the Repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts.” It happened there was 
standing in the shop a journeyman with a pimply nose. 
Plumer called to him : “How long have you been here?” — 
“ More than twenty yeai'S ! ” — “ Tell me, don’t you like a 
drop ? ” — “0 yes 1 ” — “ And every now and then take a 
little more than is quite prudent ? ” — “0 yes, now and then ! ” 
— “ See, now,” cried out Plumer, “ how much better your 
master treats you than he does me ; he has kejit you for 
twenty yeai's who every now and then have done what 3^011 
ought not, and he turns me off for a single fault ! ” The 
appeal with either its equity or its humor was successful, and 
Plumer got forgiveness from the Non-con. My other acquaint- 
ance at Brighton you already have heard enough of. By far 
the most remarkalDle is the Mr. Robertson I have already 
named to you. Who would credit such a thing of me ? — I 
heard three sermons last Sunday ! ! ! I wont in the evening 
to hear Sortaine. In the morning and afternoon I stood in the 
gallery of Robertson’s church. 

The morning discourse was one of the best I ever heard. It 
was on the deterioration of character, evidenced in the life of 
Saul, and excellently developed. His showy and popular 
virtues, which made him the people’s favorite at first, had not 
their origin in any genuine and pure motive, and therefore 
they all left him. It was delivered without any appai'ent note, 
and was full of striking thoughts. The afternoon sermon was 
on the Prodigal Son. A good sermon, but in every respect 
inferior to that of the morning. I have, as emphatically as I 
could, advised him to adopt the practice of writing his second 
sermon ; on the ground chiefly that otherwise he will 
again contract a serious . illness from over-labor, and also 

See “ Blakesmoor in H shire,” in the “ Last Essays of Elia.” 
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lauao he must not neglect the power of composing with 
id propriety, in conformity with the rules of art, while ho 
tivatcs that of immediate composition without the aid of 


N'ovemher 6th. — I attended a University College council 
eting. The Flaxman remains wore mentioned by others, 

I I was therefore led to speak of Miss Denman's intended 
There was but one opinion as to the value of the works. 
November 17th. • — I attended a University College Commit- 
this morning, and there presented Miss Denman’s letter, 
iring to tlie College Flaxmaii’s works in sculpture, which 
had agreed on. The ofibr was well received by the Com- 
itco. 

Novemher ISth. — I found occupation in the forenoon, in 
bting papers in order and in dwawing up resolutions of the 
mcil accepting Miss Denman’s gift. 

H. C. R TO T. R. 

30 Russicix Squark, 20th November, 1847. 

, * . . On 'Wcclucsclay I carried to the University College 
mmittoo a letter from Miss Denman, making an absolute 
fc of Flaxman’s works to the College, imposing no condition ; 
)ugh, as she states that her object is the preservation of 
iso works, and the keeping them together, an implied con- 
ion arises of carrying out this intention to the best of the 
ver possessed by the College 

1 breakfasted yesterday with Sam Rogers, who has promised 
be with me at two to-day, in order to see the works, as they 
) now %Dareh<mml in the College, that he may give an opinion 
w this warehouse may bo converted into a gallery of exhibi- 
n. I’his done, o\ir next and final sto]') will bo to raise, by 
Dscription, the sum requisite for adapting the apartments to 
3 reception of the Avorks, and repairing them to be fit for 

2 roiuns. 

Oil 'I'hursday I attended the other body of functionaries of 

3 College, that is, the Senate, being the Professors. You 
ow that the Senate cannot legally meet hut tiiider the presi- 
uoy of a member of Council. I am the first Vico-Presi- 
nt nominated liy the President, who, now that ho is a mcm- 
r of the Cabinet, vciy seldom attends. I was detained late, 
d, as on tins day the Professors dined together in the Conn- 
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Collegej with draft resolutions about the Flaxmau works. The 
vote accepting the works passed without opposition, and the 
resolutions also, except that a few passages were struck out, 
and verbal alterations made, which I quite approved of. The 
business went off to my satisfaction. After taking a hasty din- 
ner at home, I went to Miss Denman to inform her of the 
proceedings, and she was delighted. But I am afraid I shall 
have some difficulty in raising the money (i. e. for adapting the 
College to the reception of the works). 

November 2Jf.ih. — I went early to Lord Brougham, and told 
him the history of the Flaxman remains, and Sliss Denman’s 
exertions to have them duly preserved. He expressed a strong 
feeling about these works, and the value they would be to the 
College. He signed the resolutions. 

November 30th, — Went with E. Field to Miss Denman’s to 
tea, and there, with Atkinson, f we had a very jdeasant even- 
ing in looking over Flaxman’s drawings, and the casts, &c., in 
the house. I need not say that both Field and Atkinson had 
great enjoyment. At the same time wo had a talk about the 
future work of putting up in the University College the things 
already given to the College, which is to be our immediate 
business, if possible. 


H. C. E. TO T. R. 

Kvdal Mount, December 31, 1847. 

I have to state to yon a fict which is worth knowing. Miss 
Arnold tells me that Madame Bunsen assured her that the 
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ibisliop had distinctly told her that he had read the 
ptoii Lectures, in consequence of the charge against Dr, 
ipden, and that he had found no heterodoxy in them. He 
d only a good deal of chaidty, and he did not think that 
:l do a great deal of harm. Now, if you compare this 
dote with what the Dean stated to the Chapter, that he 
V the Archbishop had written a remonstrance against the 
lintment, you will find there is no inconsistency whatever.^ 
Archbishop might very well say : “ I see no heterodoxy, 

I do not approve of the chai'ge, which may have its source 
arty spirit ; but still there is a charge brought by a very 
3rful body in the Church, and it is very indiscreet to make 
aies of so ^Dugnacious a set as the High Church clergy have 
.1 ages shown themselves to be.” 

he Dean was very manifestly wrong in considering a re- 
strance as equivalent to a protest. Tliey are obviously 
■ dilfercnt in their character. You will have seen in the 
ira, that more than 700 members of Convocation have ad- 
sed Dr. Hampden very respectfully. And Julius Hare, 
ideacon of Surrey, has written a pamphlet in his favor, 
ill I am in the midst of, and only laid down to write to 
It is admirable ! 

y the by, there is nothing of which you stand more in need 
kiry than a society. Pamphlets are things of the 

of the greatest interest at the moment, and yet of so 
isient an interest that .one does not like to encumber him- 
with them. I think you might have a circulating sub- 
:>tion 'pamphlet society, not extending to books, which the 
iic library may supply. -When at Bury I will mention this 
)onaldson and Donne. 

’ there mxist be an absolute power somewhere, I would 
jh rather it should be in the King’s Ministers than in tho 
^y or Churchmen (commonly, by a mischievous misnomer, 
xl the Church). 

Vc h<ave more to fear for the liberties of the country from 
clergy (and the more pious they may be in their habits, 
the more orthodox in their j)retensions, the more daiiger- 
they are) than from any other body in the community. 

Dr. rTnmpdcii, wlio?o. appointment to tho Bishopric of Hercforrl, at tins 
, met with the disapproval of a considcral)le party in tho Chnvcli. The 
[or part of the episcopal bench joined in a remonstrance np:ainst it, and 
dcrowothor, tho Dean of Hereford, went so far ns to memorialize tho 
in against it, and even to vote against liiin.iii the Chapter; but he after- 
Is withdrew his opposition. 
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dll give mo pleasure to learn that your son William, and 
h, have hcou able to communicate some cheerfulness to 
ad abode'. It quite vexed me, I came away without any 
::akon of you, and from Mr. Wordsworth with one of 
not words. Lot us hope that the strong nature which 
Icnco has hlossed him Avith, both in his body and mind, 
)ai)le him to endure an iniiiction imposed on him by a 
lie ccpuilly loves and venerates. 

ive not heard what the Londoners say on the Hampden 
but the lust act I read a report of, by the actual con- 
ion in Bow (Jluireh. I have seen Muiray, the Bishop’s 
ary : ho was present. The scene was quite ludicrous, 
the judge had told the opposers that he could not hear 
the citation for opposers to come forward was repeated, 
ich tlie poophi present laughed out, as at a play. 

(1 this is the legal system Avhich we Dissenters are re- 
lict 1 for att.euiptiug to reform; at all events, such mon- 
i absurdities can lie no longer endured. The Thius speaks 
Ihuiipdeu’s “mission to expose the Church.” But 
^ exposure is the necessary stop to reform. 

miar\f 2Jftk. — I went early to Talfourd’s, where was a 
, not large, but including Lord Campbell, Kelly, and 
.H, who were met to sec a performance of “ Ion.” A neat 
theuti'o AVRH formed in the large drawing-room. Tal- 
,’k eldest sou played Ton with a good deal of grace, and 
lra,ndroth played the King very well indeed. Afterwards 
rfaebeth ” travesty was performed. The same Braudreth 
'(I Macbotli, and made good fun of the character. Tal- 
l, .Tun., played Lady Macbeth. 

hruarff rttL — Called on Talfourd, and gave him all those 
I'H of iiaiub to Wordsworth, (kc., which I thought might 
)ut giving od'cnco he printed. I found Talfourd at work 
.amh’fl pa])om, and I believe he will complete his pub- 
iou of Lamb’s letters with the love with which he began 

‘hru<tr}f Sth. ~ Had at breakfast with me Professor New- 
) JauK.'K Hey wood, and Edwin Field. They came to talk 
,t cmr projumed University Hall. ^ .We obtained from New- 
tho (U'(daration that he Avas willing to accept the office 
rinc-iiml the Hall, clwdiavgmg as such the duties of a 
r at (Oxford or Cambridge. He would require a dwelling- 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

February 12, 1848. 

.... Lately hearing a young man declaim very vehe-‘ 
mently in favor of liberal notions, uttering all the common- 
places of the day, and he appealing to me, I quietly said, I 
should have thought so fifty -years ago, and T like you the bet- 
•ter for not thinking as I do now ” ; and I evaded further ex- 
planation. 

You and I must both smile and sigh, when we recollect ivith 
what ardor we looked forward in our youth to the great bless- 
ing that was about to be shoivered upon mankind by means of 
the free States of America, — glorious and happy land, with- 
out kings and lords and prelates, — the curses of mankind [ 
A new era was to commence, — perfect equality and peace and 
justice. ‘‘ Let thy servant depart in peace, for he has seen 
thy salvation.” Then the next glorious event was the French 
Eevolution ; which made me blush for being an Englishman, 
in the face of an enlightened and wise nation, above all our 
vulgar and brutalizing superstitions, social, political, and re- 
ligious. I do not view the relative character of tho English- 
man and Frenchman as I did fifty years ago ; and yet I am 
not so old, after all, as to be entirely without hope that the 
apparently approaching crisis in the Soiith and West of Europe 
may have a favorable issue. It may end well (I can use only 
the optative mood) : I am by no mdans sure that it will. If 
Austria and France should dare to combine their forces, I fear 
England, Prussia, and Eussia w^ould look on, and lamer' faire. 
But Austria may he deterred by the fear that the people of all 
Italy would he united against them ; and that Hungaiy and 
Bohemia would avail themselves of the opjjortunity to reassert 
their claims. France may be deterred by the universal un- 
popularity of the King, and the fear that the army would not 
be stanch ; Prussia' might not be sorry to see her old rival dis-. 
membered ; and Enssia might think it prudent to leave the 
distant states to themselves, and attend to Turkey. Our 
Ministry would, I hope, be prudent enough to keep aloof ; and 
they would have good reason, being assured that, in case of a 
war, Ireland would bo in. immediate rebellion. 

There ’s a dish of politics for you, all arising out of a rather 
low-spirited old-man-ish view of human life and society. 

February 25th. — At the Athenoeum, I found political ex-^ 
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lent stronger than any I have witnessed for years. Yes- 
\>y it was known that Guizot had resigned. To-day the 
.'t ^ was general, and affirmed in a third edition of the 
iiicle, but not in the that Louis Philippe had ahdi- 

I ; and there were various other reports, not worth re- 
:ng. 

ibruanj 28th, — During all this day the French Revolution 
nearly monopolized my attention. The Moiiifeur of the 
announces all the proceedings of the Provisional Govern- 
b as in the name of the Repuhlique Franr^aise^ and the nar- 
e of the last day of the Chamber of Deputies reads like 
itinuation of the proceedings of the National Convention, 
f fifty years were annihilated. It seems that the late 
[nation of the Provisional Government was the work of 
aiob. 

H. C. R. TO Mrs. Wordsworth. 

7th March, 1848. 

ou are not to expect any news of to-dai/^ in the stricter 
3 of the word ; for I am not aware that this day’s post 
js any new fact of importance. But the present state of 
on the Continent is tremendous. I may partake too 
dy of the cowardice of old age ; but I cannot without 
ise anxiety look forward to what is likely to occur. Yet 
not a fear altogether, without an accompanying hope. It 
seem that the great powers of the Continent have learnt 
lesson, — that they will not attack France ; which, in 
of attack, would be united as one man. The difficulty 
be to keep the French people from attacking the other 
3S. As far as I can learn from several acquaintances, 
allege a personal knowledge of the members of the Pro- 
mal Government, they are not had men. In their per- 
1 character, they are respectable ; that is, they are honest 
That may be true ; but they may not therefore be the 
dangerous. A fanatic, both in religion and politics, may 
he more dangerous on account of the perfect integidty of 
character, and the purity of his motives. In all these 
s, as Goethe says of speculative theology, The poison 
the antidote are so much alike, that it is not easy to dist hi- 
ll them.” 

recollect once hearing Mr. Wordsworth say, half in joke, 
in earnest : I have no respect whatever for "Whigs, but 
VO a gi'oat deal of the Chartist in me.” To be sure he has, 
16 * 
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His earlier poems are full of that intense love of the people, 
as such, which becomes Chartism when the attempt* is formally 
made to make their interests the especial object of legisla- 
tion, as of deeper importance than the positive rights hith- 
erto .accorded to the privileged orders 

March 12th, — I heard two sei*mons by my acquaintance, 
Mr. Robertson. The one in the morning was on the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness. It was admirably practical. He held 
the Temptation to be a vision addressed to Christ’s inner, not 
his external sense. His doctrine is substantially that of 
Hugh Farmer. As he expressed a wish to see that discourse, 
T have sent him that and the one on the Demoniacs, as well 
as Madge’s two sermons on the Union of Christ with God. 
Robertson unites a very wide liberality in speculation with 
Avarm piety and devotional eloquence. He is very popular. 
His second sermon, being one of a series on the life of Samuel, 
was on the abdication of his government, and consequent 
choice of a king. Very decorously, and in a highly religious 
tone, he ‘alluded to the abdication which still fills us with 
anxiety, and spoke of it with great earnestness, and with ar- 
dent Christian aspirations for liberty and peace and order. 
In this sermon he exhorted the rick and great to the discharge 
of their duties tow^ards the lower orders. And I have no 
doubt that many thought he went too far ; but I thought his 
sermon excellent; though not like that of the morning in fe- 
licity of application and in power of expression. I spoke to 
him in the vestry, and accepted his invitation to take tea with 
him. I had a very agreeable chat, both with him and Mrs. 
Robei’tson. I thought him looking thin, and again urged him 
to spare his strength, in which Mrs. Robertson joined. He is 
still very popular, and as liberal as ever. 

March 15th, — The interesting call of the day was on Bun- 
sen, Avho received me most kindly, and expects me in future 
to attend Madame Bunsen’s Tuesday evening %oirm. He 
quite comforted me by the assurance that Germany is in a 
healthy state as respects reform and revolution, — that there 
is no disposition to unite with France, but a strong determina- 
tion to have political reforms. It is a pity that princes do 
not concede till the concessions are demanded by the masses. 
When the people demand no more than what is right, one 
cannot blame them. • 

March 22(1. * — In the evening at Madame Bunsen’s first 
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'ce. I got into a disa,grceable talk with an American, 
om I left abruptly, because, in defence of slavery, he spoke 
‘ Our Saviour.” On this I bolted, saying, “ There is no 
continuing the subject ” ; and 1 added, loud enough, I fear; 
be heard, “ This is disgusting.” 

March 26th, — I breakfasted with Rogers, and met there, by 
introduction, Layard, and also Moxoii and Garrick, who 
i been making the most striking likeness I have yet seen of 
►rds worth, — a miniature full-length j but it is too sad in 
iression. 

March 80th, — I found “ The Life of Erskine ” one of the 
st agreeable of Campbell’s lives, because it brought to my 
ollection my early admiration of that wonderful creature 

0 shared my love with Mrs. Siddons. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russell Square, 22d April, 1848. 
... It was with a feeling of predetermined dislike that I 

1 the emdosity to look at Emerson at Lord Northampton’s, a 

buight ago ; when, in an instant, all my dislike vanished. He 
5 one of the most intei*esting countenances I ever beheld, — 
ombination of intelligence and sweetness that quite disarmed 
. I was introduced to him 

May 2d, — I dined at the anniversary dinner of the Anti- 
irian Society. I took Emerson with me, and found he was 
Dwn by name. I introduced him to Sir Robert Inglis, and 
srwards to Lord Mahon. The evening passed off with great 
diality. There was mention of Amyot’s retirement from 
! Vice-Presidentship. When, therefore, the Vice-President’s 
ilth w^as given, I rose to respond,, and, saying I had been his 
md fifty-two years, delivered a short eulogy on him. Collier 
k the chair when Lord Mahon retired, and we w’cre meny ; 
)d"natured sparring between Disney and myself ; Dwarris 
ik part. I gave the law to him. He was very civil. Emer- 
L retired early, after responding to his health briefly and well. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

6th May, 1S48. 

r am particularly pleased with your illustration of the value 
anecdotic letters, by imagining our enjoyment had we foimd 
imily record of that glorious old Non-con. . De Foe, shaidng 
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with Bunyan the literary honors of the sect, and acknowledg- 
ing no otlier chief than John Milton. The extreme facility of 
printing, and consequent habit of making everything known in 
tills age, will place our posterity in a diiferent state from our 
own. They will bo oppressed by the too much, where we suffer 
from the too little. 

May Gth. — I had at breakfast Robertson and Joseph Hutton. 
When they left me, I called on Boott. I was deeply concerned 
at tlui opinion he expressed of Robertson’s state of health. 

May IGth, — I had a very agreeable breakfast this morning. 
My friend E. ETcld accompanied Wilkinson and Phillips (house- 
mate with Wilkinson), and they stayed with me a considerabk 
time. Wilkinson developed his Swedenborgianism most inof- 
feusivcly ; and his love of Blake is delightful. It is strange 
that I, who have no imagination, nor any power beyond that of 
a logiciil understanding, should yet have great respect for re- 
ligious mystics. 

I-L C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russelu Square, Otli Juno, 1848. 

.... Tuesday, T hoard Emerson's first lecture, “ On the 
Laws of Thought ” ; one of those rhapsodical exercises of mind, 
like (loleridgc'H in his ‘‘ Table Talk,” and Carlyle’s in his Lec- 
tures, which leave a dreamy sense of pleasure, not easy to 
analyze, or rondor an account of, .... I can do no better than 
tell yon what Harriet Martincau says about him, which, I think, 
admirably describes the character of his mind. ^ '' He is a man 
80 ml that I do not wonder at his not being apprelieiid- 

od tillho is Hoon. His influence is of a curious sort. There is a 
vague nubleiioss and thorough sweetness about him, which move 
people to their very depths,* without their being able to explain 
why. The logicians have an incessant triumph over him, but 
tiioir trhimph is of no avail. He conquers minds, as well as 
luMirts, wherever ho goes ; and without convincing anybody s 
reason of any one thing, exalts their reason, and makes their 
minds worth more than they ever were before.’^^ 

June ^ 7 tk — I heard a lecture by Emerson on domestic 
lilt*. Ills picture of childhood was one of his most successtul 
Hkctchcs. I enjoyed the lecture, which was, I dare say, the 
most liberal ever heard in Exeter Hall. I sat by Cookson, and 
also .by Mrs. Joseph Parkos. Those who have a passion tor 
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ar ideas,” shake ‘their heads at what they cannot redxice to 
ositious as clear and indisputable as a sum in arithmetic. 
,10 frightful massacre at Paris has conhrmed our worst fears, 
government lias succeeded, at a much larger expense of 
i than it would have cost Louis Philippe to succeed also, 
well Shakcs^iearo has said the thing : — 

“ \Vc but teach 

Bloody instmetioiis, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventors.” 

ihj 20th, — This was a busy and interesting day. Wore I 
^ or thirty years yonngor, it would bo most interesting ; for 
3 are grounds for hoping that it will he a memorable day. 
,)gau to me by Madge, his Avife, the two elder Miss Stans- 
1 , and Miss Hutton breakfasting with mo. At half past 
VO, wo all repaired to Gordon Square, whore the first stone 
fnivovsity Hall Avas laid. The actors avcvc Mark Pliilips 
Madge on the ground. Then an adjournment to University 
.)go, Avhero Nowmau delivered an inaugural addi'css, Avhich 
IS to have conciliated every one. It will be printed. It 
nl)led,as I told him, the egg-dance of Mignon, in “ Wilhelm 
;tor.” 1 Avas ho impressed by the speech, that I moved the 
ks of the mooting for it ; and though Avhat 1 said had 
ing in it, and Avas very short, yet the lAwmth of my mun- 
ohtained it appLniso. There Avoro several houi’s between 
mooting and our dining, that is (about thirty of ns) at the 
imasons’ Tavern, and this time I spent at the Athemeum. 
ho dinner Avas also very agrccablo. I Avas placed next 
man, wlio Avas next the Chairman, Mark Philips : Madge, 
John Taylor, opposite; and next me. Busk. The d inner 
b oir well, as, indeed, everything did, from the beginning to 
end. The C’hairnian in his opening address at the gi’oiind, 
Madge in his short address, and particularly in the prayer, 

5 botli Avhat tlioy ought to ho, so that no one scomod to bo 
[jpointod. The cxceilcnco of NoAvman’s address lay in the 
with Avhich ho asserted, Avithout oflcncc, the power of 
ling an institution open to all opinions whatoAxu’, even Jew 
Mahoinotiui. It Avlll be curious, when the speech is print- 
!',() look more closely at this tl)an can he done when one only 
ns. At tlio dinner, I Avas called upon to propose the health 
he ('hairmau ; and tliat I did also feelingly. We had 
val visitors at the dinner, Madge, Newman, Davison, At- 
on, Donaldson, and Jay (builder). Dr. A. T. Thomi)sc)u 
also prosont. Tho spcooh-making was not woi^dy. I be- 
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lieve the general impression was, that the opening was a good 
auguiy. 

July 21sL — While I was at dinner, Robertson from Brighton 
called. He is on his way to the lakes. 1 have given him a 
line to Quillinan, and shall write to Mrs. Wordsworth about 
him. Having engaged him to take tea with me, I also asked 
him to bring with him Mr. Roscoe, and two of the young ladies, 
which ho did ; and we had a pleasant cup of tea together, I 
like the conversation of Mr. Roscoe.^ We talked of old times j 
and when they left me, I went to Hunter’s, with whom I sat 
up late. He talks candidly about the Univei^sity Hall. He, 
of course, thinks that our hall will be patronized only by the 
centrifugal Unitarians. He and Robertson differ much. 

H, C. R. TO T. R. 

Lincoln, 28tli July, 6 a. m. 

.... We left London at half past eleven, a. m., and were 
here, at Lincoln, at five.t These rapid movements have already 
ceased to excite wonder. My drive was pleasant enough : I 
had companions I knew, — Britton, the author of Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities ” ; Hawkins, of the Athenaeum ; and Hill, 
brother of the Sheriff of London, a bustling, good-natured man, 
who has taken the labor of managing off my hands, — a service 
I gladly receive. 

We walked up the hill on which the glorious cathedral 
stands, the west front of which is much praised ; but I have 
had pleasure in learning that it was to have been pulled down, 
if a reforming bishop had not died prematurely. This Norman 
front is quite incongruous, considered as one with the rest of 
the edifice. 

Tuesday was the day of initiation, and of long speeches ; we 
had only too much of them. The Bishop of Norwich resigned 
his post to the Earl Brownlow, as President, and the Marquis 
of Northampton was a frequent. and very respectable speaker ; 
and also the Bishop of Lincoln (Kay). These four * were the 
matadores of the whole meeting. 

There was also a public dinner, at which were 240 ladies and 
gentlemen. Here the same noble and prelatical orators. The 
Bishop of Norwich as playful as a school-boy, with a kindheart- 
edness and social benignity that pleased me infinitely more 

^ Sec Vol. I. p. 455. 

I To attend a congress of the Archaeological Society. 
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i the religious tone of an after-dinner speech from the 

Id-be Bishop, the Dean of whose speech at such a 

j and place was cant. 

n Tuesday the business of "the meeting began. We had 
'' learned and most interesting lectures on this marvellous 
-edral, and these lectiu'es will spread a taste for antiquarian 
lies, which will do good. 

esterday we made om* first exem^sion, viz. to Gainsborough, 
igly uninteresting town on the Trent. But it has an old 
Lsion, famed in history for certain visits to it by Henry 
r., of which Hunter gave us an account in a paper, 
ut we had a double attraction : first, in a very interesting 
church on the road ; and on our return we were entertained 
be seat of Sir Charles Anderson with a capital cold colla- 
or luncheon. We had a merry party in a four-horsed car- 
e ; for these excursions are by no means dry and pedantic 
ies, as you may imagine. I confess to all I meet, I make 
e journeys merely on account of the social pleasure I re- 
B ; and I perceive that it is because I give as well as take 
ais respect that I am well received, though certainly one 
le least learned of the Archseologians who attend these 
tings. 

H. C. R. TO Talfourd. 

30 Russell Square, 3cl August, 1848. 
he Final Memorials ” were sent to me as I was setting 
on the Archa3ological exclusion to Lincoln, and I packed 
a up. But I thought it a profanation to expose them to a 
7 , busy crowd. It was after I had spent hours in the 
edral that I first ventured to look into them, and I have 
. them through, in nearly entire solitude, with an enjoy- 
t not weakened, but chastened, by tender recollections, 
ry page of your own composition exhibits the congeniality 
3irit that qualified you to be the biographer of Chaides and 
y Lamb. 

f your characterizations, I was especially pleased with those 
eorge Dyer, Godwin, and Coleridge. In this' part of your 
1 thought I perceived a subtlety of discrimination which 
not jar with that flow of sentiment in which you elsewhere 
ilge when brooding over the objects of your attachment, 
veil when I could not respond to all the praise, I loved you 
more for the ivill to praise ; and recollected that you wrote 
he principle which characterizes all Goethe’s critical writ- 
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ings, - — that of expatiating on the good, the positive, and of 
passing over in silence the defective, or the mistaken, as if it 
was a nonentity, — a mere negation 


Quillinan to H. C. E. 

Loughkigg Holme, August 12, 1848. 

.... I devour newspapers with uncomfortable appetite. 
France, Italy, Germany, Ireland; what a mess ! I wish Smith 
O’Brien had run away and escaped, for though he deserves to 
suffer the extremity of the law (if he is not of unsound intel- 
lect), it is not wise, if it can be avoided, to make Lord Edward 
Fitzgeralds, Emmets, <fec. of Irishmen. Hanging in Ireland 
for political offences is a great glory, and endears the martyr 
to the millions. Yesterday, as I happened to be on the terrace 
at Eydal Mount, no less than fifty or sixty (I counted forty- 
eight, and then left off) cheap-trainers invaded the poet’s prem- 
ises at once. They walked about, all over the ten-aces and 
garden, without leave asked, but did no harm ; and I was 
rather pleased at so many humble men and women and lassies 
having minds high enough to feel interest in Wordsworth. I 
retreated into the house ; but one young lady rang the bell, 
asked for me, and begged me to give her an autogi-aph of Mr. 
Words wot'th. I had none. Where could she get one 1 ” I 
did not know. Her pretty face looked as sad as if she had lost 
a lover. — Excuse great haste, for I am very busy working at 
Camoens ; and though I do little, the day seems too short, 
there are so many visitors. 

P. S. — When you see Mrs. Clarkson, teU hei-, if you like, 
that I remember well that week when she -svent more than 
once to sit by the bedside of the- dead mother of my children.* 
It was a fancy of hers which touched me greatly. 

August 24 th, — Took a walk with Donaldson. An interest- 
ing chat on religion, he striving to reconcile conformity with 
extreme liberality of opinion. I know no man who more in- 
geniously explains the Trinity, which from him is harmless as 
an insignificant doctrine. 

Septemher 2d. — In the afternoon I was taken a drive by 

* Quillinan’s finet wife was a daughter of Sir Egerton Bridges, and a few 
weeks after giving birth to her younger daughter, 

“ She died 

Tl^rough flames bi-eftthed nn her from her own fl^side.*’ 
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Donaldson, I riding with him on the box, Mrs. Donaldson, (fee., 
within. The more I see of him, the more liberal I find him ; 
and of his talents, my estimate rises. His book on the 
Greek Drama was written when he was twenty-four ; he is now 
thirty-se\ren years old. Yet he lost five years in a lawyer’s 
office, from fourteen to nineteen. 

September 27th. — I heard a lecture on digestion (part of a 
course on the physics of human nature), by Wilkinson at the 
Whittington Club. I Avas very mxich pleased Avith him : his 
voice clear, manner collected, like one who knew what he Avas 
about ; his style rich, a good deal of originality in his meta- 
phors and a little mysticism, tending to show that there is in 
the universe a digestive or assimilative process going on, 
which connects man with nature, and the present with the 
other life. 

October QtJi. — I w’ent out early and breakfasted with 
Rogers ; a small and agreeable pai-t}^, — only Samuel Sharpe, 
Harness ^ and sister, and Lord Glenelg. Samuel Sharpe said 
but little, but what he said was very good. The recent con- 
viction of Smith O’Brien Avas a matter of doubt, but most 
thought an execution necessary, though Samuel Sharpe 
thought it would lead to murders of landlords. 

October 17th. — I heard an admirable inaugural lecture from 
De Morgan, AN'orth a more elaborate notice than I can take of 
it. Its object Avas to repress the system of carrying on college 
education by the aid of rew^ards, as only one degree less bad 
than the exploded system of punishments ; and he represented 
as mischievous the system of studying for an examination. 
The students should be directed to the specific study by their 
sense of its worth, Avithout the aid of fellowships, scholarships, 
or rcAvards. He affirmed that the best rule for a student w^ould 
be,, to disregard any expected or probable examination. The 
spirited style, the striking illustration, altogether rendered this 
a most remarkable exhibition. I whispered to Newmian at the 
close, “ Though the cholera is not contagious, yet boldness is.” 
The lecture gave general satisfiiction. 

October 30th. — (Brighton.) I called on Robertson, Sen.,t 

^ The first time I dined with Harness was in 1839, and I met Babbage. 
Harness was preacher at Regent Square Church. In youth he was a friend of 
Loi'd Byron, and lias himself written some elegant poems. He was and is a 
man of" taste, of High Clmrch principles, and liberal in spirit. Among our 
common friends were.Tohn Kenyon and Miss Burdett Coutts. — H. C. R. 

t Formerly a lawyer in the West Indies, where he made his fortune. — 
H. C. R. “ 



no favoritism for the sake of the individual chosen to be the 
instructor. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

Bkigiitox, 3d November, 1848. 

* ... You have been led by the annual borough elections 
to express regret at the abandonment of the old system of self- 
election. Now in this I can by no means agree with you. 
Whatever inconveniences follow from the present system, it 
has at least the merit of inducing a large proportion of the 
people to give some attention to public matters, who would 
otherwise be absorbed by practices of the intensest and gross- 
est selfishness, far exceeding in malignity all the evils that arise 
out of the present system. 

This visit to Brighton has been somewhat shorter than 
usual, — of only nine days j but it has been quite as pleasant 
as ever. My time has been fully occupied. My kind host, 
Masqucricr, is in very good health, though not quite so active 
as he once was. He is very much devoted to his wife, 
whose health he watches with anxious care, and who has 
shown the power of a strong constitution in resisting severe 
and dangerous chronic diseases. 
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L Friday t luado Homo iutorostiug calln, •--- ono on tho vciy 
r proachor tSortaiuo, in Lady lliiiitiiigdon’s connection, — 
at liivorilo with tho llaldancH, and at tho same time with 
11 0 cumbiuoH zeal with liberality in an omiuent degree, 
ly uLso 1 called with .MaHti^uorier on .Sam Kogorn, who in 
with luH nisler. She in woiidorfiilly recovered from 
yHis ; that in, who can receive visity in her cduiir, and la 
ual by hrariut/, though hIiu in scarcely able to hold a couver- 
lu Uogers is very Irieiully, thungix ho retains his powers 
imsm. It has l)eon said of him that he is tho man of 
1 ‘uus actions- and unkind words. 

i Sunday moruing 1 lieard Sortaiue, and in tho afternoon 
very remarkable man, .Mr. Robertson, of wliom 1 have 
on lro([Uout]y of late, lie is an admirable preacher, and 
: s(Mit in his iduipel is taken, M'liilo he gives great (dlenco 
ighd'hurehuieu and (Jonservativo politicians, he iias lately 
ered an atldress to tho Workiugmau’s Assoeiatiou,^ ro- 
able for t.lie liultlnesH with which he avoided all courluH/ 
r while ho advocated their ca\ise. Ho attacked 

)allut and other popular delusions. I shall take to town 
co[)i(^s of his aildn^Ks. I, H[)eut ono evening with him, 
had several long walks. I have urged him in vain to 
up his chure.h, and go to Madeira. Hr, Watson, howovor, 
Dr. Hall, say liis lungs are not anbeted j and though his 
Is wish it, ho will not go while ho thinks ho is able to do 
I used tho strcJUgcHt jairsuasivo : 1 told him frankly 
>nglit his sermons unequal in power to those I heard 
jrly. 

n. 0, IL TO T. IhVYNTICR, I'iStJ.t 

ATmcN^^cuM, 12l:h Uftcembor, 1648. 

awoke early this morning, and thought at once of tho 
arti(’le lai Prison ])iHtnf)lino. I muse.d for a time on 
1 r(jeolh'ci('d of th(5 pa.p(W, and hronght myself to the 
iction (conllrnH^il hy tho ])erusal of tho whole artic.le), 
well wril.t.en as it is, and W(^U put as ono or two ])oiuts 
d;ill as an invt'stigatiou of tho subje(*,t tho whole thing is 
ether worihlt^ss, - « and that bee.auso tho ono or two lead- 
[(h'as, of whi<^h tln^ rest of tho com])osition is a mere 
ifieation, art^ l(‘ft unprovcal, being monj assumptions and 

All AtlilriHH tteliviMT.il at the OpiMiuif? of th<i Workinginmi'B InatUiito, 
iidiiv, f)rtolM*r 28, IMS.” Sno “ f.i’cture.s iind AilthusyeB,* ' p. 1. 
police miigl.Htnvto. .See untc^ p. 1711. 
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not going to the bottom of the subject. The one thought, 
indeed, on which everything turns, is that it is not prevention, 
or correction, which is the main rule or guide in the measure 
of punishment, but a sense of justice ; and no attempt is made 
to ground this sense of justice on any law of nature, any ab- 
stract rule of right derived from the will or law of God ; but this 
moral sense, or conscience of society’', is in terms declared to be 
determined through regular legislative and judicial institutions! 
This is either very foolish or very monstrous. I will take one 
palpable example or illustration. In America, a Christian, 
country, it is proclaimed by their ‘‘ legislative and judicial in- 
stitutions ” that it is a crime to receive stolen goods, knowing 
them to be stolen ; and therefore a man is sentenced to capital 
punishment who robs a slave-owner of his property by assisting 
the slave in stealing himself from his lawful owner. The law 
of the land declares that a man has a right to buy the child 
at the mother’s breast,* and sell it as soon as it is a valuable 
commodity ; and the master punishes with cruel tortui'es the 
woman who will not breed children for his service, he having 
a right to the fruit of her body ; though, when he bought her, 
he knew that she or her ancestor had been stolen. 

I take this example, because it shows the extreme absurd- 
ity of resting the principle or measm^e of punishment on 
law. 

We have, in our own country, enormously unjust laws, though 
none so atrocious as this. But we have atrocities of our own, 
more directly bearing on the subject of Prison Discipline, 
which show the worthlessness of the rule laid down by this 
writer. 

To go back to the question. The writer maintains that we 
have a natural sense of justice; where there is guilt, there 
ought to be retribution, and we are more anxious for this than 
for cither correction or prevention. For the sake of argu- 
ment, let it he granted ; but then the author of this rule 
ought to ■ show us in what, guilt consists, and how it is ascer- 
tained. What is the measure of the guilt of a poor child 
bred in a night-cellar, who has from liis infancy lived onl}'’ with 
thieves and * prostitutes 'I Synipathy and imitation are in- 
stincts appertaining to our common nature. Your son was 
made happy by your and his mother’s praises, when he brought 
home the certificates of liis good character at school. A child 
such as I have mentioned, at his age, being sent out by his 
parents to beg or steal, is flogged if he comes home at night 
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)ut anything, and rewarded by their praises, or perhaps a 
. or other luxury, when he brings home plunder. Pie 
lever heard property spoken of but as something which 
efolks have got, and which he ought to get from them if 
an. Of law and magistrates, and right and wrong, he 
rs nothing but what he has heard from thieves and pros- 
es. It is sheer cant and nonsense to say that his natural 
iiencc should have taught him better. The natural con- 
ce of the clerical and legal slaveholder has not taught him 
niquity of slavery, which is a much greater iniquity than 
thefts of the poor boy, and more opposed to natural 
:Ce. Yet the writer in the Times would condemn the boy 
uiiislinient, as just, and he would perhaps honor the 
rican slaveholder. I say perhaps,” because I know not 
he thinks. I know that [ have heard you often apologize 
nd apparently justify, slavery, while you abuse abolition- 
and yet, in other respects, I believe you to be a com 
tious and upright man. Therefore, I say, I cannot admit 
brce of the argument, that the child ought, in spite of liis 
ntable education, to be sensible of the wrong he does in 
dng. 

on the contrary, say, that whether the child be guilty or 
he • must be stopped in his thievish habits, both for his 
sake and the sake of society. In a case like that I have 
d, — not a fancy case, but one which you know to be of 
’ occurrence, — I do not consider the child as at all guilty. 
act is culpable, but the guilt is to be imputed to the mass 
iciety, which has not given him an education. The real 
Luals are the legislators and the magistrates, who have 
3 no provision for the masses. 

io not deny that cases may be imagined, in which we have 
ht to require a moral sense, even in the uneducated, llec- 
fc, however, that property is a creature of the law, not 
led on any naticral sense, but on the experience of its 
isity for the well-being of society. The law of nature is 
of Rob Roy : — 

“ That they should take who have the power, 

And thcj' should keep who can.” 

jty steps in, but it shamefully neglects its duty when it 
■aims a law, and makes no provision for its being known, 
der to its being obeyed. 

le individual in whom a moral sense has never been gen- 
fd (for it is not innate, at least it does not extend to the 
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EUTHANASIA. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 






a. The rest- of the day I spent for the most part in calls, 

i I have seen nearly all my old friends 

Fox How is the head-quarters of Whiggery in this corner, 
Kydal Mount is of High-Churchism. I am hold to he a 
•t of aiiomal}" among the varieties of goodness here, with 
3 licentia loqueiidi which is given to the fool of the drama, 
the old bachelor and self-willed opinionist of the novel. 

The firm handwriting of your letter does not permit me to 
3ribe its being only half its usual size to weakness. In 
^ard to what you say of health, I should, in your place, feel 
xed at the announcement that I should survive my com- 
riiit. I know none on the whole less painful. The 
thanasia of the Greeks — the beautiful death, that is, of 
ere old age — is not in the catalogue of maladies in any of 
ir modern bills of mortality. Therefore I should well like to 
me to a compromise with the old enemy, and bargain for 
Lbmitting to him, after your fashion, about five years and 
iree months afterwards.* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

1849. 

\ ANUARY Bd. — I spent my night well by writing a long 
I letter to Heniy after I was left alone.f It was my first 
jttcr to him, and I have given it an extraneous value by ask- 
ig Wordsworth to add his autograph. 

January 6 th, — After finishing Clough s poem in hexame- 
ers,t I heard from Dr. Green that Hartley Coleridge was just 
[ead. He died between two and three o’clock. ^ He was m his 
ifty-second year. Everybody in the valley pitied and loved 
dm. Many a one would echo the words, 

I could have better spared a better man.” 

Januani lltli. — The funeral of Hartley Coleridge took 
dace. His brother Derwent, Wordsworth, Qmllinan, and 
ingus Fletcher were present, besides the medical men. 

* H. C. R. was about five yeai-s and throe montlis younger than his brother 
riiomas. 

t H. C. R.’s great-nephew. 

X ‘-The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich.” 
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H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Atiten/Eum, 12tli January, 1849, p, m. 

I took leave of the poet yesterday morning at twelve, when 
he attended the faneral of Hartley Coleridge. During the 
performance of the ceremony I sat with dear Mrs, Words- 
worth, and had more than two hours’ quiet chat with her. I 
barely caught a glimpse of Wordsworth on his retmm. It 
ramed while the solemn service was read, and I shall be glad 
to know that the attendance did him no harm. I had ob^ 
served before that his spirits were not, as I feared they w'ould 
be, affected by the occurrence, and I left Rydal with the conv 
fortable assurance that his grief is now softened down to an 
endurable sadness.* 

I have no anecdotes worth reporting of my last week at 
Eydal. 

I made the round of calls and visits. The last day I at- 
tended a grand party at Mr. Harrison’s, the magistrate and 
squire of Ambleside. I am known • generally « there, and on 
the great poet’s account noticed. But how soon will this end ! 
how soon will everything end ! at least eveiything of which 
we have definite knowledge. The infinite sphere belongs to our 
aspirations ; the also infinite circles of our hopes, wishes, and 
feelings, certainly of higher character and deeper importance 
than our knowledge ! 


Quilltnan to H. C. R. 

Lough R iGG Holme, Jannary_12, 1849. 

You were unluckily gone before T returned to Rydal Mount 
after Hartley Coleridge’s funeral. It was a bitter day. I 
hope you got home without accident or inconvenience. I 
dined at the Mount, and your cheering presence was much 
missed by your host and hostess, as well as by myself. 

But I write to you now merely to thfink you for having 
given me a great and unexpected pleasure, by leaving witli 
me The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,” which Mrs. Arnold, 
too, had recommended me to read. 1 'was very iniwilling to 
commence it, for I detest English hexameters, from Sun*ey’s 
to Southey’s ; and Mr. Clough’s spondaic lines are,- to my ear, 
detestable too, — that is, to begin with. Yet I am really 
charmed with his poem. There is a great deal of mere prose 

This was H. C. K.’s last visit to Kydal during Wordsworth’s lifo. 
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and the worse, to my taste, for being prose upon stilts ; 
take it for all in all, there is more freshness of heart and 
and sense in it than it has been my chance to find and 
in any poem of recent date, — perhaps I ought to say 

I ill any recent poem of which the author is not yet much 
vvii ; for I have no mind to depreciate Alfred Tennyson, 
any other man who has fairly won his laurel. 

[r- Wordsworth, to-day, came to me through snow and 
t, and sat for an hour in his most cheerful mood. Some 
. about his grandchildren led him back to his own boyhood, 
he related several particulars which it would have done 
good to listen to ; for some of them were new to me, and, 
.lably, would have been so to you. He talked, too, a good 
L about the Coleridges, especially the S. T. 0 . If I had 

II iuelined to Boswellize, this would have been one of my 
H for it. Ho was particularly interesting. 

hope all the Elaxmans will soon be lodged to your mind, 
i should toll your brother to make a bequest of the marble 
t of yourself to the London University, to be placed in tho 
LO room with them, as a record that it was you who were 
nly instrumontal in securing them for the said University, 
n getting them worthily installed there. The bust is excel- 
[IS a likeness, and more than respectable as a work of art, 
ugh it is not by a LTaxman. 

H. C. R. TO Miss Fenwick. 

30 Russell Square, 16tli January, 1849. 
rhe account I have to give of our friends is so much better 
u that of last year, that I should certainly have sent it, 
u if I had not received a friendly intimation of your wish 
icar IVom mo. 

! found Mr. Wordsworth more calm and composed than I 
foeted. Whatever his feelings may he, he appears to have 
m under control. I fcfivccl that the visit to the churchyard 
Tiiesdjiy with Mr. Coleridge, to lix on the spot where 
rtley might be interred, would overset him ; hut, on the 
itniiy, I returned with him alone, and he talked with per- 
b seif-[)osBOssion. Dear Mrs. Wordsworth is what she al- 
yn was ; I see no cliange in lier, but that the wrinkles of 
■ care-worn countenance are somewhat deeper. Poor Miss 
uxlsworth I thought sunk still further in insensibility. By 
I by, Mrs. Wordsworth says that almost the only enjoy- 
roL. n. 17 ^ 
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ment Wordsworth seems to feel is in bis attendance on her, 
and that her death would be to him a sad calamity. I 
thought our friend James a shade younger and more amiable 
than ever. He had an opportunity of rendering himself very 
useful, by his attendance on poor Hartley, during all my stay 
at Hydal. Derwent Coleridge spent a great part of his timo 
with us at the Mount, and helped to keep otf the sadness 
which seemed ready to seize its inmates. He has this advan- 
tage over his brother, — and, to a dcgi’ee, over his father 
also, — • that he has full power over his faculties. 

Quillinan was, as usual, quietly poring over his laborious 
work, his version of Camoens’s epic, from which he never can 
gain emolument or fame. 

Dear Mrs. Arnold is supplied with daguerreotype repre- 
sentations of her three wandering boys,- — the soldier, the 
sailor, and the colonist, — and seems to have an anxious 
enjoyment in dreaming over the possibilities of their con- 
dition in the varieties of their adventurous lives. Mrs. 
Fletcher is as lively as ever, and seems quite happy in her 
children. 

Miss Martineau makes herself an object of envy by the 
success of her domestic arrangements. She has built a cottage 
near her house, placed in it a Norfolk dairy-maid, and has her 
poultry-yard, and her piggery, and her cow-shed ; and Mrs. 
Wordsworth declares she is a model in her household economy, 
making her servants happy, and setting an examine of activity 
to her neighbors. She is at the same time busy writing the 
continuation of Knight’s Pictorial History of England,” and 
has just brought out a small volume entitled Household 
Education,” which has proved successful, and probably with 
good reason. 

February 7tli, — Finished Macaulay’s delightful volumes to- 
day. One sentence I must here copy, as the wisest in the 
work. Commenting on the famous declaration of the Conven- 
tion Parliament that the throne was vacant by the abdication 
of King James the Second, he says: ^^Such words are to bo 
considered, not as words, but as deeds. If they effect that 
which they are intended to effect, they are rational, tliough 
they may be contradictoiy. If they fail of attaining tlioir 
end, they are absurd, though they carry demonstration with 
them. Logic admits of no compromise. The essence of politics 
is compromise.” 
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Quiluinan to H. C. II. 

Lougiirigg PIooie, June 20 , 1849 . 

. . . I am much amused with the extract you have 
' mo from Southey’^ “ Commonplace Book.” Two or three 
d,hs ago at a missionary charity sermon in a church in this 
hboi’hood, I heard the preacher (a good and worthy man 
i.s too) advocate the cause of the mission on the ground 
i -if we did not Christianize the rising generation in the 
b, ciglit hundred millions of Oriental babies would infallibly 
Ipomcd to eternal perdition ! What would Southey have 
to this startling announcement ? . . . . 

\thf 10th. — (Bury.) A break in the uniformity of my 
y life. I read to the ladies at Sir John Walsham’s Burke’s 
on the Duke of Bedford’s motion on his pension. I read 
ith the same delight I felt more than fifty years ago. It 
nequalled for the union of wisdom and eloquence, pathos 
sublime satire, and is as fascinating as it was when written 
75 G. I believe my party of ladies enjoyed it too. I then 
>nipanicd Lady Walsham to Hardwicke House, and took a 
xcr-limchcon tliero. 

read early in bed Wordsworth’s ^‘Waggoner,” with great 
LSiiro. .Donne had praised it highly. It used not to be a 
)i*itG of mine ] but I discerned in it to-day a benignity and 
ontlo humor, with a view of human life and a felicity of 
,iou, which rendered the dedication of it to Charles Lamb 
Liliarly appropriate. 

""nly 2Gth. — I wrote a letter of congratulation to Mrs. Tal- 
'(1, the news liaviug arrived that her luisband had been 
ointed judge, — an appointment that seems to give general 
Hfaction. My ground of felicitation was, that the repose of 
iciiil life harmonizes better than the wranglings of the bar 
[X the temperament of the poet. Talfourd is a generous 
kind man, and merits his good fortune. 
inc/nd llik . — I concluded the evening by a late call on 
Liter. Mo was pleasant as ever, and his notions as odd. 
s ovoning ho assorted, in the most absolnto terms, that ho 
siderod baptism to bo the only test of a Christian, and that, 
itevcr the privileges were, they wore confeiTod by the mere 
nal act. What is not Christianity made by such formal- 
% 

iugud 2Sth, — T roso early, and packed up my few things 
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for my short journey (to Bear Wood), and then I breakfasted 
with Rogers. A small, agreeable party, — Luttrell, Dyce, 
Samuel Sharpe, and Moxon, all in good humor. To-day, or 
about this time, Rogers told us that Sydney Smith said to his 
eldest brother, a grave and prosperous gentleman : “ Brother, 
you and I are exceptions to the laws of nature. You have 
risen by your gravity, and I have sunk by my levity.” I went 
by the Southwestern Railroad to Farnborough, where I ar- 
rived before five, expecting to go off in a few minutes ; .but I 
had to wait there two hours and a half. I lounged into a 
gentleman’s park, and took a luncheon at a small inn. I went 
by rail to Oakingham, and then had three miles to walk, f took 
the walk without inconvenience, and had a cordial reception 
from Mrs. Walter. She had almost given me up, not being 
aware of the change of hour for the train. 

August 29th, — I spent the whole of the forenoon strolling 
about the grounds, which have been greatly improved by open- 
ing the woods, tfec. I was engaged reading the Summer in 
the Country,” by the incumbent, Mr. Wilmott, — of whom 
hereafter, — a book of sentimental criticism. I also read part 
of Mr. Wilmott’s ‘‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” also a book which 
I read through with interest. He came to dine with us. I 
had formed a very favorable opinion of him from his works. 
He and I were engaged in full talk all the afternoon. There 
were, besides, a Captain Ford and his lady at the house, 
genteel people and agreeable j but Mr. Wilmott was the object 
of interest on this visit. 

August SOtli. — This day, like the preceding, I kept upon 
the Bear Wood gi*ouuds. Mrs. Walter took me into the very 
pretty church. The funeral sermon by Wilmott, on Mr. 
Walter’s death, which I am now reading, is in a tone of ex- 
emplary hope and cheerfulness. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

-so Russell Square, Tth September, 1849. 

. . . . Now to answer both your letters at once. I enter- 
tain no fears of the cholera, and do not think that here in 
Russell Square I am exposed to any greater danger than you 
are at Bury. It is only in especial quarters that this epidemic 
rages. But, in truth, there is no assignable reason why the 
cholera should visit one district rather than another. A calm 
submission to the will of Providence seems to be the frame of 
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most favorable oven to a successful endurance of an at- 
juul is what is called, for by reason as well as religious 
tlons. Tliat in your eightieth year your mind is in so 
aiul happy a state, I rejoice. Those who have been 
[it up in a more gloomy creed, or who, trained in a hap- 
•hool, have sunk into that wretched faith, would rather 
ban envy 3’ou this state of mind. We may regret theso 
Hied feelings, but it wore unwise to mourn over them, 
cry age this variety of soiitinicut has prevailed. And 
IS well as the iiiorc material and physical evils which 
men, also belongs to the inscrutable dispensations of that 
me Jiciiig in whom we believe, while we awfully recog- 
lur incapacity to fathom his will. Submission to that 
our duty, not to attcmjDt to comprehend it 

30 Russell Square, 16th September, 1849. 

. . I had a chat with Gallenga last night. He thinks de- 
igly, as I do, of the alfairs of the Continent. Tt is hard 
where they look w^orst, — in France, Germany, or Italy; 
0 have acted worst, the French, German, or Italian Lib- 
Enthusiasts still say, “ 0 , in the end the ^people will be 
ions ; the ijood can^c will triumph ! ” Two follies lie bid 
s pious sentiment : first, in supposing that the cause of 
lojjle, — that is, the masses, — and the good cause, mean 
nic thing, which is a 'iriokiit x>Tesim^tion ; the other is, re- 
g to the end, as if the end were ever to be contemplated in 
)cculations. In our considerations of the past we look in 
for a beginning, of which wo know nothing ; in our an- 
tions of tlic future, wc can take no care for the end. All 
n do practically is to provide for that which is to follow 
lidtelj/j — on wliich the remotely future must depend, 
lat we can ever know historically of the past, with any 
[) of certainty, is how the present has signing out of the 
d lately preceding. 

oher Jitli. — I walked to Westbonrno Terrace, and dined 
Gibson. Only liis father and mother, Newman and 
;b, wore tboro. I enjoyed the afternoon much. Clough 
[lest and ainiablo, as well as full of talent, and I have no 
; that ill him wc have made a very good choico of a Prin- 
for the University Hall, 
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Quilunan to H. C. R. 

Su>’i)AY Night, October 14, 1840, • 

Fronde has boon licrc this summer. Ho was lodged, as I was 
infunned, — Ibr I did not see him, — at a larm-liouse at or near 
Bkelwith Bridge. Mrs. Gaskell, the author of “Mary Barton,” 
was also, for some weeks, in that neighborhood, and I got Mr. 
Wordsworth to meet her and her husband (a Unitarian minis- 
tt'r at Manchester). She is a very pleasing, interesting person. 
I cannot lay my hand, at this moment, on your former letter, 
to which 1 have only delayed replying for want of leisure, for 
we have been much occupied with taking visitors walks, and 
clhuhs iui.evuuntihlc (as sonic of them seemed), ascents of Hel- 
vidlyn, etc., itc. I wautc.d to talk to you on the subject of 
sonnets and aounrfirni. What do you mean by that ding, Mr. 
Snc(‘r‘l A Htmucteer, you will answer, means a writer of son- 
nets. And you will not arguo on high politics with a son- 
neteer. IiuIcchI ! yet it is just ])ossil)le that a man may write 
sonnets, good or had, and yet i)C as able as his neighbors to 
givtb in plain jn’oso, a n'ason for the political faith that is in 
him. But do you nit down, friond Orahh, and try your hand 
at a Homud;, ''I’iuit is tlio punishment I should like to inflict 
on you for your sjuiedness. But wo will talk over the art and 
my.stcuy of sonnottu'ring at Cliristmas, the best season for 
erae.king hard nuts. You are expected licrc, — due liere as a 
mut tu'r of e()ur.s(j. Mrs. Wordswortli has two or tliroe times, 
and to-day again, charged me to remind you of this. As to 
nu!, I always sing (,1 h^ simui song (for I, too, liavc my constan- 
cy), No (.h‘ahl), lU) (Ihristmasl ! But you will come about 
llui IHIh of Douomlxuv is settled. Mrs. Arnold, siiicQ 

lu'i* ri'tu ru from the H(Misid(?, has had several visitors 

Poor Johnny llarrisou (whoso name was John Wordsworth Fa- 
lun*), poor (thildl was scfized with his last convulsion on Monda}^ 
morning, the Bt.h instant. Mr. Wordsworth and I attended his 
fniuu’id at (Irasunuu', on Friday. He is buried close to Hartley 
Col(*ridg(S Who would not wish to bo as fit to die at any mo- 
ment as that .lolmny ^1 Faber used to call him one of 

(hubs hh'.ssings to that houso of (Jreen Bank, and ho was right. 
He lu^pt tlu'ir lauirts alive to love and pity and tenderness. 
His work was done, and ho was removed. You will And your 
idtl and faithful friend, the ])oet, pretty much as ho was on 
y ( mr last visit, ''riic same social e.heevfuincss, — company cheer- 
fulness,— the same fixed dospondoucy (imcorrocted). I esteem 
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for both ; I Ioyo liiin best for the latter. I have put up a 
itiful headstone to Dora’s grave. I wonder if you will 
it, God bless you, friend Crabb 1 

cloher IGth — A busy day. It began with an interesting 
or than imi^ortaiit oeciirrcncc. Tho University Hall was 
led with a religious service by Dr. Hutton, — i. e. ho read 
>tcrs from tho Bible, and prayed. It was not a pnhlic oc- 
> 11 ; but some dozen ladies w^ore thoi'C, — Mrs. Follou and 
sister, Miss Cabot, cfec. There must be about eight or ton 
ig men, Richard Martincau made a short opening ad- 
s. James Yates, Gibson, Cookson, Lo Breton, Charles 
liofF, <&c., were present. Many complained afterwards 
thoy had no notice of what was going to take place, ; 

Quillinan to H, C. R. : 

I^ouGiimoa IIoLMic, October 22, 1840. 

. . All well, though some of us arc sad enough. There is, ( 

[3vcr, a gracious melancholy about autumn. I wish you v 

d SCO our golden woods just now. The country was never 
e beautiful | 

'ovcMher 6th, — I was led to give Mrs. C. for Mrs. S. ten 

ids. I doubt whether I did right ; and have since rccol- 

id a saying I Ixeard Kenyon repeat of some one who said ho * 

ci not alibrd to give in a hivrry / i 

i? 

Quillinan to H. 0. R. 

I.oiicsiiUKKi ITolmk, November 12, 1840. H 

. . . Some one told me, or I Homowhoro heard, that Di\ 
lining was a weak man. I know little of him and of his \ 

cs hut by his hiograjihy and the memoirs of his life, and I i 

him a strong, and sometimes almost a great man. T mean in | 

llecfc and in character, for he appears to liavc liad l)ut a fee- | 

Vame, and that makes his mental energy tho more adiuira- | 

1 ling to niy lioart such a Unitarian as that. More of | 

inconsistency, you will say. But though you and I have | 

vii each other so many long years, and though I trust wo | 

long fricuds, you know mo hut cursorily, — by snatches, as I 

ere, — or you would nut think mo so inconsistent. I am | 

the loss nor the more a Papist for my cordial admiration of | 


(niiumin.uf. Hf was roallv what lu'cailiMl hinisrlf, a lilxTal rin*is' 
tian, and thumuti’hly vonaisttiit, aataiidiii:.!: (n liis virus, tVruu tho 
(‘uuuariuaanaiit. <»f his uiinislry in I hr rial. 'Ha* [»hraH(* iiticnMl 
or writti'ii by iuin at a lati^ jirrirtl rf his lit’r, “ I am litth* of 
a Uui(4iriiiu,” is hut nia>lhrr pninfoi' his cmisisirtiry, ilaaiah it 
lias bi‘en iut('r[avtrd t«» his [wrjudirr. It mrre-ly mraul ihal; 
as ho p’rw uldrr la* j‘;rrNv \sisrr i\i rharity, (hat hr was still 
Bioro lihrral than hrlorr (<» siiirrrt' ( ’lirist i.ius rf all thairuuna* 
tion.s, • not lliat. hi* was thr Irss a \ nitarian in Ins fhrnl«j^»-V. 
From him I havi' al last Irarnt what is mrant liy a t'hristiau 
Fuiiarian. I am ia>t ia‘in,‘r nvrr to ynu, f)inu;:;h. On that nx'k 
(of i*rtrr) my faith was huilt, ami Ihrrr it stamls. Hut I 

ow(‘ ymi thr ulutvt* admissiciii for a hi'pitrcl rrurnrk that I <turo 
intuit* tt» you, wliirli ytmr^tntnl niiturr uill htivt* thri'rtdtrm 

Mr, uml Mrs. Wi>rilswt»rt h \\rll,aml tlu* hrttrr ft»r <'X]H‘rtiu^ 
yon ^s^uiiL 

fhrt iiiUr 1 know md that I i*vrr sjamt a Ohristums 

(Itiy ht*rort* as nu invahtl, yt-i it has m»t hta-n an unhappy «au*, 
hut. thr? rontrary. Inv.alitls naislituh* a ]>rivilrr:rfi rluss of 
st»rir(y. Ciiarlrs haui!» rallrd (luau “ kinrs.*' I havr htn*n 
(h*rply hnprrss(‘ii witli th<* hlrssiuiss I Imvr rnjrytMl in lifr, 
taunpurrtl xvil h wliirh its t'vils Ijavt* hrrn \rvy fru ami insij'uifi- 
oaut. 

(Towanls tla* rlnst* of tlu' vtatr U, ( ‘. U, had a .su t^lliu;’' tui 
tin* htirk, whirh his mt'dliad atti^mlaut, Mr. Hidmit, said wtadd 
Vt‘ry lilirly hrrtuut'U rarhmirlr, if u«*( uthaidrii fn at mirr, .Vt*- 
<s ir{lin‘.?ly, <iu tin* hth (»f iha’rmhri*, (hr lais'rt was usril, U, 
< K. htiviu^* takru rhlnrofnnu, thr hrurtirrut rtirrt i«f whirh 
lu^ was lirvrr wr.ary t«f iaudiiut. Ft* hatl tirrrptril thr n.sual 
invitation t(» Kytial. hut, his liraltli was m»t rr^'artird as in fit 
Hlatu fur him to uudrrtakr tlir jourury.j 

IL (\ Vu TO 'W H. 

an SgrAur, Unih liniaanln'r, 

ItwuH II ^rratrrhi'f to inr Ui rmul In Sarah’s hMtrr that vniu* 
hand was still too sliakv to allow of ymir writinjf. And thru 
ln*r loii.rr rontaimsl ihr am'r«*nhh' imtirr of thrrr hrin*^ two, 
insl«*ad of oiu*, of (hr third msirnition in yt»uv hoiisr, xOiirh 
pvr.s mo a livrly imu’^n uf yonr Inain*. Vour mansion is lar.ico 
('luiu^'lv to p«‘rmi(. tin* yonu)^ mu's t*) hr on omamion Momowhaf 
obstroiMTous. 1 did not forgrt <lrur Ih*nry (Ui Ids birthday. I 
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I him hoartily a long and hajjpy boviok of l.liom. And 
I now certainly not a wish only, hut a tru.stful ho[jo, that 
, have them. 1 celohrat.ud my iweU’tli hirtlnla}'* at Devizes, 

, Hcliool birthday could ho a oelohration. 0, what a dif- 
hoy ho is from what I was ! Jn all p(md;s but one, how 
iny superior ! A ]R)rtiou of that Hupcjriority a]>portaining 
age, uiU[ticstioual)ly, more than to the iiulividual. Ami 
y niece, I have no doubt, would rojoi(je to exchange a 
ty of his mental gifts for my bodily atlvantagos. Ihifc 
List comfort horsolf with the nscollectiou i.hat it is not iu 
dor of Ih’ovideuco that all blessings should bo heujjed on ■ 

voi'od head. 

i)p() I am dtily grateful lc)r those I onjo}'-, thoiigli I am 

le they are of a low order. My IMnirisaism (loes not go 

1 the. body, I thank (‘h>d that my body is not as father j 

bodies are, and yet hero am I at tlu^ end of an almost 

weeks’ seidusiou, owing in a bodily ailment ; and that 

u>t look like an exem})tlon from ordiiuiry iidiriuities. 

it S(,u‘ms strange to myself, on relloetion, tliat, on looking 

n t-hes(^ i,lirt !0 wiudcs, (Aey have none but iigreeahle remi- 

I’.cH. ^riiiiy liavo bt'en weeks of average enjoyment ■ 

'(irhniicfti is a frighl ful word ! ay, it is tlie nanu^ of a fatal 
y' ! Now, it has caused me no pain, owing to Utdi/arniaj 
modern Mrs. Malaproj) iias it. 

it is not the absence of pain that surja'ises mo so much 
t I have liad no vutlaisv, I liavo felt well. So tlmt wlum 
endly visitors look (U'.corously grave, and begin, “ 1 was 
:)rry to hear — ” I cannot ludp stopping them by laugli- 
their fa<H!S, Nor have f felt tlu^ least impatiiUKu^ at the ’ 

on. It is true thal; 1 have had the Timm H(jnt me, for an 
very mornijig. I O-xpect it now. t^onld I liave sat up, : 

1 of being forced to lie down, I slundd have gone on wii li 

sniuisccnctiH Ihiynhir, who said, on my obsiirving 

A\ the peo[)]eof the house luid comhu'-ted tluensidves, and 
i happy prospect it op(med of our future Vu'aring towards 
tlier, — lie said, Arw oonvmifid inhnt ivuh a lodtj- i 

tsc iiiltt <i home t 

i (lay, liowevor, unknown to my surgi'ou, but with the 
' of Dr. Uooi.t, 1 stole to No. 4 lUocnnshnry Street. ? 

[In comes the Times.] I 

0 I dined with Mylno,^ one (^f the Lummy Commis- t 

* Son of Profo.RSor Mylno, of Glfiegow. # 
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sioners. A small party. Dr. Arnott, the stove-inventor; a 
pleasant talker, whose social warmth I like better than his ar- 
tificial heat. I lay for most of the time on a sofa. 

Christmas day, — I conferred pleasure on Atkinson’s chil- 
di’en* by giving* them a book each, which their father had 
chosen. And the family enjoyed their dinner off* the turkey, 
•which was highly praised. And I can bear witness to the ex- 
cellence of the other turkey, of which I partook at Dr. Boott’s. 
No party beyond the Doctor, his wife, and mother (amiable 
women), four daughters, the husband of one, and the preUndu 
of another. Here I was allowed to lie down and have my nap. 
How, that these escapades have done no harm is evident from 
this, that Eidout dates the rapidity of the healing from the 
Monday 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

1850. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

January 26, 1860. 

L et me first congratulate you on your having entered a 
new decennium'. Yom* eighty years are now completed. 
This is a rare jirivilege, — considered as such by the popular 
sentiment, — though soi-disant philosophers, some called holy 
.also, treat length of years as length of soitow. It is true 
that, as years advance, 

“ By rapid blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts die away.” 

But is not the residue still a good % I should say it is, judging 
hy my own experience, and adding my observation of you aud 
others, my seniors. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

20 Russell Square, 2d Febrnar}^, 1850. 

I agree with you in all your reflections on our old age, and 
on the alleviations, for which I trust we are duly grateful. Of 
its ordinary evils, I trust that in our latter days we shall all find 
that, though life must inevitably become less, it does not be* 

• Children of the house. 
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Dme worse. Our senses must become more obtuse, but what 
still feel may be as agreeable notwithstanding. This I have 
lid before, hut it is one of the truths that will bear repetition, 
thank you for the communication of the paragraph on 
bonne’s lecture j I wish I had been there to hear it. It has 
lore than once occuiTed to me that I might be easily induced, 
lyself, to deliver a lectui'e on Wordsworth ; but I fear I am 
ow too old and too indolent. By the by, what is often called 
idolence is in fact the unconscious consciousness of incapacity ; 
le importunity to overcome it is often as injudicious as to 
)rce an unwilling player to the whist-table, to the great an- 
oyance of his partners 

You mention having read with pleasm'e Channing’s Memoirs, 
possess the book, but it is in constant requisition, and I have 
jarcely had time to look into it. 

Dr. Arnold would not for a moment have hesitated in re- 
jiving Channing within the fold of his Christianity. . The 
reat influence of individual men in determining public taste 
id opinion is a remarkable fact. This is an unjileasant fact 
) those who cannot combine with it an assurance that the ex- 
teiice of these individual men is itself an an-angement of a 
Decial Providence, because accident ought not to have a wdde 
ifluence over the welfare of nations and humanity at large, 
nagine one single change, viz., that Goethe had been an 
:alian instead of a German. The literature of those two 
inntries would have been at this day very different from what 
now is ; perhaps the nations also 

H. C. R. TO Paynter. 

Bury St. Edsiunds, 12th April, 1850. 
.... I should have had great pleasure in going with you 
) hear Mr. Scott. He is a man from whom you are sure to 
ear unusual matter. He is always suggestive \ and his or- 
lodoxy is never offensive. Amongst his constant hearers is 
Fewman, the arch-heretic, who joins in the singing, and seems 
lost devout. The audience consists of a very select few. 
ou truly say : The gi*eat defect of his views was that they 
semed to have no place for evil, and offered no means of 
scape.’’ I confine my adjective tridy ” to the first member 
f the sentence. For, though he did not in his sermon elabor- 
teiy bring forward his means of escape, it must have been 
nplie(J. The Gospel scheme of redemption (which he never 
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ic ago, for on this day died the greatest man I had ever 
lonor of calling friend, — Wordsworth, 
jxt day I received a letter from Quillinan, announcing the 
i of xuy great friend the i)oot, only an hour before. His 
were with him, and Mrs. Wordsworth had the comfort of 
3g her nearest relations with her. Every consolation which 
i ridmits of was here, of which the chief was the full sense 
the departure was after a long life spent in the acquisition 
i iininortal fame, — the reward of a life devoted to the 
00 of niaukiiid. 

vend of the newspapers have oxccllcnt articles on the 
but the best by far is that of the Times, which is ad- 
bio. 

iril SOth, — A letter had come from Quillinan informing 
)f the funeral. Mrs. Wordsworth herself had attended, 
[ was expected. I regret much I did not go, for in gen- 
it seems that it was thought I was there. Every one 
cs as he ought of Wordsworth. 

%y Sd. — I read early a Bpeech by Eobcrtsoii to the 
itoii Working-Class Association, in which infidelity of a 
dangerous kind had sprung up. His speech shows great 
deal ability. Ho managed a difTicult subject very ably, 
t will not be satisfacitory either to the orthodox or tho 
.-liberal. 1 went to Mr. Cookson, who is one of the cx- 
:>rs of Mr. Wordsworth, and with whom I had an interost- 
conversation about Wordsworth’s arrangements for the 
iijations of his poems. Ho has commissioned Dr. Chris- 
cr W(n-{lsworth to write his Life, a bidof Memoir merely 
traiivo of his poems. And in a paper given to the Doctoi*, 
i*oto that his sons, son-in-law, his dear friend Miss Fenwick, 
Carter, and Mr. Ilobinson, who had travelled with him, 
aid gladly contribute their aid by communicating any fiicts 
in their kiiowlcclgc.’’ 

(ty lOth, — At tho Athensoum, I fell in with Archdeacon 
who wished for my concuiTonce in a committee meeting, 
encert a jjlau for a monument to Wordsworth, perhaps 
riondiiy, at tho Bishop of London’s. Talked afterwards 
Arthur Stanley and Dr. Whcwcll on the same subject. 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

30 Russell Square, 11th Hay, 1860. 

. . . You apeak so strongly iibont tho pleasure which my 
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history gives,* that I begin to think that the narrative gives 
as much pleasure as the jDassing through the events narrated. 
You may recollect that, once on a time, a German prince pen- 
sioned a literary man, to enable him to live at Paris among 
the ‘philosophers and men of letters of the witty and profligate 
capital ; and in return, the pensioner sent a long letter every 
day, giving an account of his parties, retailing all the hons 
mots and scandal of the day. Hence Baron Grimm’s letters, — 
the best and most instructive account of French society in ex- 
istence. 

The Duke of Gotha, perhaps, did not think of the treasure 
he was collecting, — nor Grimm either, — and the buyer of the 
letters had as much pleasure as the writer. 

Yesterday, I was accosted by Archdeacon Hare, who said 
he had been looking out for me several days. He has asked 
me to attend at a jDreliminary meeting on Monday, at the Bishop 
of London’s, in order to deliberate on the means of doing lit 
honor to the great poet by a public manifestation, — that is, 
a monument of some kind or other. It is wished to have a 
representative of every class, and I suppose I am to represent 
the Liberals. It is remarkable that the most zealous of Words- 
worth’s admirers have been the Unitarians and High Church. 
The Evangelicals within and without the Church have been 
his despisers, in couple with the Rationalists of the Scotch 
school. I shall from time to time tell you how things go 
on 


May IBtlu — Attended a meeting at Mr. Justice Coleridge’s, 
to consider of a monument for Wordsworth. I made the thir- 
teenth. Present, Bishops of London and St. David’s, Arch- 
deacons Hare and Milman, Mr. J. Coleridge, Rogers, Professor 
Scott, Boxall, and four whose names I did not learn. It was 
agreed that there should be a bust in Westminster Abbey, and 
a suitable memorial in Grasmere Church ; and if there should 
he a surplus of subscriptions (not likely), it is to be considered 
what is to be done with that. The Bishop of Llandaff 'sug- 
gested a scholarship at St. John’s College for a native of the 
Lakes. The Bishop of London wished for something connected 
with literature. Rogers was uncomfortably deaf, and under- 
stood little of what was going on. 

* A part of H. C. R.’s letters to T. R. consisted generally of an account of 
his doings since the last letter, and this part frequently began with, “ Now to 
my history.'* 
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H. C. E. TO Miss Fenwick. 

30 Russeix Square, 20tli ^lay, 1850. 
?here is a sad imperfection in language, after all that men 
venius and thought have done. 

Ye want a distinct set of words, by which we may express 
feelings at an incident by which pain is assuaged and suffer- 
relieved, and an approach made to enjoyment. I felt this 
m I sat down just now, to address a few lines to you, for I 
the impropriety of saying that I was glad or rejoiced to 
r of your arrival at Eydal Mount. 

L considerable time must elapse before joy or gladness can 
associated with Eydal Mount ; yet I have at the same 
e felt, that the grief at the departure of the husband, the 
ther, the father, and friend, is, if not overpowered, yet modi- 
. by a sense of his greatness, and of the imperishability of 
h a mind 1 

“ For when the Mighty pass away, 

What is it more than this, 

That man who is from God sent forth 
Doth yet again to God return V ” 


H. C. E. TO T. E. 

May 24, 1850. 

riiere will be conflicting opinions and tastes about the mon- 
.ent. One set of committee men would willingly make 
)rdsworth’s name available for their sectarian purposes, 
is man says, Devote the surplus to a Church ” ; A School 
^s a second ; An Al7rishouse” says a third ; A Scholarship 
an old University,” says a fourth. Against all these my 
md Kenyon protests with warmth : “ I would give largely 
do Wordsworth honor, but nothing to a Wordsworth 
[titute.” 

H. C. E. TO T. E. 

May 24, 1850. 

I am now going to startle you, by informing you of a scheme 
project which has been foi*med by Masquer ier and me \ and 
his and bis wife’s and my health all remain as they at 
Qsent are, ive hope to cairy it into execution in about a 
sek’s time. And this scheme is to engage not more than 
^ht or nine days of oim time. 

It is to take a trip — the final visit of both of us, probably 
• to Paris. Masquerier, you kirow, is of Freuch prigiu, and 
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is more of a Frenchman in speech, and intimate knowledge of 
the country, than any other friend of mine, though he has no 
near friends or acquaintance there. He has survived most of 
his old associates j yet he feels an interest in the country, and 
wishes to see it in its Republican state. And it has been for 
nearly a year the design of Masquerier and myself to take this 
journey, leaving Mrs. Masquerier in the mean while at Dover 
or Folkestone, where she is to be joined by Masqueriei^'s niece, 
Fanny. 

And lately Mr. Brown, the husband of Miss Coutts’s former 
governess, has agreed to join our party. I suppose I am eX' 
pected to supply animal spirits^ and he, by implication, I pre- 
sume, undertakes to watch over onr bodies and health, and do 
his best to set us right if we go wrong. And, without a joke, 
it is really agreeable, in one’s seventy-sixth year, to have a 
medical travelling companion 

[This visit to Paris was made ; the party set out on the 4th 
of June and returned on the 21st. A few extracts are all 
that will be given from the journal.] 

June 7th — Visited the Louvi*e, I saw many old acquaint- 
ance, but nothing new that was remarkable, excepting the 
Nineveh remains, which the French consid sent over. In size 
they are far superior to our importations. They are quite 
colossal, and throw ours into the shade. I speak only of the 
fij'st importation. I dare say Layard brought what the con- 
sul would have despised, — small articles, remains in metal, 
&o. Layard’s last excavations may have been more produc- 
tive. I remarked with surprise the almost entire absence of 
English visitors. This was noticeable also in the streets. At 
our restaurant in the Rue St. Honore, Poole, the comic writez*, 
was pointed out to me ; but he looks a wreck. 

Jxuie 8th. — On breakfasting in the Tuileries gai'dens, I 
learned that Mr. Brown had procured us tickets for the Na- 
tional Assembly, to which we were to go between one and two. 
We therefore did nothing but lounge over our breakfast, and 
saunter to the Assembly, We found a back place in the gal- 
lery, and sat there tiU past foni\ The Hall is spacious, and 
the spectator sees the whole at once. It was an interesting 
sight, and merely a sight, for, though I could distinguish a 
few sentences, I in fact understood nothing. A great deal of 
business was done. The Speaker (M. Dupin), a busy, active- 
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Q, lia,d mucK to do. The house was not full, and the moni' 
s were running about, though each had his seat and desk, 
ny were writing, and some reading the papers. The Presi- 
it was on an elevated seat or throne, and five or six persons 
:e with him. Some notables were named, but I could dis- 
^uish no face. The question under discussion was whether 
electoral law should be retrospective. The speech we 
ird was read from the tribune, which was under the Presi- 
it’s seat, as a clerk’s desk is under the pulpit ; and the 

der of the speech, a Genei'al ^ received shakes of the 

id from his friends on descending from the tribune. On a 
2 r occasion (the 10th) I heard Emile Barrot. 

T^me 11th. — It is worth mentioning, that on my inquiring 
two of the most popular of George Sand’s late Avorks, I 
s told they Avere not wanted now ; in a time of rcA’olution 
one had leisure to read novels.” This was repeated, and 
•y gravely. Yet Paris Avas still the old Paris. The gayety 
the Champs El^^sees was quite exhilarating. 
hine IStli. — I Aveiit to the Theatre Fran^ais and saw An- 
)maquo.” I have no doubt Madame Bach el desciwed all 
) applause she received in Ilermione. Her recitation may 
perfect, but a Frenchman only can be excited to enthusiasm 
such merits. She Avants the magical tones, and the mar- 
lIous eye, and the majestic figure of Mrs. Siddons. The 
te of Bachel, I dare say, is her expression of scorn and in- 
flation. It AA^as in giving vent to these feelings that she 
iw down thunders of applause. 

This journey afforded me the pleasui-e of meeting some of 
3 most agreeable Americans I have ever seen, — two ladies, 

10 are well knoAvn in connection with the aiitislaA^ery inove- 
?nt, Mrs. Follen and Mrs. Chapman, both friends of Hairiet 
uTineau. Mrs. Chapman is an enthusiast ; and there is this 
iiAvback in the society of all enthusiasts, that they are dis- 
atented if you do not go all lengths with them, and they 

11 seldom allow themselves to talk on any other than their 
m special topic. Mrs. Follen is going to Heidelberg, and I 
,ve given her a letter to Mrs. Benecke. 

On’ Thursday, 15th of August, I set out on a visit to Rydal, 
lere I remained a week. I went to see Mrs. M'ordsworth, 
lom I found admirably calm and composed. Ho complaint 
lamentation from her. I Avent also to talk with Dr. AVords- 
)rth about the Memoir he is writing. ' 
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liiiman life, or rather of human activity. So I have 
:tcd niyscif, when I have been on the point of rcproach- 
ywelf for inactivity : and bo it is that I am inclined to 
or all tluit 1 now do as a sort of posthumous activity. I 
[ hold forth this doctrine with more satisfaction, if 1 co\ild 
clc oil the recollection of an active lile in youth. 

r. mhiir S(l. — I attended the University College Council, 
icmhers went xip to the Flaxinan Galleiy, and were warm 
oraisc. Indeed, the casts look very beautifully; and I shall 
reproached hcrcaitcr, I am sure, for having drawn the 
0 into this scrape. 

I-L C. K TO T. K. 

30 Russell Square, 30th November, 1850. 
iigh you live very retired, and hear very little of what is 
on in the world, yet I own I did expect you would tell 
or if not you, that Sarah would tell me — something of 
s <l(jing and saying in your town about the Papal arjgres- 
hat is the term]. AVhat do the Evangelicals say who 
'p muhn- the auspices of Mr. Kemp '? and what the High 
y old Church of J^nglancl, who follow the soberer counsels 
, HusIhmI or Mr. Pclow'l I am curious in these matters, 
a(;couii(’, of the individual men, but because they are the 
ontativos of classes. For the same reason I should like 
i)\v whchhor your orthodox Non-cons follow the sterner 
rloriaiis of the North, who liavc lost none of their aiitip- 
t) i,]u5 Pope ; or whotlicr they join the Anti-State-Ch arch 

ai. ion party, who avow that they see little or no diflerence 
ui the Homan and the Anglo-Catholic Churches. To my 
tKMit, this is the most mischievous of the sects now busy, 
most foolish is tliat of the men who think that an in- 
cjint matter is mside too muc.h of. I confess myself to bo 
rmist, and a very serious alarmist too. The Ministry are 

X, to use the yankeo phrase, — a pretty considerable 

iid they have an adverssuy who will not fail to take ad- 
j:(‘ of any mistake. Now the Scylla and Charybdis be- 

wliich the helmsmen of the state have to steer are, on 
te side, the trium])h whicli would bo given to the Papal 
nnenthy submitting to its assumption ; and, on the other 
,ho .sympatliy which would be excited by seeming perse- 
L. Y et surely thus much might be done with safety, — an 


I 
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absolute prohibition of any territorial title taken from, any part 
of England and Wales. Lord IBeaumont, fhc Homan Catholic, 
has pointed at this as the gist of the complaint.'^ 

The Flaxman Gallery will at least shed a ray of beauty over 
the College. It will be in its way the most beautiful thino- to 
be seen, perhaps, anywhere, and I shall not grudge the cost, 
whatever it may be to myseE I dare not hope that you will 
ever recover sufficiently to come up and see it. But I fatter 
myself that, some forty or fifty years hence, when you and I 
shall be dead and forgotten, except by a very few, Henry will 
look at the beautiful gallery and say : “ It was an uncle of 
mine that was the prime mover in founding this gallery. It 
was through his influence that Miss Denman offered, and the 
College accepted, a gift of the casts.” 

H. C, E. TO T. E. 

December 7, 1850. 

I incline to think I should have agreed with Mr. Eyre,t 
rather than with Dr. Donaldson, on the subject of Papal aggi'es- 
sion ; for I am an alarmist, and fear that the Doctor is not suffi- 
ciently aware of the extent of the clanger in which the country 
is placed. You also seem to me to belong to the class of in- 
differentists. I have begun an article on this subject, \Yhich 
has been on my mind for the last few days, almost to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 

Dear Charles Lamb once wrote to me, inquiring whether he 
had not a clear right of action against a certain C. L. for send- 
ing very stupid articles to the Monthly Magazine, signed C. L., 
because they were injurious to C. Lamb’s literary reputation. 

I was forced to opiue that, according to the English law, a fool 
does not, by being a fool, lose the right to the use of his own 
name, however obnoxious that use may be to a wise man having 
the same, and that this applies to initials. 

* On thi.s subject H, C. R. felt very stron<jly, find -wrote a long letter, wliich 
"was publlslsed in the Christian Refonner, Vol. VII. New Scries, p. 9: “Protest 
against Unitarian Advocacy of Non-rcsistunce to the Pope’s Bull.” In this 
letter H. C. R. says: “ I do not pre.sume to say — wliat none but a lawyer 
could dictate — wlint precise measure of probiliition the government should 
adopt. I rejoice to find that the Duke of Norfolk has adopted the wise declar- 
ation of Lord Beaumont, who, with admirable propriety, has asserted the im- 
portant diflerenco between appointing a bishop to rirle over the Romanists 
dwelling within a given district, and erecting Sees within her Majesty’s domin- 
ions; which these Catholic Peers acknowledge to be an insolence to which the 
Queen of England ought not to submit.” 

t A Bury clergyman. j 
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Mrs. Wordsworth to H, C. R. 

December 30, 1850. 

VERY DEAR Friend, — Finding from an affectionate letter 
) just received from our common friend, noio Lady Cx*an- 
, that you are in town, I cannot let this^ to me, year of 
on pass over my head without expressing how much you 
been in my thoughts at this season^ which used to be 
id by your presence. I did not, as heretofore, — for I 
lot the wish, — claim a right to your company at our 
:mas board. I need not explain why, — you 'would uu- 
ind the feeling. But, dear friend, I trust it may not be 
ong before we may see you again as one of us, who for a 
:emain. 

ave often said this last year has done more to make a real 
)man of me than all the preceding eighty years of my life 
igetlicr. However, I have good cause to be thaulvful for, 
Lor respects, the enjoyment of perfect health and a multi- 
if blessings in this, my bereaved state. 

;l bless you, dear friend, for all your kindness to me and 
and believe me ever to be sincerely yours. 

1851. 

the beginning of this year my brother Habakkuk died, 
.ed without pain. He had lost both his sight and his 
: of walking. Still, when I saw him, he was apparently 
It is a subject for grateful satisfaction that we are able 
iommodate ourselves to such deprivations. A chief gi’ati- 
)n with him must have been musing. I have this faculty 
in an eminent degree, and exercise it in a way that no 
30 uld imagine. And I believe it will be my resource 
ftcr. 

. the 11th I went to Bagshot to be present at the 
■al. 

nuary 15th. — I was detained in town by the wish to at- 
a meeting of the committee of the Flaxman statue. It 
place at half past two at Watson’s studio. Peter Cunning- 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Dr. Darling, and one or two others, 
there. A gontlemau, in the name of the executor, ac- 
id the offer of the money raised, and to be raised, though 
ould amount to not much more than £ 300. Sir C. East- 
produced an address to the public, soliciting further sub- 
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scriptions, and stating that the statue would be presented to 
the University College, in order to be united to the ^vorks in 
the Flaxman Gallery. This was objected to by Dr. Darling. 
He thought that should be left open. On this I interposed, 
and expressed a wish that the Doctor would see the gallery ; 
and it was agreed that we should go there. The moment he 
entered the gallery he declared his scruples to be at an end. 
He expected nothing so beautiful. He only hoped it would be 
open to the public. 

January 18th , — The business of the Wordsworth monu- 
ment was gone into, but not much done, — £1,100 subscribed j 
and the secretaries are to address to artists a ' circular request 
for designs. The party was not large. The most interesting 
person was Ruskin, who talks well and looks better. He has 
a very delicate and most gentlemanly countenance and manners. 
We talked about the Quarterly review of Southey, and the 
demerit of the article. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russell Squaiie, JaniTary 18, 1861. 

.... Mr. and Miss Rogers are returned from Brighton. 
Both she and he are able to drive out every day. He gives up 
his numerous breakfast-parties, but wishes to have every morn- 
ing one or two friends to come at half past ten. I am going 
to him to-day. His clever lad Edmund manages everything 
for him. 

Yesterday I had at breakfast Dr. Donaldson, Dr. Boott, 
Sharpe the Egyptian, and Edwin Field. The morning went 
off exceedingly well. Dr. Donaldson made himself most 
agreeable. Boott said he had not for twenty years seen a 
man with such brilliancy and depth combined. Field I have 
not seen since, but he looked charmed. It is really a great 
advantage to have such a man to show to one’s friends. He 
is a gi’eater treat than de Perigord, But it is time to get 
up and dress. 

ATnEx.EU>r, p. m. 

I have had an interesting two hours with Rogers. There 
were four of us : the others were Henry Sharpe and Moxon. 
Rogers talks as well as ever. 

I am glad to find that you felt in harmony with my “ Pro- 
test.” Donaldson praises it. The difference of opinion on all 
writings (almost) is a subject of curious observation. It occurs 
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X11C, liowoYcr, that the opinion of the hook is generally more 
iucuecd by tho sentiment towai'ds the writer than is gen- 
■lly siqipoHcd. Wo think that our opinion of literary men is 
uu'd by our estimate of their works. But we often mistake 
this. As to myself, I think 1 can trace both praise to liking, 
,1 eonsuro to dislike. Of course I would not establish this 
0 a rule. 

Jaiiiiav}/ 22 d, — Amused myself by reading Godwin on 
[)ulchros. It did not give mo the old pleasure. The gross 
iterialism is an incurable blot. How monstrous to affirm 
it every particle of mould has once thought, and that the 
les arc tho real man 1 This is as bad physics as metaphysics. 


Quillinan to H. C. B. 

Monday, February 3, 1851. 

. . , . I have some hesitation in sending you the enclosed, 
e of many unsuspected suqnria of mine ; * for such things 
,) almost too sacred for the light in one’s own lifetime. 
ies(^ Hlau/.as ilowed into and out of my mind yesterday morn- 
j; of their own accord, as, on looking out when I got up, I 
^uul our vale and nKumtaius, as I have occasionally observed 
em before, a. vt'ry miniature of the idaiii of Grenada and the 
erra Nevada, though Amblcsidc is but a poor substitute for 
0 Saraccii city with its Alhambra, You will hardly have 
no to look at such things now, at the opening of Parliament, 
.1011 your head is full of war against the Pope.f .... 


Felruary 15 th (Brighton). — ! had a three hours’ chat witli 
)hertson. A very iutcrcsting talk, of coiu’sc. He said : I 
ol myself more comfortable in tho Church of England than I 
( 1 . 1 ibel I liavG a and that, if I live a few years, it 

ill not be in vain. That mission is, to impress on minds of 
C(;rl;aia class of intellect, tliat tlierc is a mass of substantial 
ut.h in ihc (.Ihurch of England, Avliich will remain when the 
ilgar orthodoK Churtdi ])erishoH, as probably it soon will. 

15 uH( 5 d ex[)ressions very like those of Donaldson, and I have 
i) doubt he is with perfect sincerity, and without any con- 
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straint, a firm believer in the doctrines he professes. It is true 
that he understands almost every orthodox doctrine in a refined 
sense, and such as would shock the mass of ordinary Christians. 

I told him of my notions on Papal aggression, and he so far agi-ees 
that he thinks the government does right in resisting the as- 
sumption of titles. 

February ISth — (At Masquerier’s, Brighton.) We had 
calls soon after breakfast. The one to be mentioned was that 
of Faraday, one of the most remarkable men of the day, the 
very greatest of our discoverers in chemistry, a perfect lec- 
turer in the unaffected simplicity and intelligent clearness of 
his statement ; so that the learned are instructed and the ig- 
norant charmed. His personal character is admirable. When 
ho was young, poor, and altogether unknown, Masquerier was 
kind to him \ and now that he is a great man he does not for- 
got his old friend. We had a dinner-party, and an agreeable 
evening ; Dr. King, Dr. Williams, Miss Mackintosh, dsc. The 
interesting man of the part}^ was Koss, the Presbyterian 
minister, with whom I had much talk on theology, more, in- 
deed, than would seem right ; but I am told that we interested 
the company. Boss is learned in Gorman theology, and a great 
admirer, as well as friend, of Julius Hare. Therefore liberal 
beyond the ordinary measure allowed to the ministers of the 
Scotch Church.* 

March 2d* — Heat’d Eobertson twice. In the morning ex- 
cellent, but his language too liable to be mistaken. For in- 
stance, he said : That men were not to believe on authority, 
nor because the speaker was confirmed by miracles, or an- 
nounced by prophecy, but because what Christ said tras true ; 
that Christ did not claim to he listened to hut for his -word’s 
sake ; that what he said was not true because he said it, but 
he said it because it was true.” The point to be established 
was, that it is the habit of obedience and the will which give 
the power to know, not the understanding ; that is, in spirit- 
ual concerns. 

April 11th. — I received last night a copy of the “ Memoir 
of Wordsworth.” I have as yet read no part but that which 
respects my journey with him.f 

March Jfth. — At the Athenmuin with Dr. Boott and Dr. 

* Mr. Ross is now a clergyman of the Churcli of England. 

t Mr. Robinson contributed to the Memoir a letter giving a brief account of 
his tour with Wordsworth in 1837, a fuller account of which has already 
been given in this work. 
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aldson. The term sound Divine being used, I said : “ I do 
blow what is a sound divine,” quoting Pope, — 

‘^Dulness is sacred in a sound divine.” 

it I do,” said Donaldson ; it is a divine who is vox et 
erea niliiV^ 

"'arch IJfih, — I made several agreeable calls, one on Chev- 
Bunsen, who was even kind, and talked with deep feeling 
tie sad events of the times. He is zealous in favor of Ger> 
religion and philosophy j and while he honors the practical 
)Sophy of the English, deplores that their religion is with- 
ideas. He thinks highly of Kenrick, — more, I suspect, 

. of Donaldson ; though he thinks, with Donaldson, that 
coot of the evil, in vulgar orthodoxy, is in the false notions 
ispiration and bibliolatry. He quite frightened a poor 
igelical archdeacon by telling him that the Book of Daniel 
i not have been written earlier than the second century 
'e J esus Christ. 


H. a R. TO T. R. 

30 RussEnn Square, 6th April, 1851. 

. . . I never felt myself stronger, and polite people say I 
r looked better, than now ; but it is continually occurring 
.e that one of these days the Times ‘^obituary” may con- 
one of its minion paragraphs : On the — th instant, 

' a few hours’ indisposition, of a congestion of the brain, 
7-, H. C. K, &c., <kc., &c., &c.” 

3U won’t consider this as a melancholy paragraph, I am 
The only part of it that I should wish to have other- 
is the substitution of the figure 8 for 7. You have al- 
Y secured the eight ) neither of us wishes for the 9 in his 
lary. My attention is now naturally drawn to the condi- 
and particularly the mental condition, of my seniors ; and 
i led to observe a distinction between that weakening of 
faculties which is universal and inevitable, — such as the 
of memory and slowness of comprehension, which are not 
icularly distressing, because not very mischievous nor 
liliating, and which you and I arc conscious of, without 
g saddened by it, — and those aberrations and obliquities 
itellect which are by no means peculiar to old age, and 
L which indeed old age is generally free. They are a great 
jtion when they occur. May we be spared the endurance 

5L. II. 18 
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of them, or (frequently the worse calamity) the witnessing 
them in those we love ! 

There is another incident frequent in old men, which I hope 
is not quite so bad, and that is the being prosy and long- 
winded in their talk and letters. I hear Sarah exclaim, 

“ He gives us the specimen and the observation at the same 
time.” And an impudent scamp at your elbow roars out, 

Ay ! that he does.” 

April 8th — At three o’clock Prince Albert inspected the 
Flaxman Gallery. There were some half-dozen in attendance. 
The architect,* Wood, the Baron, Wyon, Cockerell. E. W. 
Field was there as honorary seci-etary. The Prince showed a 
familiar acquaintance with the works, and with Flaxman. He 
afterwards went into the library, chemical laboratory, &c. At 
first there were few, as he wished \ but bis presence gi'adiially 
became known among the students. They all rose in tho 
library ; and when he left, they set up a shout. All went oif 
well. This is the most agreeable incident that has occurred to 
us. 

May 12th — At the festival given to Kiss, Yon Hofer, and 
other foreign artists, the P. B. A. gave the Fhixman Gallery as 
a toast, and my name with it, and asked mo to make a littlo 
speech to the artists in German. I had a very agrccahlo talk 
with the great sculptors I have named. Kiss, from Berlin, js 
a fine fellow, sturdy and vigorous, like O’Connell. In my 
speech I addressed some remarks in German, on the reproach 
against tho English as utilitarians. My praise of Flaxman 
was well received. 

[In 1851 Mr. Robinson made a tour with his friends Mas- 
qnerior and Brown to Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, Frankfort, itc. 
At Berlin ho saw Jacob Grimm, Ludwig Tiock, and Pro- 
fessor Ranko ; but tho passages which will ho given relate 
chiefly to his interviews with the Savigiiy family, “ Bettiim,” 
and tho Arndts.] 

Ju 7 ie Sth — (^Berlin.) Between twelve and one o’clock I 
was at Savigny’s, tlic great lawyer and Minister of J iistico. I 
liad written a short note to Frau von Saviguy ] but sho being 
from homo, I gave it to tho servant, and in a few nuiiutes ho 
returned. Most cordial was my recoption from Saviguy, — 
“ Sind Sie dcr alte Rohinson ? Ich Melt Sic f ur stitrker'^ (Arc 
you tho old Robinson 1 I thought you wore strongor.) And 

# I’rofessor T. L. Donaldson. 
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Oicn I left at ni^ht, his concluding words were, Hire Anlciinft 
cine frohii Uvherraschiinr/,^^ (Your arrival is a joyful siir- 
ivisc.) For more than half an hour, inquiries were exchanged 
ud family histories related. Frau von Savigny said at night 
was not altered in tlic least, and such I could honestly as- 
uro her was the ease with her. As she has marks from the 
mall-pox and is ])lain, she has been a gainer by old age, as is 
he case with all of us ugly people. After a talk of between 
no aiul two hours, I was invited to come in the evening, and 
u leaving at night was told that at nine they take tea, and I 
hould be always expected at that hom. This is a most 
grtioable arrangement. In tlie evening came the celebrated 
iottina. 1 had an impression that she would not feel very 
rioudly towards mo, but she gave me her hand cordially, 
for manners are odd, — those of a self-willed person, — as her 
tpinioim are those of one who thinks for herself. She is plain, 
-■as plain as one so intellectual can be. She lives in constant 
>])posil iou to the Savigi\ys in all matters of controversy. But 
bi‘y avoid controversy. T observed that when Bettina ex- 
)r(‘ssed lierscdf strongly, “die Gundel,” that is Kunigunda, 
vas sihmt. And so when “ die Gundel’' spoke first, no direct 
loutradictiou came from Bettina, though opposite opinions 
ex[)r(>Hsi*d. hT'au von fSavigny is a Conservative, holds 
ijnnl ['aimers ton in, ahliorreucc, and thinks that he is the 
umr(H 5 of all the calamities of the time.* Essentially her hus- 
>a!id (iutertains the same opinion, hnt with a becoming mod- 
‘raticui. 'fluj Minister thinks that the state of Prussia is not 
U) had as wo imagine ; hut his wife was unable to defend the 
King against the charge of al)andoning the Schleswig-Holstein- 
Bi^ttina is an {>p[)OsitioniHt, and thinks the King misled. 
A.U n'ln’eseut him to l)o a well-intending man. Frau von 
savigny H])eaks of Bettina’s works with admiration. In spite 
)r th(^ir (liilerencoH of o])imon, she has jn’ido in her sister, 
[kitl.ina sa3^4 that the family arc Italian, and that “die Gun- 
:lel ” is au apt^stato for not espousing the Italian cause. Italy 
will yet. rise and hec.omo groat. “ Die Gmulel” says Bettina 
is misltid by Ihji* Immanity, — she thinks the oppressed alwa 3 ’‘s 
ill ( he rigid’., flu my admitting that England treated Irolaiitl 
ill, Beitina said, “ No nation can reproach England on that 
gj'ound ; all have their Ireland.” I recollect an eloquent de- 
fence of the 'Tyrnlese by Bettina. 

Bettina’s daughters arc charming girls. The eldest, who 
refused to marry one of the Princes of Prussia, a nephew of 
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fho KitujT, !*- nitist inft'nvst iiu^: Aiul **u«‘ df (Ihmu lias 

{illt‘tl I lti‘ S{ivi'.tByN' hniisi' witli t»rit*inul [»ain(nt!.v:. 'I’liry may 
luivt' mt'rit, luit tlHMv«lc>rtni*: is iml aa,n*«‘alil«‘. I ^aw thrrt* <>f 
rrs, all intart-s! iuy. 1 iiutl ihrm ailunrtasur Ma^ 
(‘tiuluy ami I>i<’kt‘ns, 'riu\v prnl»al>lysluirc nu»n' nt* (hfir un»t har’s 
than tluarniuit's tipininns, 1 saw Savi;tuy‘s {“hltvsl n»iu. Ur is a 
luvutlsnmr yntuiLV mail, as Suviyuy is a iinr man ajiprnarluu**; t»bl 
U|ra. Frail vt»n SaviL»uy, rsfu-tMuIly in thr rvfuiirs a|»|uMrrtl 
vrrv U!‘;i'i‘*’al»l<‘, ami r(*vivt^s my yunthl’nl imj>rc* .aMn hrr, 
lUaytOHul humor ami vivarify am altra<iivr. Ami Sa\i‘’ny is 
tlio Hamt» tli;(iu{ictl pnv.oii lit' was in \t»iith. I slioulil f4att' 
that hr rrsi^nirtl ttllici' as Miuistrr of, lust its* at thr lu'Vohit ion, 
ami wtaihl on uo arrount rrsumr it. Ur must, ttu-rrfon*. hu 
<lisr<jntrnttMl with thr stato of thiu*'s, thou-'h rt'joiriii!': in thr 
rrat'titui, whirii imlrrtl, lu» .saitl, i-. tin* jalvation of tirnuaiiv, 
Ur |trui,srU fhr roinlurt of thr sohhrrs. 'I'ht' ila\ aftt*r ht^ 
rtssiinitnl his phirt' ht' hr:*;au a:%iiu to writr, ami in that hti 
is f.n*rat. 

J iuit’ /.V//, Brtvvf'tni t*i;'’ht ami uiiuMfrlorU at tin' Savi.\*jiys\ 
i'hri'r t'auir Jatsih Urimiu ami otlu'rs ; uimm^st tln'tn tlm You 
Aniims. 

Jitiir* l ralhsl at !‘rt«ft'ssj»r Uaukn’s. ami tir J saw Mrs. 

Ihinkr, thr sisfrr of t Ir.'tvrs, who livt's urar Amhlr .ahs ami ul o 
of our t*\ Ih’ofrssor of Uaw at thr rni\rr.it\ (’ollt-'r, who mur- 
ritsl a tlam^htrr of W illiam 'Tookr. Smmu aft rrw ,i j iF h» r hus 
haml raiur in, hnt I saw him fiTa f w mmutr , onli , as hr hatl 
tti j^ivr a Irrturr, 1 .-.ta\t‘l a lou-*' tmir with Mi • Kankr. Nln» 
is a vrry mijirrior woman. >\ir prai o.l with Wiirmfli Mju.WorUs 
wortli, thinkini^ hrr uhuo .t juratr!' than hrj- hu thaml Shr ri 
jjow* a lovrr of Wo} tlsw ort hF poottw. hrur* a ron\»‘rf fr-»m Uortl 
IU rf»n. Slir is in rrlirioMs mat f*'!' s \ ria hhrral, [*raran a waunly 
Mart inrau''-. Hrriuous ; ami so litflo of a hirof fhaf shr allowoil 
Fi'uti you Savi^ny to lir poslniofhrr t * lo r rluhl, Au4 what; 
nlm iHuitl on thi * muttn* was ronhrmisl hy Urn* %nii S.u i -uv. v i*s, 
that in liapUsm thr Komau i athohrs ami Ihs.tr i.iof . hr, omo 
goilfathrrs ami j^oihuotlins m»!; ^rnmmaiii'h. in pUo of thr 
htrrm.tth of thrir as tuams* that (hi. is th»‘ proto »- of' Ihr 
Itonmn t'utijohrs i u ri w hns-, j hrlaur tio , w^aiM not f.r prr 
initfril hy rithrr party m l airlaml. 

Mailainr Uankr pruisnl S n i on as warm!) as hr prai^r*! hrr; 
hut shr .srrs thrm st'Mom.owima (o hrr ill liraltli, Shr hvrn a 
r<*rlu.sn lifr, uml tliii'i'forr my \n-at wan tputr an rigoymrnt to 
hrr. 
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June Irltli, — Called on Ludwi|^ T''iock. Ills memory pat 
iniuo to sliame, tlioii'i;li lui ia inoro tliau and only just 

recovoi’iiijL^ iVom an alaniiiiii;* ilhiesa, ilo waa on his sot\u llo 
j^oes 1,0 ht'd very early, and would Iiavo receivaid me in bed, wbicU 
.1 should have allowed liini to do in the evening, liad 1 not pro- 
cured tlio ])ostponeinent of our journey. 

I we.nt {igain to Savigny’s, walking iirst into the forest or 
pleasure-grounds (heyoiid the llraiuiimhurger Thor), of which 
t had novisr lu'ard, hut shall, I expect, see more of. They seem 
to be the Kemsington Cardeus of lleiiiii. At Savigny’s the same 

party, that is, the Von ArniiuH. I mu charmed wdth tho 

young ladies, hut tho mother is as odd as ever. .Frau von »Sa- 
vigny is too ill to go away to-day, as was intended, hut I have 
formally taktni leave. 

June IJtli, — I had a very interesting loiiiigo and gossip Avith 
tho secjond of the young hulies (Von Arnims), to whom I have 
promised to send a hook under cover to Lord 'WcjHtmon'land. 

Her mother canu^ down with lier hands covered with clay. 
She is, with i.hn assistance of ScdihuhiluHcu’, working on tho 
medcl for (loetlnfs mnnmmmt, to h(‘. sent up at b'l’anklort. X 
saw a larg(‘ })!iin(.ing of h(*rs in tln^ liousc. Of ilu^ imu’its of 
these works \ do not ])n;l.(‘nd to luivc.^ au <jpiuion ; hut she is im- 
(pU‘sl.ionahly a woman of a, gr(^at variety of talmits. 

June /6V/o •• (At Hn^sdtm.) 'fotik a short walk afhn’ dhuier, 
and found that I nmiemlKU’t'd nmcli of tlu^ city, ihongh a great 
part of it se(miH now, and not <puto so gay as I luid fancied it, 
Iirouo reHp(u;t avo Avt'rt'. very hieky. >Sehlc‘g(irs Shak(5Hpeare’s 
‘‘TAVclfth Night,” called J/tr wnll/^ avus played, and greatly 
to our sal-isljie.ti(m. Tim only mortilicatiou avus, that I had such 
a faint riM'olleetion (d’ Sliak(;s[)(5ar('. Hut HroAvn,Avho recjolle.e.tocl 
more, (’(uild folloAv tlu^ tniuslation throughout. It seemed to im 
admirahly given. Sir Tohy Ikdch, Sir Amlrcov Aguocheek, uiul 
Malvolio, all s(*(‘mcHl to us (piite in conf(»rmily with tlsi Mnglish 
cone.eijtion of th(M5hara(*.tmu A Madame Haier Hiirck played 
hotii Viola ami Sebastian ; and, when jH'.rmmating Uvt'. latter, 
she gav(5 a manliness to lusr voice and si.o[> Avhie.h \vo\ild have 
almost deeciv(‘d us as to heu' idtmtity. Thtu’c Avas, of necessity, 
a ehangi^ hi the tiixt at last. Another pcjrson, Avho managed to 
couc(‘al his hum, caiue in as Sebastian. 

Juh/ (Hit, (Hoim.) A for tun a, to day. “Walked to Arndt's 
honsi! ; Mu'ro I was mi*t hy his sou with a smiling couutemanco, 
'The fat.hcr was diitaincd from hoimi on busiiu’ss. Arndt, Jum, 
returned with me to the Star Hotel, and avo met tho old goutlo- 
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man near tRc gate. He engaged me to come and take coffee 
at four. Accordingly at that time I returned to the Professor’s, 
and had a most delightful talk with them till seven. Our con- 
versation was diversified by the presence of two Schleswig 
clergymen, who have been banished because they refused to 
preach in' Danish, and teach the Danish language, which the 
people will not learn, and they cannot teach. This is a bar- 
barism worthy the ally of Russia, and which the Tiinea has not 
censured as it ought. Our three hours’ talk was in an arbor 
fronting the Rhine, and affording a view of the Siebengebirgc, 
especially the Drachenfcls. We had a second coiihib of two 
hours in the house. There were present two other sons of the 
Professor, his wife, an agreeable, unpretending old lady, and 
her only daughter, — - a very pleasing girl. 

I know not when I have had such a treat as in listening to 
Arndt, who, being eighty-two years of age, has a youthful vigor 
and animal spirits which arc quite marvellous. The character 
of his mind is as youthful as his voice and physical qualities. 
He really inspires me with hope which I had lost for the 
human race. He acknowledges the sad condition of Germany 
at the present moment, owing to the follies and misconduct of 
the people, who abused the power of which they lost possession 
very soon. And he is not blind to the attempts made by a 
party to crush the struggling liberties of the people ; but he 
holds it impossible that this should be carried out, and is a 
most firm and zealous asserter that the civilized world is in a 
state of progress. He says that ho can recollect between sixty 
and seventy years, and knows that in that interval, in Germany, 
men cat and drink, and in all respects live, better than they 
did. They are better dressed, are clcanei', and loss corrupt 
and vicious in their lives. The higher classes cannot oppress 
the lower as they used to do, and humanity lias advanced. 
This I rejoice to believe, and I try to think that it is all strictly 
correct, and not to any great degi’ee the delusion arising out 
of Arndt’s peculiar temperament. 

Arndt also divelt upon liis favorite topic, the original diver- 
sity of races, to which ho attaches so groat an importance, and 
which goes far towards reconciling him to certain enormities 
in the history of civilization as inevitable and therefore par- 
donable. 

He asserted at the same time his firm belief in God, ini- 
mortalit}'-, and tlue essential truth of Christianity. Ho does 
not shrink from the language of orthodoxy, but it is clear that 
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ic cares nothing for orthodoxy. Yet he fools the necessity of 
)r(h;r, and holds the freit' (hineimlv. in contempt. Mo cou** 
irmed what I had heard hefore, that no one is <jiiestioued as 
'.() liis creed, and all who contribute to tlic maintenance oftho 
liun^h have a voice in the election of the minister. It is not 
iccossary to take the Sacrament in order to he allowed to vote ; 
ind none but an oj)on and scornful enemy would be excluded, 
[fere on the Rhino, whore the rrotestants arc a small minority, 
;here is a legidly established rreshyteriaii form of government. 
[u the otlicr provinces of Rrussla, there are suporiutendeuts, 
im)ther name for bishops, who, as tlio loaders of a clerical 
)ody, are acknowledged, — hut not as a distinct class. I’Jiosc 
ire merely each inirr Arndt speaks as con- 

:,ciuptuouHly as Arnold himself did of the su])poHed Apostolic 
aiC(!ession. I may hereafter, porhaj)H, recollect more of Ins 
jonversation. 1 will merely n(nvre])eat a m{)t whieli he (jiioted 
Vom liUther : lie who is not hau(lst)ma at twenty, strong at 
•hirty, ItMinuHl at forty, and rich at (ifty, will nut be handsome, 
d.rong, learned, or rich in this world.” 

Otlan* notes of Arndt’s convtirsation may he given hero, 
.’ailing uii him in tlu^ autumn of IS‘I7, 1 found him reading 
baiulor’s works. Juruis Mare luul siait him a co])y, as well ns 
-wu volumes of liis own sennons, lately ])ublislu‘(l. Arndt 
vas full of admiratif)!) of Laiidor’s just perci^ptioii oi’t.lie Italian 
ifo and charac'-bu’, and was as enthusiastic as i5V(a’ in his ttdk. I 
mjoyed highly the liours spent with him. Ahnst of ScRleier- 
iiaclun* led to the information that Arndt’s wife is Schhaer- 
nn(!lua4s sister. Wo S])oke of the state of religion. Arndt 
;ai(l : No good, ex(‘.ept indinaddy, will come of the new Mernuiu 
latholic Mhur(‘h ; hut a freer s]Mrit is now stirring among tlio 
ha-man Prob'stant C'ha-gy. ’I'hcy take the Bibh^ as tluar iVarniy 
)ut ev(‘ry jnan j)nts his own. stniso on it. So do 1. 1, am a 

. •hristian. 1 believe in a sort of H(^\adati()n, — c/ac?‘ rtm 
1 do not beli(»ve that tiui Malua- of lu'avcai and 
airl.li was crncifKal, nor that the Holy Spirit, is a, ])ers<m. ! 
vorsln|) (hrist as a holy p{))’Hon. He is the purest; ami ))jgh(jst 
hrm of humanity ev(»r kmnvn ; hut 1 do not prel.taid to know 
in^'t.hing of the mystery of his ntdaira That is no comua-n of 
nine. Mut I tak(^ tlu^ Scripture as the guide of life ; and if I 
anild only ar-.t, up to one ])alf of what it teaciu's, it woiihl bo 
I am for the Bible, and Jigainst the priest, s.”. . , . On 
[)olibicH he spoke hopefully. He thinks the world im])roving, 
■^Wc have no Volker’recht in Germany, but wo have ixPrinzen- 
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^mvai^reclit This Banish succession question concerns the 
princes, and they take it up ; and it happens that the people 
and the princes are on the same side. The people won’t let 
Germany be separated : that is all they care for, — not who is 
Duke of Holstein and Schleswig.” 

In 185 6, when I was again in Bonn, old Arndt was living at 34 
in the Cohlenzer Sirasse, a handsome suburb. I was recognized 
by Ml'S. Aimdt. The old patriot was attending a funeral. It 
suited all parties that I should be left to my after-dinner nap, 
from which he awoke me. He was the same as ever, and the 
more remarkable because of his age (eighty-seven).* His flow 
of talk, or declamation, was in quantity equalled only by Cole- 
ridge; the tone different, — Arndt having a sharp, loud, laugh- 
ing voice ; his topics always recurring, — the difierence of race 
and the science of ethnology. A lover of liberty and justice, 
yet conscious of the necessity of submitting to power. He 
hopes for the future, but expects nothing from government. 
After a long and most interesting talk on these subjects, he 
proposed my accompanying them on a tea-visit, — in fact a 
supper like those of my youth. The hostess was a widow lady 
of the name of Hirt, — an excellent set of pco])lc of the mid- 
dling class.’ Arndt talked incessantly, and was listened to with 
apparent admiration. 

10th — Called at Moxon’s, where T heard of the death 
of Quillinan, which Mrs. Wordsworth’s note had made me 
apprehend. t This is a severe blow to dear Mrs. Wordsw’orth, 
after her other losses. 

* Ernest Mniirice Arndt died .Tammry 30, 1860. 

t A short obituary of Mr. Quillinan, from the pen of H. C. R., appeared in 
the Christian Jieformer Ar August (1851, p. 512), some cxtnicts from whicli 
will interest the reader: — 

“ July 8tli, at Loughrigp; Holme, Amhlesidc, aged 50, Edward Quillinan, 
E?q. Kir. Quillinau was of Irish birth, and educated in the Roman CathoHo 
Church. His father was a wine-merchant, resident in Portugal, where his 
yount^er brother still carries on the l)usincss. Ho entered the army early, but 
withdrew on his first marriage witli the daughter of the late Sir Kgertou 
Bridges. On the maiTiage of Mr. Quillinan with Miss Bridges, he entered info 
an engagement (at one time generally, and still occasionally practised) that 
the daughters should be educated in tlie faith of the mother, and the sons in 
that of the father. And that engagement he most honorably fulfilled. After 
the death of his wife, Mr. Q. most scrupulou.sly discharged his promise to Sir 
E. B., and never suflered a priest of his own church to enter his doors. When 
his diiiigliters were of a suitable age, lie insisted on their punctual discharge 
of the iisual duties of social worship; and when ho could not find clsewhero a 
fit companion, would himself accompany them to the parish clnirch. To a 
friend who, half in jest and half in earnest, ti'catcd this as an act of unwar- 
rantable, because inconsistent, liberality, he replied in a letter: ‘If I had 
tliought the salvation of my daughters endangered by such an education, no 
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11 . C. H. TO Paynter. 

lUiur iSt. Edmunds, Aufcust 5, 1851. 

It will give me ploftsoro to hoar from you, whatovor you 
VO to Hay, and very great j)leaHui*o if you (!au give me, or T 
i infer, a gtuxl aooouut of your health, both of body and 
nd. For iuHtama^, I whall infer that you are in a more Hound 
il Hauo Htat.e if I iie.ur that you havii himui and (‘njoy(Kl the 
VNtal Palaoo, — ono of tho few eouNolatory and mleeniing 
'eta(deK in this otherwise gloomy age. 1 am not sure iKhould 
quite jdtMiHod had you attended tho feHtival of tho anniver- 
•y t>f tlio abolition of Klavery in our eolonioH. I should bo 

nni'd, as at- a ])erHon in too Jngli health, in danger from 

‘tbora. Hut do t(dl me how you are and liave been. L will 
; yo\i an example. I was Hix weeks on my trip to Horliu and 
‘OHden ; and 1 should luivo (‘.om(^ baek in despair if 1 had not 
int.ernal eonvie.tion whieh I am not able by reasoning to 
st.ily, that in spite of tlui trium])li of the regal and military 
d.is’tioiiists of Austria and Prussia, and of the ee.eb^siastical 
iteel/aaiists of Kom<^ and Kxid.c'r, tberc^ is souudhing iin])er- 
labb' in e.ivil and religious lilx'rtY, and in humanity. But 
•taiuly th(*n^ is a. dark cloud which is c.ovc'ring tlu^ wbob^ 
litieal horizon in Saxony. Miai an^ imprisoned for md. send- 
tludr (‘hildrtui to l)(' bapti/.txi, and mnvs])apt'rs suppressed 
‘ making (^xtnuds from < Jladstomfs hd.tm- t.o lA)rd Aberdeen, 
id the worst of all tliis is, that of late the iiopular iiarty, 

oradiuilina iu ralna untioin of lumoi* would luivo wiMKhod with uio. 
t should lojv (hlr<^ to insiiumlo («» u»o lluil. citlirr of tho cxoolhint. 

uion with \vl»on» it Iuim Immuj niy luippiiio^s to ho uiutod wuh in ii Htnt(^ of 
’<lillou l»o<'{Ut‘‘0 sho had jud Iumui an a(dittowl(*df.^od iiKuiihc.r of our Chufcli, 
houhl n't»ly, in tho iudu'imnt lanj'U!if'.D (tf biic.rlos, •— 

*“I loll lluu‘, <‘hnrlidi prit'st, 

A uiinlHtorint? im^ol shall uiy sislor ho 
Whou tlnm li»»Mt luju'liur;.’ 

‘ Hml iuM sndd(Mt and unoxjKTtod dr^aili not inl<*n)0'Hod, lio would, imihahly, 
ro luulorrakon tho «*dih)rsiiip tif Mr, AVontsworllds ‘ (hmvontion orchijlm’ 
I o(h('r pi’o^'o writing h lor wliioh Ijo wonhl havo boon t'liiinciitly qnalifKal: 
piiH'iOMSiul (’(in*iidoraldo oritioal talont, and oxindhal in tho I'pirnun, and in 
' rattuliiir p!ii’h>r ntyh*. <tf l‘njj;ilivo potdry. Ho did not. aornnh* to cotuposo a 
irh*. pniMU on tho lati^ Papal h' vldidi ni'itlna* llai (hirdinal nor 

i opptmouU won* Kpnn*d: lor In* wan «»m* of a body, nmro. nuniorons tlnin is 
jin’oti'dy snpp(H<»tl, wlu) thonglU tho Papal niovomont iinpoliti<'. in its (a)ii- 
inonopH, as woll an ollonsivo in its inainior. Tho iVoodtan <d’ his oniniouH 
in^' Hlun'klod hy no rostniinls hoyond (hoso im]>osod hy his kindly disposP 
11, his shrowd (Mminum sonsi*. anil j:^ood lasto nnularod him a univiysiil favov- 
. Ho was a man of loisuro, of lividy aorinl habits anti activity of .sj)irlt; lio 
IS ft rnotlimn of ottimimnhiation hctweou tliobo wlio wore othorwisa stningors 
each otlier, — H. C. K.” 
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whenever they have had power, have acted so foolishly as to 
make one dread even the destruction of the tyranny they 
resist 

I feel no ennui, for I find full employment in my Reminis- 
cences, which make me live over again my very inactive and 
inert life j but still it is my life, — and home is home, be it 
ever so homely. I see scarcely any one here 

H. C. R. TO Paynter. 

Athen/Eum, 14th September, 1861. 

, . . Whenever you go to your club, inquire for the letter 
from the Duke of Argyll to the Bishop of Oxford, entitled 
‘‘ The Double Protest.” It is a gem I lie is an extraordinary 
man, this Duke of Argyll, being a duke, a Scotchman, and a 
Presbyterian, and yet a very able man, and still young, — an 
anomaly. 

^eptemler 18th, a. m. — I am setting off for Mrs. Words- 
worth. 

This fine weather is marvellous. If this does not cure you 
of the spleen, — that ’s your grandmother’s name for the dis- 
ease, — I dare say it is hereditary, and therefore no fault of 
yom’S. Talking the other day witli Sam Sharpe on the com- 
plaints of the land-owners now, he made me ‘ a wise answer : 

We all have it in our turn. A few years ago an Act of 
Parliament took away one half of our income by legalizing 
joint-stoch banks. There was no use malcing a fuss about it. 
We submitted then ; the squires must submit now. In the 
end evex'ybody is the better. Individuals must suffer when 
the public gain.” Sharpe is by no means an optimist, and on 
the Papal question is a great deal worse than you, 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Bussell Square, 16tli November, 1861. 

As long as you continue to tell me that my letters give you 
pleasure, and I continue to have the me of my fingers, and my 
memory suffices, I shall go on writing, though a third mind, 
looking over what has been done, might wonder at the patience 
of both writer and reader. I do not mean to say that this re- 
mark is altogether applicable to my present letters ; but this 
is ^ the course of things- Of us seniors, I am the one who re- 
tains the most of youthful strength 3 but still the effects of 
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' liiibitH Jiro m iniiniri‘Kt.. i^Iy loss of iiuniiory becomes 
MlisCressin'*: ; and eoupU^d ^viih tluK m the addiUonal 
inwit'ad of not Ixan^i^mwaro of it, I ima^'ino it to bo 
11 it. is. Lately 1 thou^’ht 1 bad lost sovt'ral stamped 
ivliicii wore to eiitillo nin to considerable sums of 
m Uarin.iJcV One of tlu‘ dorks there is a lo^x'r of 
iamb’s works, and I have sca-ured bis attentions by 
u autojATuplis, So I revealed my innruuty to liiin, 
•d his assist niua'. lie bumd that the rereijits bad 
i ddivensl to me. At l.Iiis moment I am in trouble, 
lein^^ a.ble to lind Ix^twetai twenty and forty volumes 
Lk(‘sp(aire Smdc'ty publieaUons. d'bey are wmviokvre^ 
/ I bav(* no fear of their beia;^’ lost ; but what wo 
d wlu'u we want it is praetiiiidly lost, tboii^di wo may 
lire that it will In* found a|a:aim d’his is wliat Jeremy 
ill writiii^^ of evidence iu law, calls Jhrihc(yunu<jnm^ 
iild inaki^ provision for it iu bis jiiridieal institutions, 
notbinijj is forth eon liuju;, and I am perjietually in dam 
^<'l lin;^ tin* most imjiorl.ant and ni'cessary things. 

cr itath, Smuhi}/, (I»rigbl“ii.) Heard Rolii'rt.son 
I ext raovdinarv si'rinon, rciMiiu'diiig ])bilosopiiy with 
remarkable way, 1 St . I’eler i. 1 1 is subjec.i, was the 
ICC bfi,w(*(*n the rm'eialion that bad already a[)|)eare(l 
wliieb is to appear. In the course of the siirimm, lio 
iuuulH‘r of vnlnable pliiloHo|diical trut.bs, which I 
Mxjueile wdtli (hurch (bs’trincs, tboiigli I Imvo no 
dot's HO w'ith peiJeci. good faith, lie spoko of ii db 
MU of (xluiaition, in tlie sume way as [jessing sjieaks 
rlvH on “the ICdiKaiiionof the llnnian Race.” And 
km t>f inspiration and prophecy is iirecisidy such n.s 
,cd In the Prasixrtivi' /AvvV/a, in an article by J. J. 

I know not. wlum I have heard a di.sctnirse so full of 
matter; and this was tlic imjirc'ssion of ol.lu'rs aji- 
Vet he was full of Scriptui’t^ allusions, 1 Imve hetni 
•ith him today. He is gri’ally improvc'd iu health, 
'lunn showiid, and doi‘S not appear to he. mat.erially 
his imiituiH. He acknowledges that lu^ is Hurprised 
o long permit.ted to iireach j he is aware how much 
»c tlu’ object, of distrust* 

tr 7th, After breakfast an iigrc'eahle call from l)i% 
>rl. of phii<»s<iphieal enthusiast. He is a frec-thinkor 
it HeiiHu id* the word, but a ooufurmmt. llo is a con- 
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stant attendant and a great admirer of Hobertston, and calls 
himself a Chmxhman ^ yet to-day he spoke of the English 
clergy as men who had five millions per annum given them to 
misrepresent Christianity. 

December 9tL — I heard Robertson both morning and after- 
noon, and had a conversation with him in the evening. My 
astonishment at this man increases every time I see him. This 
morning’s discourse was a continuation of the last. He con- 
tinued his illustration of the doctrine that Judaism indirectly 
taught what Christianity afterwards directly taught ; that the 
teaching that one day in seven was to be holy, was not to inti- 
mate that the other days were to be unholy, but to lead to the 
recognition that all time was to be the Lord’s. As he inter- 
prets even the words without blood there is no remission of 
sins,” they become inoffensive, for it means no more than this, 
— Christ died to exhibit the perfectest Christian truth, that 
the essence of Christianity is self-sacrifice. It is the Divine 
principle ; God and man are united wherever this principle 
reigns. I have told him that on Trinity Sunday, if possible, 
I will go to Brighton, to hear him expound, in his way, the 
Trinity, He considered the Christian and Atheistic ideas of 
progress to differ in this, — Christianity teaches that man 
could not be progi'essive of himself, i. e. without Divine aid, 
whereas the Atheistic doctrine is, that man could do it of him- 
self, and requires no aid. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

1852. 

H. C. R, TO T. R. 

30 Russell Square, London, lOtli January, 1852. 

W HEN you write that, next to the pleasure I have in 
paying visits, is that yon have in reading about them, 
you remove all temptation to abstain from writing an account. 
This feeling of yours proves that in whatever way the old age, 
to which you have arrived, bejmnd that of any of our known 
ancestors, may affect you, as it must^ in one way or othei', all 
of us, it does not affect your moral feelings^ which are, after 
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ill, the best part of man. It shows that you aro free from 
nivy. It, never occurs to you, as it miglit, and the like does 

:,(> Istlu'rs, There is my brother, younger by only five 

n*ar.s and four inouths, able to go into company continually, 
it bout, any a]>parent injury, while 1 haul a life of cennpavative 
solitude.” "\\Tu‘U this iloes occur to nu^, there occurs to me, at 
I he same tinii^, in tlie spirit of Mrs. barbauld’s fananis essay, 
which Henry cannot too soon have imprcsHoxl on him, that I 
:uid you claise divt'rso coursi’s, each liaving its advantagos and 
lisadvantages. You have through life had the comforts of do- 
ineslie, life,- -union ihv nearly thirty years with a very supe- 

rior woman, by wlujm you were tenderly beloved. And you 
havi' hiid a soil who, thougli it pleased Providence to deprive 
you and his family of him, while ' still young, yet lived long 
enough to he (ho ol)jee,t of geiitTiil est.cem, djdug without an 
enemy. And ho too was nnitisl to an aHoctionato and beloved 
wife 

'Po ihink <jf all this is no slight ])l(*asnro, dear Thomas ; and 
I have uoihing losi«t ojV against it hnt those inforlor pleasures, 
of which I from time to thno giv(' you an aceount. And lam 
not. without an occasional appnluMision, (htit, whi‘nov(‘r iulirm- 
i(V a:-5s:iils iiu', 1 may l)o witliout any <»th(‘r aid than the volun- 
iarv assist ani‘o (»r friends on whom I have no claim. 

St) on (he balance i^f accounts we more nearly on a par 
tluiu might In* tlmught ; bt'sidi's, what may not live years and 
four moutim bring forth 1 , . . . 

11. (t U. TO T. 11. 

Atiikn.kum, Eosdon, 2'ltli Jjuuuiry, lfir)2. 

You will n'oeivo this on your birthday, I trust and hope in 
good spirits. And if yt»u un^ fully conscious of being insonsi- 
blt' to many i>f the loW(*r enJoyimMits of life, I hope you will 
at the simm time not ho forg(‘trnl of this, that you, on enter- 
ing your eighty ( lord year, have attained an ago wiiitli few live 
to'*'ivacli, uml with still fewtw of the d(‘due,t.ioiis from full vital- 
ity lluiu art* g(*n(‘rall v' himmi among the imv oe.togi'narians. 

* I slmuhl have added to ih(' ahov(i an e.Kpression (>f niy good 
wislu’S in (he esiahlisluai form, vko} j/ rvf nvui^ oj thu dfct/j — 
if 1 had not. thonudit (hat you would probably ] iro tv, st against so 
umlesirahlc a wish. This nuuinds mo of my leavo-talcmg of 
Mw. Jkrbaiild on my goiugto Kranoo, amio 182-, ifec. She Avas 
suffering from a severe cold with a cough. ** I hope I shall 
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find you better on my return.” — Why so ? ” — That seems 
a foolish question ; health is better than siclmess.” — Not 
always ; I do not wish to be better. But don’t mistake me. 
I am" not at all impatient, but quite ready.” 

She was, I believe, a couple of years older than you are 
now, when she died, — a few weeks after my leave-taking. 

It was her brother who wrote the couplet she might have 
written, and which I make no apology for repeating as a pious 
wish : — 

“ From the Banquet of Life rise a satisfied guest, 

Thank the Lord of the Feast, and in hope go to rest.” 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

30 Russell Square, London, 14th Fcbziiary, 1862. 

.... My last week has not been so gay as the visiting- 
week was ; but it has had its full variety of incidents of an 
amusing and relatable quality. 

On Saturday we had a Council meeting of the University 
College. Our prospects are not bright, nor are they very* 
gloomy ; we have taken our place — humble indeed, but it is 
still a place — among the institutions of the country, and 
more in harmony with the principles you and I were trained 
in when young, and have not abandoned in age, than any 
other. And I am pleased that, in this respect, we have 
showed more constancy than most of our contemporaries. In 
the evening, after taking dinner and tea at home, I stepped 
in to Sergeant Byles’s, and had a pleasant chat wdth them. 

I dined in Regent’s Park with Mr. Bishop, one of our Uni- 
versity College Council, the patriotic patron of astronomy, in. 
whose private observatory on his own grounds several 
have been discovered. What an age of discovery this is ! 
As many planets as were known in the firmament before. 
The primitive bodies in nature infinitely multiplied. Antiqui- 
ty acknowledged but four elements ! And both the natural 
history of the earth and the civil history of mankind acquir- 
ing new features of marvellous interest jicrpetually I 

I cannot help wishing I had been born a little later in the 
world’s everlasting progress. 

Tuesday I had at breakfast Dr. Boott, Edwin Field, Payn- 
ter, Rollestou (Miss Weston’s cousin), and Nineveh Layard, 
whom the others came to meet. You perhaps, and certainly 
Sarah, will recollect your son’s having spoken of this high- 
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fipiritcd 1(1(1, whom ho once dined with, and used to meet in 
my chaiubcu’a. His nnele accused me oF luisleading him. I 
heliovo I did set his mind in motion, and excited in liim tastes 
and a cairiosity which now will nut l)o matter of reproach, 
sotiiii^ that the issue has alread}^ been so remarkahle. Ifis 
adventures in Asia terminated in his discovery of the ^‘Niii- 
oveli Anti(|uitieH,” which liavo p^iven him a place in the future 
history of art. Jhit, more than that, lie has had the means 
of doyelo[)in«j^ such ])ersonal (lualities, that ho has been put 
into a ])laco which viai/ lead to his one day occupying a prime 
position in our political institutions. Ho has been appointed 
IhuleisSec.retary of State for Foreign Aifairs : Jio will now 
show what is in him. This is a start that, of course, delights 
his hopeful, and alarms his timid, Iricnds. On Tuesday I 
('.ongratulated him on his then appointment to the ullico of 
Attache to the Minister at Varis, whi(jh was first olferod him. 

On Wednesday I dined with Ooldsmid, the Baron’s oldest 
son. And in the oveuing was at the Oraphic Sociiety, which 
gives tu'lat to, and receivcis ccl((t from, our University College, 
ill combination with the Klaxman Callory 

2r>lh. -' \ atl;(Muled the goiuiral molding of the 
]>ropri(d,(>rs of llnivis'sity ( !ullego. Unusually iutco’osiing. A 
moti()U was made visy ably by (iuain, an M. 1). of tlu.^ Loudon 
Ihiiviirsity, in favor of graduates being iidmittod to a sbaro in 
tlio gov<?nini()nt of tho 1 hiivcs'sity, aiul assented to universally, 
with tlu^ exc^option of Samuel Sharpe and .Tamers Yates. Sir 
.lames Crabam filled the chair both here and at tho previous 
nuadiuig of tho council, and very ably, liitibard Taylor brought 
tho Lord Mayor llunttT, and into his hands Avas ])at tho reso- 
lution ( banking the Miss Donnains for the gift of tho bliix- 
man Callc.ry. I lo did it dceently, c^onsidiAving ho knmv mdliing 
a))out t)io HubjiH^t, and tho motion was very Avell sei^onded by 
JoHi^ph Iliinm. It was c-arri(*(l by a(*.clamation. On this I 
ros(^ to return thanks for Miss l)(Miman, which I did so-so. I 
pniisiMl Miss Denman Avarmly fur luu’ atiai’linunit to Flaxman’s 
mime; and, nderring to the mov(a-, nunitioiu'd the group of 
Atliamas at tlu^ Manpiis of ‘Bristurs, m'ar Bniy, and 1 (silo- 
gi7.{‘d Mr. llumo for not being a vulgar utilitarian. Aft(U' this, 
Tagnrt rose and said that, if it were not ind<HU)rous, ho would 
move thanks to me for having assisted Miss Dmimiin iu her 
work, ThiuT. was a cry of “Move!” on this, and lie made 
tho motion. It was seconded very kindly by Samuel Sharpo. 
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I was gratified by the circumstance, and returned thanks in a 
few words, 

March 1st — I dined with Miss Coutts ; a most agreeable 
day. Sir Charles Napier, a burly man, with the figure of an 
alderman, but a strong face (I should not have guessed him 
to be the fighter he is) ; Cleig, Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
a much finer countenance, with his Peninsular ribbon with 
three stripes ; Babbage, the militant man of science ; Bar- 
low, chc. 

March 11th. — I dined with Miss Coutts ; a large and very 
interesting party j twenty-two at table, and in the evening 
there came a great number. At the dinner-party were Sir 
James Graham * (I told him of Lamb’s legacy to our hospi- 
tal) ; Bunsen, who said he had three doses of comfort for me, 
but I could not catch his ear afterwards ; Lord and Lady Ed- 
ward Howard, — an interesting young man, were it only on 
account of his having induced his wife to marry him, and so 
saved her from the convent. Sidney Herbert was there, and 
Dr. Brewster, and the Earl of Devon, cum multis aliis. 


H. C. B. TO T. B. 

^ May 7, 1850. 

.... On this clay died Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, aged forty- 
nine. An excellent woman, Avhom I highly esteemed. She was 
the poet’s only daugliter, and the larger portion of his spirit 
descended on her. She retained her composure of mind to the 
last. Sho bon-owed of. me, in her last illness, a large-print 
edition of Shakespeare. She had no scruples of conscience oii 
that point. Her head and heart were both better than her 
creed 

On Wednesday I wont to a soiree at Professor Do Morgan’s, 
at Camden Town. Mrs. De Morgan was a daughter of Frond’s. 
His son was there, and he heard me relate with great pleasure 
what Sergeant Bough told mo, — that ho, together with Copley, 
afterwards Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst, and a future bishop 
(name forgotten), was cliased’hy the Proctors at night, in the 
streets, for chalking on the wall, ‘‘ Frciid forever ! ! ! ” The 
future bishop alone was caught. Even Pligli Church Tories are 
not ashamed of the liberal freaks of their youth 

August Jfih. — I walked this morning to and found 

^ Sir James Graham was an active member of the Council of University 
Collogo. 
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Hr.2.j 


'^udy 0. Yory I Ihul hvv ([uii.o CDUsistoui: in her 

ibrndlty, for, on sintinji; that thnrii uro. throe tontw in ('hri.s- 
iaihiy, • those, ot the saoraiiu'uts, ('roial, and charaotor, — - sho 
'xc‘lalm('(l, “ 11io last is (ho only uno I oaro ahout.” This is 
h(' iH'ally essential doetrine. On inattei-s of tusto shu is linn, 
dn) has alst> had the eonraj^^o (,o declare, in coiu]>any, that slio 
ioos uotliin;^^ to he rri'j;htened at in the hook im[)ul:o(l to ])r. 
.)ouuldsuii. 


:ih 0. U. TO T. \l 

ai) Uu.ssKUi Squaiik, Soptoinbor 25, 1852. 

, . . , Ills death (the Duke of \yellin.L;’(x)u’s) has occasioned 
in oxpn^ssiou of national scnitiment whi<h does the (‘onntry 
umor; aiul the |nd)lic fnnin’al is iu»t ivanl.ed i.o j)rove the sin- 
•erity of tlu^ nniversal lau'^Tiai'in In sprini^, when 1 last dined 
vitli Miss (Joutts, ho ilid not conu) l,o (liniiei’, hut was there iu 
he eveuiu^. lie hi‘ld tlui ana ef his hos(a‘ss as ho walked \i|) 
md down the dravvinij;' nuau ; a.nd i(, was diHieult to determine 
rvhu’h su|»))orled llu^ otlna*. Dr. I »oott has lieen telling me that:, 
dne(^ 1 saw him, lu* was at (he Anaa'iean I\linis(er’s, when tlicj 
Minis((M* iidrodiuMMl (he Doe(()r’s ino(her (o him as, in one 
>jie(’(, ids ((In*, (hike’s) superior, heiufj; si‘veral years nldrr. d'he 
Dulvii cordially shook hauds wi(h Mrs. l)Oo(.(,.^ .... 

Oiiiihrv fit/h Dhu'd at home, and at eip:ht (h’l'Hsi'd to /.^o to 
Kenyon. With him 1 foumlan inti’n'si.iniif pen'son I had never 
aien la'fons Mj's. Browning, ]a(e Miss Harn*l.(., — not the invalid 
I (^xpecdiul; sln^ has a haudsoiiKi oval face, a lino eye, and al- 
i’oiijel h<‘r fi j)Ieasin/jf pimson. She liad no ojjportnnily of display, 
ind ap])areut.ly ikj desin^. Her husband lias a viny aiuiahlo 
‘Xpressiiai. Tlu'ce is a siuiicnlar sweel ness about liim.t Miss 
BayUy and Mrs. (hndwie.k wi'ix^ iheriy 

Orinlwr Alter dinin*.C a.t lionu*, I went to Mrs. Bayne’s, 

in(‘anin‘C to p;o lo Mrs. Reiit’s afterwards ; hut. Kenyon was 
'oiuinijf later, and (Ids seduced me to stay (.ill eleven. And a 
vei'V pleasant (*viniin^ we had, ((‘llin/i; hfnia and n^peating 
rpiejrams. d'he f«»llowui^ is from Kimyon : ‘‘ What is (lou^nuiD 
ism t ” usIumI Hoim^ om^ of Dou/jflas .Fi'rrekl. “ Buppyism full 
^(rown.” 

i)rtiilu'r SliL “ Heard a vud of Doimldson’s. Ijady (h-”-, 

* Mr. piiinhMl uIjc.uI tins pfrltnl tin* Unlo* us lu^ npijcuirud lit ua ovon- 

hij^ iiart v. ‘('Ill' pii’tnn*, it. Is iHlii'Visl, was l«*r Miss OnatiH. 

t Mr.* Browning;; was u valalioa of Mr. KiMiyoa’a. 
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offering a wager, was asked wliat it should be, A feather 
from one of my wings when I am an angel.” — I would recom- 
mend your ladyship,” said Donaldson, ''to abstain from such 
wagers. There is great danger, if you do not, that you may 
be plucked,^'' 

November 8th. — Called on Boott.* He reproached me with 
inconsistency, because I was intolerant of those who ujdield 
slavery in order to save the Union, and yet was tolerant to- 
wards the governments of Eiu’ope who kept the people in 
slavery. I love Boott, and must avoid the subject, if it en- 
danger oin* friendship. 


H. C. R. TO T. R. 

20th November, 1862. 

.... Thi^ day week I dined with Mrs. Bayne. A table of 
six persons cannot be said to hold a party. They consisted of 
Mrs. Bayne, our hostess, a Mr. and Mrs. Whitbread, — he ’s 
the great-nephew of the great brewer who, fifty years ago, was, 
with Grey and Burdett and Lainbton what Cobden and Bright 
and Hume are now, — Kenyon, whom you know, and Thirlwall, 
the Bishop of St. David’s. The Bishop was the bosom friend of 
Dr. Bayne, and is one of the liberal and most learned of his 
order ; with Archdeacon Hare, one of the patrons of the Ger- 
man school of philosophy in the study of biblical criticism, and 
author of a voluminous " History of Greece.” He abandoned 
tlie law for divinity, and when at the bar went the Chelmsford 
Sessions with William Battisson ; he is one of the half-dozen 
who, at different times, have honored me with a touch of the 
holy hand, though not for the purpose of consecration. A very 
agreeable afternoon 

I believe I should have stajmd at home on tlic Thursday, if 
I had not read the first volume of Thackeray’s new novel, 
" Esmond,” which has greatly interested me ; and I humbly 
recommend it to the novel-reading portion of your household. 
It is far more pleasant than Vanity Fair,” and does not ex- 
hibit in disproportion all the honteiises of our jnixed 

nature. The female characters are well contrasted, I had 
read little more than one volume, and, moaning to go to 
Brighton to-day, I wished to finish it. I breakfasted by candle- 
light, and was at the Atlieiunum soon after eight. This being 
the day of the Duke’s funeral, the house was already nearly 
occupied ; seats had been erected for the ladies in front. The 


* Boott himself was an American. 
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havin;^ not even a nitlo-viaw oF tho processloii, was 
tunpiy till towards two, whon, all brinij: luisscil, company 
n l.ill (lu'ir oarriaL^cs i‘ould bo brou^Ljlit to them. I sat 
' by iho library lire iVoni lialf past eii^iit till near six. 
>rlwire I took a pe(*p From the drawiipe;-rooni window, 
id a ‘dimpso td' ( hi* tawdry car, - - enou.L»b lor me ; but 
blc troops, and l-he iuouriiin^--cuaches, and Iho banners, 

L imposiiiLj^ cHect. .... 

(‘)iih<r 'Jlat. • - (iirij^ld.on.) 1 lu'ard a sermon from Rob- 
, marked ly his usual pee.uliarities, ho speakin«j^ of iiu- 
ria'hteousue.NS as the ri^htoousiu‘ss to be obtained in an 
•I'd state of ('xeellence, and of man bein^^ reeoueiled to 
.nd tliendbn^ tlod n.‘eoneiled to man. Samuel Sliarpo 
w that people here eomplaiu that ho unsedtlos men’s 
, Of course, no one can bo awakened out of a deep sleep 
it bein;,!: unsettled. An (‘loipient culoji;-y of the Duke, 
dhitini^ a piadeet de.voiion to duty, lli^ eoiududi'd with 
eclaratiou that he was proud of being an Euglish- 

'nnlh r wet. W(*ather eoul.inued and ki'pt mo 

\ to a *':i*eat decree. I was at. Robertson’s, and heard a 
u lull of striking thoughts, mi the. n*lation of (’hris- 

V (i» Jmlaisiu, being abtililiou by exjiansion, as the .lii~ 
ndiliatli is abrogated wlu*u every < lay is dt.'voted to tho 

•e/aAe/- AdM, I \v(*nt to Robertson’s, and luul two Imnrs 
•restingeluit wdth him mi Ids ]>onitimi here in the pulpit; 
limit Rady Byron. (le spi^aks of her as tho noblest wo- 
le evi'i* kue*w. 

V nihrr :*7th. A singular and unc'Xpeid'.ed oe.imrrence took 
t«) dav, wliieh is the mort' ri'iuarkahle hi*e.a.uso my iirst oe.- 
ioii was to wrili* a long li‘tter (o Mrs. Clarkson, giving her 
•mud of my visit to tho Kaldanes, 

till* Alhememm Milmamthe D(*an of St. Raurs, eame u]) 
^ anti saitl ; “ Mr. Cralib Rubinsun, the Bishop of Oxford 
s to have tlie pleasun* itf bi*ing introdnei'd to you. I 
Ciuvrly time («> say, “'file Bishop does me honor,” before 
iinimp preraaitial liis liantband said : “1 have long wished 
v(* the ph‘asnri* of hi'jng known t.o you. lauig ago th(*ro 
ac hidijeet ou whieh we diilered, hut that has la‘r'n long 
Lten on mv part.” * I, of emirse, t.ook his hand and said, 

* S«M‘ ««/<■, \u uou. 
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in a tone whicli implied acquiescence : “ I hope yonr Lordship 
knows that I was led to take the part I did by being in my 
childhood very intimate with Mrs. Clarkson. I am now her 
oldest friend.” He said he was awai^e of that. I then sj)oke 
about her health, &c. 


1853. 

January Jftli. — Continued at home, reading till past one, 
wdien I went to Hampstead. T could only leave a card at 
Mrs. Ploare’s, and then had a long and agreeable chat with 
Tagart. He was in good-humor, as, indeed, he always is ; and 
he and I think alike on the Popery question. He seemed 
heartily to enjoy “ The Bridge of Sighs,” by Tom Hood. Ta- 
gart's residence, called Wildwood, is a charming spot. 

February Jf.th. — My first reading was Loss and Gain,” 
since finished, — a book admirably adapted to its purpose : an 
insidious picture of the several states of mind of one possess- 
ing natural piety, living at Oxford, and finding no comfort till 
he is received into the bosom of the Church. But one thought 
touched me : it is easier to believe in the autlmrity of the 
Church than of the Scriptures. Yet I could answer it. What 
the Church affirms is incredible and indescribable. What I 
imderstand the Scriptures to teach is most desirable; and, 
if not true, it ouglit to be. It carries with it its own au- 
thority. 

March 6th. — Dr. Donaldson repeated a pun of his own. It 
•was said at table : “ If you can give me at dinner a good dish 
of fish after soup, I want no more.” — “ That is }iot in}^ doc- 
trine,” said Dr. Donaldson. “ On such a theme I am content 
to be held i>uperjiciaV^ 

Ajivil 6tJu — After breakfast T discharged a debt of long 
standing, and carried to Archdeacon Hare, at Kingston, a 
drawing of his sister, by Miss Flaxnian, sent him by Miss Den- 
man. He is recovered from a long illness, and returns to 
Hurstmonceaux. I was glad to receive a few w’orcis of kind- 
ness from a man I much like. Ho is consistent, to a degree I 
envy, in his faith that all will end well. 

Aj'iril 7th. — I read to M an excellent article on Words- 

worth’s life, by Lady Richardson, in Shaipdn Mayazme ; only 
Lad}^ Richardson praises the written life by mistake, when she 
ouglit to have eulogized only the actual life. 

May Sd. — I had a narrow escape in the evening, on my way 
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ar a lecture by Kinkel ; as I was crossing the top of Tor- 
on Sc]^uare, with my unibrella up, I was knocked down by 
i-horse, and, luckily, was knocked out of his path, I fell 
ind was not run over 3 so that I may ventm’e to say no 
as injury has arisen. The splinters of my umbrella have 
ij hand ; and my knees are bruised. I was stunned, but 
’cw minutes recovered. I went on to the University Col- 
heard part of the lecture ; but was conscious of being 
muddy, so I stole out again. 

V/ — At Mrs. lleid’s between three and four. There 
assembled, Mrs. Beecher Stowe and some twenty or thirty 
vs. Reid’s acquaintance, to be introduced to the object of 
•al curiosity. She looks young, and quite unpretending, 
lad been with Mrs. Clai’kson. Lady Byron was also pres- 
bo whom Mrs. Jameson introduced me, and with whom was 
Cing. Lady Byron echoed my praise of Robertson, who 
consented to take a curate. A special subscription of 
.) lias been raised ; and the subscribers force him to prom- 
lat ho will give the curate only £ 100 per annum. Mrs. 
:e was there, as well as Estlin, and the most intelligent- 
ng negro I ever saw. It was Craft, whoso escape from 
ry has been before the public. 

',iie — An interesting evening at Boott’s. The star 
Loving,* the friend formerly of Webster. Loving broke 
Webster on account of his conduct respecting slavery, 
pro-slavery party flattered him, and made him hope for 
h'esidontship,' on which he had set his heart, and repre- 
id that, by supporting the compromise, he would be as 
; a benefactor to America as Washington had been, for 
'wise the Union would be broken. Ultimately, however, 
abandoned him ; and it was remorse that killed him. 
Loving thinks that Webster has been harshly treated. I 
scon no one who judges seemingly with so much candor 
iring. My interest in the conversation was increased by 
Lig that his wife, an interesting woman, was the widow of 
)rothcr of my old acquaintance, Goddai'd. 

17th. — Dr, King wrote to me, informing me of the 
i of Robertson, ^of Brighton. Take him for all in all, the 
preacher I ever saw in a pulpit ; that is, iiniting the 
best number of excellences, oidginality, piety, freedom of 

fc I’OflO to tho head of tlio bar tit Boston; liis death took place in ISGT’. 
fr tlio Inte Amorican war lio published a correspondence with H. C. R.’s 
.tor, E. W. Field, 011 tho English feeling and conduct respecting the war. 
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ght, and warmth of love. His style colloquial and very 
tural. He combined light of the intellect with warmth 
le affections in a pre-eminent degree. I had thought of 
continually, reading Maurice’s “ Essays ” ; and when I 
e to Dr. King, inquiring about Kobertson, I asked whether 
jrtson could read works requiring thought, meaning to 
Maurice’s Essays ” to him. 

Dr. King to H. C. R. 

August ir, 1853. 

. . Robertson’s theology had an air of grandeur and 
ifulness about it, which won all hearts, — the hearts of all 
filled his chapel ; while he had to pay the common price 
illowing truth which his Master paid, viz., to endure envy, 
)usy, and malignity. 

Paynter to H. C. R. 

Kensington, 7tli September, 1853. 

. . . For my own part. I have for some time come to the 
conviction that the Chm'ch of England is a mere secular 
tution, highly valuable to the government as an instru- 
b for the pi’eservation of peace, order, and decent morals, 
having no more necessary connection with Christianity and 
religion than the hare has with the currant jelly; our 
rch ma?/, indeed, be auxiliary to the spread and maiiitc- 
ic of the Gospel ; but so may all churches which ackiiowl- 
the Bible as an authority, as the Roman, the Greek, the 
byterian, &c. ; but such is not the real end and essence of 
institutions. Ignoi'ant people often speak with similar 
curacy of a window, as being made to let in the light; hut 
lilt in the window, both frame and glass, not to let in the 
i, which would come in more freely without either, but to 
i out the wind and the rain. And so a Church, though it 
er little help to Christianity, which wants not such aid, 
serve to keep out the cold blasts of infidelity and the 
p pestilential vapors of dissent ; hut it is in Spain only 
these objects have been effectually attained. 

^ptemher ISih, — (Brighton.) Dr. King called, and in the 
•ing I called by desire on Lady Byron, — a call which I on- 
jd, and which may have consequences. Recollecting her 
)ry, as the widow of the most famous, though nob the 
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, I)(K‘<; of Kn^r-laiul in (»iir <la.y, I IVK; an interest in go- 
t'r ; and Mint intnri'.sl. waa gn^il ly hein-htened when 1 loft 
nun all 1 ha-ve liuard of lu'r, I consider lun* one of the 
iiicn of tho (lay. i lor incuns and lier gi)od-wiIl V)otli 
“.She lives to do good,” miys Dr. King, and J holiovo 
1)0 Inio. Siio wantt.id my o})inion as to the niodo of 
usUcii lo Rohcrisoii’s memory. She siK)ko of him as 
i hettt'r head on mattevH of husiness than any one else 
’ knew*. She said : “ 1 liave C(.)nsnltod lawyers on mat- 
lilfaaiH.y, hut RohertHon Hoemed hotter aide to give mo 
He iinravidled everything and explained everything at 
no one else did.” 


II. 0. U. TO T, R 

London, SO Uunhki.i. SQiiAini:, 17tli Soptmhor [1853], 

, T was informed tlnit Lady Byron wislied me to call 
which I <lid last ^I’uesduy. She had seen mo at Mrs. 
ind wished to consnli, witli me ahont the forthcoming 
ly of Kolierlson. Wo had along talk; Jind as 1 was 
)oinl of halving Uriglilou the m'xt morning, slie wrol;e 
iroposiug (hat. tlu' “ Lil'e ” of her friimd sliould he ])\ih- 
i (lie sauH’ f(»rm m that, of Margaret khdUa* (rOssoli, 
crican }»hiloso))h{'r, to which some wriiiu’s of emimaKie 
iitrii)uted, • - Lnun’son htdng one, -"-JLiid slie wishes me 
ny contrihntion. 

mticli plense<l wilh Lady Byron. She is a very ro- 

h woman, and ismostgemn-oiiH and high inindod 

•t'K Bolu'rtson, as I do, at the head of all the preachers 
(‘V('r known. He dot‘H not, 1 dare sjiy, differ essential- 
Manri(‘e and otiu'r lih(‘ral ('hurelmuni in his opinions, 
le of the imm who, in tliis stirring age, have l)een giv- 
//v! lo Opinions ami systems, wldeh will ho sorely tried 

Lady Hyuon to H. i\ K. 

hHimn, 0ttt(jl>cr‘2, lHr.3. 

I 1)0 my endi'avor to tdrenlate as many copies as possi- 
u* art icle you have so kindly scut ])ie and allow mo 
’.‘it that it. slutuld he jjrinU’d on a S('parate Khc(’i. of let- 
r hir Hnit purpoH(‘. The good ellects wliith tlio jjona 
ursto me likely to [)roduee ar(\,‘ - • 

Lihairy iif tlio Rev. K, W, wrltton hy IL (t IL, nnd 

I Die ntuutcr of tho ChvUtuin Hifjhnmr torhlitH year, p. (WJl. 
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(1st.) To enlarge th.e views both of Churchmen and Bis- 
iters, and to expose the folly of making, as it were, a brazen 
rizon to any Christian Church, instead of a soft, melting, 
dal boundary. 

(2d.) To show by the example, even of one whose ministry 
-s so short, and under many unfavorable circumstances, the 
loer of such expansive charity to obliterate sectarian distinc- 
,ns, — a power we cannot suppose separable from Truth, 
lu will see the argument better than I could state it. These 

3 consequences apart from the pei^sonal object, with reference 
which I can only say that, as a friend of Kobertson’s, I 

[ink you. 

Se2:itemher 28th. — Edward Digliton is dead ! — one of the 
est men I ever saw; a sort of cross of the Hercules and Apollo. 
Let me supply an omission. At Talfourd’s some mouths 
0 , I met C. Kemble. In my anecdotes of old times and my 
re for Mrs. Siddons he expressed great pleasure. He spoke 
his brother as a greater artist than his sister. 

Dr. King to IT. C. R. 

23 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 19th October, 1363. 
Many thanks for your two letters ; the first with the enolo- 
re, — the notice of Robertson. I have lent it to several, 
10 have had gi'oat plcasiu'e in the jierusal of it. It says as 
ich as can be said of him in that compass. You say, De 
)d7nis 01071 cuo'at lex ; I say, De omihioiiis cuo'cU rex. If he did 
t care de mmhniSj how could I exist 1 . 

I agree with you, — -your memoir raises doubts rather than 
bisfies them ; but that is all that can be done at present, 
e are tired of the old, and looking for the new. Time is an 
jment in all human changes. A church is a stepping-stone 
the great ladder which men arc climbing, to answer the pri- 
3yal question. What is God 1 All the systems from tho be- 
ming are the answers to this question in their generations. 

hen Dr. proclaims a hell of eternal punishment, that 

his answer. He thinks it is in the Gospel, i. o. hii gospel ; 
is his conception of God 

Dr. Parr was a step in advance. He thought tho Unitari- 

A painter, who died young, sliortly after his return from the East, — a man 
,0 had, in a most remarkable degree, the faculty of wiimhig tlio love of all 
lO came under his influence. One of his later works will he found highly 
lisod in Umskiu’s “ iModcru Raintors.” Vol, 11. pp. 223, 221. 
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i8r»a.] 

auR bo saved, but must bo fscnrcked first. Ho do- 

lightod iu driukiu'i; hob'a-uob with a mini who was sure to bo 
seorched beroro ho could bo lit company for him. The fact is, 
wo conform the (foH[)ol to our minds, and not our minds to the 
<jrUH})ol. 3'hat is Cluirchdoiu 

1 think the timo has ^'oiio by for considcrinpf whotlior Uob- 
orison w6uld bo injured iu the opinion of any one. Ifany- 
thin;^; lie wrote or ihoiighl; could make others think, that would 
do j^'ood. The ojiinion of any one iu this world, except the 
wise and ^j;ood, wlio do not asjiiro to ho even tolerant, — who 
are too nwdvd to he tol(u*aut, since toha’ation implies superior- 
ity, '• - is of little eonse(|uenc{n The only true “ d''oleration 
Ac.t’Ms that of (lod, who tolerati^s all. But yet, (hid does 
not tolvvttie^ he eilactttn. The etliicator expects his pu])!! to lie 
im[)erfe(‘t. lies jirohisses to cure imperfection. So (hid, as 
educator, professi's to (‘.uro sin ; and, as a moans, ho sends 
his Son, the model man, to explain what ho means by buman 
pm’foeiion ; aiul be says, “ This is what I moan to bring all 
mankind to.”. . . . 

It a[)pears to mo that tho intent;iou of ProvideiK^o is to clo- 
vut.e tlie pi'ople, ’the million. Hut this is a work of time, 
and wn aro too impatient. We. want all to be doiu^ in our life- 
iimo ; but, we forget that a thousand years are with him 
us a da}'. Then it. appears to mo t.luit the despot, ic form of 
govevnmeut is most suited to savage life and early c,ivili'/atiou, 
and the constitutional form (.o a more advanced state. But if 
the despot was enlightened, tluit would ho tho simplest form 
for all st.ah'H. 

d’lum again, I tliiuk that moral imimivemout is tho real end 
of man, and that a.ll socit^ty is really coutriviul for that ; but 
this is far more dilUcult to ^itlain than intellectual improve- 
inmt 

JIow this end is to be brought about is biddiai from us. 
But I look upon the lirst jiromisis however madiMjr Hnp])OHed, 
as prop]u‘ti(^ ’ Thou shalt bruise Ids luMid,” i, sin sliall 
ult huaiedy be abtilisbed. 

When tins ])uriod arrives, it will be a dcmouslratiou tlmt 
tb(' I'rcdit is to lui given to (Jotl, and not to men. ddils was 
lh»‘ objcc.t f«.r which (Trist dieiL 1’his uuule l*aul despise all 
lluugH in compaidsou with Uhrist 

Oduhtr 2tl(h. At the Atbe.meum. A talk with Sir James 

Ste()hen. Wi* had a Hatisra{vlory chat about the charge 


Muuvico hy Jclf, wliioh, tliowgh hai-dly credi- 
bU\ ri*itUy» an far m in dorniite, confined to a doubt raised 
uUmi thr* eteniity uf boll, titopbou spoko highly of Hobert- 
m^n, Manrieo praised hiu\, iVnd more significant was the un- 
ii3tinaU!d pmi«o i»f iinother, ^Yho said, “Eobci-tson made mo 
m\ ; hm wui’da auemud a mossago from God to myself.” 


Ihi, Kino to H. C. H. 

MoNTvKtJ.iKii lloAo, BuuniTON, 2’rtb October, 1858, 
.... Idle pr(»pi?r ipiostivm is, not why Christianity \m 
\\uw huh\ U\a why Ivavo lud men attained to couimon 
UulihfU lUul\vuu\d resolve itself into other qncs- 
I'.mis'V tthy uv*' not all men mathematicians or ebemists, &c. ] 
V.hn U the HUnwer is HU],i\iuHed to he very simple. But it is 
r.vn«'f C»'r a man tn in* a givul- ivstrouomor than agreatChriS' 
Xi.^u. It I t eiisirv lu he a learmal man than a good man. ^Vhy 
he lu, ilitfienll sLirs another and a deeper qnes- 
miint HUp[H»se that there is a wisdom in the fact. 
A ipp aiNU mI’ eveetU is hnt a petty question at any time. The 
J livM iU’ej,H?r 


DnN'M.usox Ti) 11 . (h 11 . 

1U:UY St. KoMiJNOS, Slst October, lSr>3. 
f..v yi'Ui- iutfri'st'mu kttuv, luid the liltio 
/v«.L..f Mf IVnli-ni'h lUilicrlwiii, whidi into be counted US 
n....h tl.nu.nu.Ui.r tUo* .mnuohy>t msigtukant 
|...n U tlu- IvUninllH nVOrtS 

. .,,teo.n I- arrived ut. l.y the ‘ panvra hnmmo 

{ i.,, .... .. ...... .b- la-iuriidru ef Ihe 




UI»' prmriiuv’o - 

HI itir laM. /,‘mfw, wU, I am save, 

. .. . f ,r ih.- U, ■ nm. U' nut. t'hriafmmty la lu pcnl. Iho 
''I' ii i..>t niiu li l»H'.;rV ift'sidt the moat^ iuiiormit class of 
* .J.i'tu iuv..i thfir »wu uii'miuiw vvith .wn'o-fttiioh m- 

: \i.,u..all l.lu hupu that (hell0^nel(mshyl)etlc• 

..‘ ^ !, .V.-. al is hettiimintt tn ho felt 

: " hut .d.ut.d.lu ,.ruul' uf this in a hook on tl 

' .! ■ i.Hi.h ite d l.v te-vd Arlliur Uovvey, who used to 

i!... t.MU timn-h view uf this inatter. He has 
...1 t.. I.iuku a K>'rHt nniuher of r.uujeetimd oinenda- 
. ,, i i. vt lunl lius euino tu the eunulnsion that 

- : ::V : ..fuUur hUuulers! WlmtwilUhoiW- 


\\ !..s 
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Be, King to H. C. R. 

23 Montpellier Road, Brighton, 4th November, 1863. 

. I have come to a conclusion with respect to the ex- 
» of evil which is somewhat different, or appears to be 
n what I have anywhere seen, but which, perhaps, is 
;atiiig the same thing differently. It is this : tliat, with 
being as man, he can only be convinced of sin or folly 
fering its consequences. He is not an a priori being 
the Deity is), but a being of experience. We see in 
iction, from the cradle upwards, that he takes little or 
g upon trust. He must make his expeidmeut, and prove 
le fruit is bitter by its taste. No sooner has one genera- 
)ne this and satisfied itself, than another arises which 
be satisfied in the same way. Thus the effect of the 
nice of one generation upon the next is an infinitesimal 
)ut it is something : and so after many ages, even in 
fe, sin may be conquered : and as to the next, the cir- 
inces will probably be so changed that it is impossible 
ton about them at present. 

Dr. King to H. C. B. 

28 Montpellier Road, Brighton, Stk November, 1853. 
AR Sir : — 

. I hear Maurice is excommunicated. Now^ I honor 
I shall criticise him no more. I hear some one at 
of the name of Gibert has pronounced the funeral 
L of the Chxnrch of England i. e. I su2:)pose, of the 
ant party in it. The last dying speech and confession 
tolerance ! Then’ new Bobertsons and new Maurices 
Ise. Nomis scBclorum oiascitur or do. These things must 
e gradually ; we must not pull her down before we have 
ling better to j)ut in her place, “ lest a worse fate befiill 
[ admire that fixedness in England. We have made 
L’ful progress in fifty years 

emher, 7th. — It is seldom, if ever, I have written in 
journals after so long a delay. The cause will appear, 

I will be justified by the circumstances. My dear old 
Mrs. Clarkson, had often exjiressed a wish to see Mrs. 
worth, were it possible ; but her paralytic attack put it 
her j)ower to travel. And Mrs. Wordsworth, after the 
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tli^iUh t>t hor lumlumd, had resolved not to come to the South 
n^iiiuin ; tUouu:h she ropoatodly said that, WGre she to be in 
LMndun, h)w slumld hope to ^’o as far as Playford, They did 
unt write U\ oacli other, hut I every now and then communi- 
rated to the one letters from the other to mo, and so the wish 
was kept alive ; and when it was resolved by Mrs. Wordsworth 
to euiue to Miss Fenwick’s, I took care to press on her, that 
now h1u‘ shnuld go to Playford. And to render that practi- 
eahits I pnauist'd to accompany her. The result of all was, 
that thin uuirniug I met Mrs. Wordsworth and her son John’s 
daughlcr, Jiuus at the Shoreditch Station, and wo proceeded 
ti* lp.H\vicU. \\iu‘u we arrived there, to our annoyance, there 
wm no I'arriagc from ITavlord ; and 1 began to fear that Iliad 
ouoUinl til write, which it turned out was really the case. 
M^vr waiting a tjuarter iT au hour, to make sure that the ah- 
M-ni'i’ i»f the carriagt* i‘oul(l not bo through any slight mistake 

iu tim<\ 1 tiudi a ily, and about a mile and a half before 
ri-iwdnug Playfin'd, wt' met Mrs, Chavkson and Mrs. Dickenson. 
T1iey wei**' inking a ilrive. I was in confusion, and the two 
holicH weri' also agitated, Mrs. (darksoii said she would 
CMino into our ily, forgt'tting that she could not move, and 
Mrn. UickiUiHon got out to Kpt‘uk to us ; but she w^as a stranger 
to the ladicH. When I had accompanied the ladica into the 
thuing nmux, I retunu’d to see the luggage taken out, and pay 
tlo* |i*»Htili<in. 

itn ni) gniug into the room again, the Dvo old h’icnds had 
rrr4»gm/i'd i'Hch idhrr, aiitl wen' in all the impovfoct enjoyment 
of a tir^t Inti’rvii’W afl(*r uu'lau(di(dy privations on both sides. 

I ftiuv nl iiucto thul June tuul I winu' only in the ’svay ; I there- 
furo prM|H»Hrd Ui hor tliat wi' should take a walk. In n few 
nunutr^^ Mr«. Ihcktnmon hdhiwocl (uiv example, and wo walked 
i»ii! Ihr more than an hour, ItMjkiug at the gardens, parsonage, 
ii*r, mul (M not Como batik till dinner \vas nearly ready. 
Mm Fliirkiion ktsopn au excellent table, and^tho Wordsworths 
vnrv loHi^ thim mimt }HH)ple for creature comforts, bo that Mrs. 
Inoki'UHfu dciduroil fhat ilw' want of notice really was a great 
rohof to Mrs. Flarkf.ou, and 1 was hngiven for my omission. 
A luintako arising irom iinxioty is a very (lillereiit olieneo fioni 
lla’ ft»rgctrulut'HH i»r iudiilcveuce. Wo iliued between foui and 
hv»* , Uto oveuing punni'd olf rapidly, I hardly spoke to Mrs. 
( hirk’H^m Icuvlug the two liulies as much as might be to them- 
H’lioy iTiuniiUHl below, and Jane, Mrs. Diekoiison, and 
1 urut tip fit aim wlimxi wo wore joined by Mr. Dickenson, and 
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rc drank tea together, the two old ladioH taking theirs below. 
rVo went down a sliort time before th(?y retiri'd, between ten 
.nd eleven, and I sat up a little time longer alone. 

A\wcmher Kkli , — before >vo left Playford tills morning, Mrs. 
Clarkson sent for mo into her bedroom. Wo had an intin'est-' 
ng eliat. I rejoiced to lind that both ilic dear old widows 
Lilt grateful toiuo for having brouglit about this interview. 1 
lavo promised to take Jane to Play ford next spring, and tJieu 
n to KydaL 

Mils, CIlaukson to IL C. H. 

I>occml)or 20, 1858. 

fy DEAR Friend : — 

.... You never boforo gave so much ph^asure (though the 
yeatost part of your life has been spent in acts of kindness), 
,H in bringing Mrs. Wordsworth here, and I believe she feeds 
b as much as I do 


Novemha' A. heavy fog, and consequently a ri'inarka-’ 

do day. lloturning from a meeting of the Smndo of Univer- 
ity (Jollego, Professor Kty and nnother iwoh'ssor very kindly 
ook mo in chargti. I should, otherwise, havci Inid a. didie.nlty 
a crossing the New Pond, ddniy also aeeompanitui uu; to .lohii 
’ardor’s. 1 thought ho, as well as inysidf, might be going to 
duo at Mrs. Stiirch's. After slaying with him a few minutes 
wont on alono to Mrs. .Starch’s au<l <Uned with her (ttvki tke, 
fr. and Mrs. J. J, Taylor, Mr and Mrs. (dhson, Miss Lee, and 
lias Knight wore all unable to keep their ongagomuut, owing 
0 tlioir inability to lind a conveyance. 

Dr. Kino to IL D, H, 

Bukjhton, I)ec(nnt)«r 15, 18&3. 

.... I have road Maurirufs letter to Jelf, 1 admire (In^ 
pirit of the man much. ’Plun'e is an indi'scribable swt'tdneHs 
a Homo of his expressions, esfUKually about tln^ love of Hod, 
diich go to the heart * ■* except of a theologian. 

IL 0. K. TO T. K. 

Dorcinbov 81, 1S5II. 

Mr. I never heard of. There was a gentleumn at 

Irighton of tlie same name, wlio was rich and saintly, and 
diom ! once visitod, I would not go again. Of uU tho coni” 
liuatioim, the most unreal tuul sjuirious is lhat of gentility and 
Cvangelicism. I hope you are aware of this, fur I hold it to 
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lio an important fact at tliia moment. I shall never forget 
hearing from a fine lady, in such a rapid manner that the two 
lueinbcra of the sentence could with dilliculty be separated : 
‘'Wo never omit having family prayer twice a daj^, and I 
have not missed a drawing-room since the King came on the 
throne.’^ 


Lady Byron to H. C. B. 

December Sf 1853, 

Bear Mr. Crabb Bobinson : — 

.... I have an inclination, if I were not afraid of trespass- 
ing on your time (hut you can put my lotter by for any 
loisuro moiuont), to enter upon the history of a charaofcer 
which I think less approedatod than it ought to be. Mon, I 
observe, do not understand men in certain points, without a 
woman’s intorpretatiou. Those points, of course, relate to 
foldings. 

Here is a man, taken by most of those who come in his way 
cither for Dry-us-dust, Matter-of-fact, or fora “ vain visionary.” 
Tliero are, doubt.lesH, some dofoctivo or cxcscssive characteristics 
wlucli give rise to those impressions. 

M}’’ acquaintance was made, oddly ouougli, with him twenty- 
Kcven years ago. A }>anper said to mo of him : “ Ho 's tlio 
poor nuuCs Doctor." Huch a roeommondatiou scorned to mo a 
good mio ; and I also knew tliat his organizing head iuul forniod 
the first District Society in Ihiglaud (for Mrs. I'Vytokl mo aho 
could not have elVectcd it without his aid) ; yet ho lias always 
ignored his own sluiro of it. I felt in him at; oueo the curious 
coinbiiiatiou of (ho Dhrisfhiu and tlio cynic, — of rcvoronco for 
maiiy and contempt of mrn-. Tt was tlum an internal war, but 
one in which it was evident to me that the holier canso would 
1)0 victorious, because there was deep holiof, and, as far as I 
could learn, a hluinolesB and honcvolent life. He appcmial 
only to want Buushiiio. It was a ])laut wliicii could not lie 
brought to perfection in darkness. Ho had hogun life by the 
most jiainful conflict betweiai filial duty and coiiscionce, — a 
huge' provision in the (Uiurcli secured for liim l)y his father; 
hut ho could not nopu 'I’hero was discredit, as yon know, at- 
taeJied to such scruples. 

He was also, when f first knew him, nndor other cirenm- 
stances of a nature to dojiress him, and to mako liim fool tliat 
ho was unjustly treated, ’fho gradual romoval of these called 
forth his better nature in thankfulness to God. Still, the old 
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misanthropic modes of expressing himself obtruded thoniBcIvcs 
at times. This passed in ’48 between him and llobortson. 
Bobertson said to me, “I want to know souudbing about 
Bagged Schools.” I roi>lied, “You had better ask Dr. King; 
he knows more about them.” — “ 1 1 ” said Dr. K ing. “ 1 take 
care to know nothing of Biiggcd Schools, lest tlu'y Hliould 
make me ragged.” Bobertson did not sec tlirougli it. Per- 
haps I had been taught to understand such suicidal H])oochea 
by my cousin, Lord Melbourne.. 

The example of Christ, imperfectly as it may bo uuderstuod 
by him, has been ever before his eyes; Jio woke to the ilmught 
of following it, and he went to rest consoled or rcbulcod by it. 
After nearly thirty years of intimacy, I ina}'' without presump- 
tion form that opinion. There is somotliing pathetic to me in 
seeing any one so unknown. Even the other medical friends 
of Bobertson, when I knew that Dr. King felt a woman’s 
tenderness,* said on one occasion to him, “ 13ut wo kiKUN'- that 
yon, Dr. King, are above alL feelincfJ' 

If I have made tlic character more (jousisteni; to yo\i hy 
putting in these bits of mosaic, my i)cu will not liavo l)eou ill 
employed, nor unplcasingly to you. 

Yours truly, 

A. Nonn Bviu^n. 


1854. 

Jamiary Bill, — At the Athonmuni, and liad an agrooahlo 
talk with Talfoiu'd. I also chatted with Layard, about poli- 
tics. I came home, to dine at Samuel Pott’s. 1 was ahlii to 
W’alk there and homo, in spite of tlio iin]>erAa’,t thaw ; and I 
had an agreeable aftciaioon. I was in spirits, thongli 1 Adb 
old ; and now my friends treat mo as if I wen^ an old man ; 
but, on the whole, their intentions are gi^atifying as (!vi(len (!0 
rather of just feelings than of any ]iarti(nilar for m<\ 

A party of ten: Mrs. Sturch, Tagart, Wnimey, Hunter (of 
Wolverhampton), (fcc. 


H. C. B. TO T. B. 

London, 30 IUih.hkdi. Squank, 27tl\ .Tanunvy, 1854. 

I did not forget you on Wednesday. I kmuv that; that was 

The Editor happened to know an ap;ed lady ufc Briiddnu wlio, for tnuny 
years, was bedridden, and whose declininp; lile wns fhcMM'od hy the nnfiiillnk 
Sunday afternoon visits of Dr. King. His long, frlondly talks wove In(dced 
forward to as the ovent of the week. 
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your birthday, and that you would then enter on yom- eighty- 
fifth year. I was then dining with Henry Foss and his 
brother Edward, a magistrate for Kent. I drank 3 "our health 
in silence, giving the toast in a whisper ; but I varied from the 
ordinary birthday language, and instead of saying, “ Many re- 
turns of them,” May all his futime days be days of en- 
joyment, or comfort, at least, be they few or many.” If I 
live to the 13th of the next May I shall, in like manner, enter 
my eightieth year. I wish foi\ no other birthday congi'atula- 
tion. 

You ask for an accoiint of my second dinner; confessing 
that you are not entitled to the account, having neglected to 
acknowledge the first. Had this dinner been a failure, I might 
have been glad to avail myself of this excuse for not recording 
my disappointment. The second was more successful than the 
first, though it was — or perhaps I should say because it was — 
one of those dinners more creditable to the guests than the host, 

— that is, there were more good things said than eaten 

This was the j^^Hy : the host, Sergeant Byles, Dr. Donaldson, 
Edwin Field, John Kenyon, Samnel Sharpe, J. J. Tayler, J. 
W. Donne. 

The Sergeant has repeated to me this evening what he said 
before to his wife, that since he has known London he has 
never enjoyed a company dinner so much as he has done this, 
in London itself. 

And Kenyon said at parting, I won’t say, ^ It has been a 
good party ’ ; it has been a glorioits afternoon.” Of course, one 
makes a reasonable allowance for compliment in all such cases. 

Donaldson talked his very best, and ^vas delightful. Ken- 
yon also charmed Byles ; and probably the pleasure and liking 

were reciprocal, as they generally are On the whole, 

everybody seemed Batisfied. .... 

Dr. King to H. C. K. 

23 ^loJiTPELLiKu RoAT), BiUGiiTON, 2d February, 1864. 

.... Lady Byron is now quite recovered. She is always 
feeble, and obliged to husband licr strength, <and calculate her 
pow'ers ; but her mind is ever intact, ])urc, and lofty. It 
seems to pour forth its streams of bcncvoloncc and judgment 
even from the sick-bed ; a perennial fountain. Her state of 
mind has always givcTi me confidence in her severest illnesses. 
Yet her powder of bearing fatigue occasionally, as during the 
illness and death of her daughter, is as w^onderful 

Ik 
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H. C. R. TO T. R, AND S. R. 

London^ 30 Russell Square, 26th February, 1854, 

. I have long detested the system of onr English, 
ities, and, had I had a son, I would never have allowed 
reside in one, unless he had had a mother, or near 
relation, to be his house, or at least his table com- 

H. C. R. TO Paynteb. 

30 Russell Square, 28tli April [1854]. 
last, like your former letter, — and, like your letters, 
in an earnest spirit, — is full of excellent sentiment, 
each illumination as the topic can receive, perhaps ; 
hese transcendent matters one may say, in Milton’s 
3, that which you can cast on them is not light, but 
iarkness visible.” It was wise advice, therefore, in 
lorsley, in his charge to country clergymen, to shun so 
a subject as that of predestination or necessity ; or, 
ired words, — 

“ Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 

a when the sincere inquirer does not merit the poet’s 
of condemnation, 

“ Vain wisdom all and false pliilosophy,” 

3uld be well if he could forego the investigation, — not 
ms, but as profitless. If he could T But he cannot 
— you cannot, — I cannot. Where we feel an urgent 
after knowledge, the consciousness of our own in- 
to solve the riddle is not enough to make us it 
ave always felt that all speculations concerning matter 
laws, whether in the movement *of its masses, which 
bes mechanics, or in the internal workings of its in- 
portions, whether fluid, solid, or gaseous, which iii- 
veral sciences, are insignificant compared with what 
to the spiritual element in men, whether it appertains 
deuce or the .discernment of spiritual nature. But 
I going on in a style which, when I sat down, I re- 
) repudiate altogether'? 

3 more interest in speculations which can only end in 
sense of incai:>acity, than in the acquisition of worth- 

in lifo H. C. R. regarded his own want of a University education as 
[xble loss. 

19 * 
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less knowledge. Nevertheless, I recur to them only as a 
magnetizer- — ■ Let the above stand as an evidence of the 
state of one’s mind. I was overpowered by di'owsiness and 
left off, and, after a nap, go on again. But I will not go on 
with a subject which may set you asleep as well as myself. 

The practical bearings of speculative matters are such as we 
do not much differ upon, — indeed we cannot. The intolerance 
of governments, — the vulgar ignorance of the sectaidans, 
which matches the proud and hypocritical pretences to author- 
ity on the part of the priesthood, who have got the arm of the 
law in their support, are alike objects of our hatred or con- 
tempt. 

And I can assent to all you say, and have so happily illus- 
trated by your image of the beholders from the house-top. 
And also I am' as convinced as you can be, that whether wo 
are in possession of it or not, there is a truth to be had 

Miss Denman to H. C. K. 

74 Upper Norton Street, May 11, 1854. 

.... It is to you, my ever-kind friends, Robinson and 
Field, that the University, as well as myself, are indebted for 
the good that must accrue from the possession of those works 
.[of Flaxman], not only in the present, but in future ages ; and 
I trust we may all be spared to see the completion of the 
whole 

Ap7'U Jftlh, — Coming from Lord Monteagle’s, I suffered my- 
self to be swindled. A fellow with a bad gidnuing countenance, 
very dirty in appearance, accosted me by my name. I said I 
did not recollect him. “You knew my father.” — “It is 

young Julius, I* suppose?” He said “Yes.” And then 

a scene like that in a comedy followed, I playing fool, and he 
knave ; coiifirniing all I said by assent, and saying himself 
nothing. “ Are yon going home now ? ” — “ Why, nh ; I am 
going to the Athenaeum.” — “ Had j’-ou been going, I should 
have asked you to accommodate me with a sovereign. It would 
save me a walk to the custom-house, where I want to fetch 
some articles from abroad.” Ass ! this ought to have opened 
my eyes. I should be farther off the custom-house here than 
there. I was infatuated. “You are a clergyman?” — “ Yes.” 
— “ But why in such a dress? ” — “ 0, I would rather follow 
any other profession.” I could fill a page with recounting all . 
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that aw^thi tn havo toUl mo \\iq follow 
H kuavr, iny \a\Ysi\ ho said: “(’ouUl you lot 

htuo t\\.« f‘' i tuLvo him (juo 8ovoroi;4ii ami a half, and tho 
uvut hr Irh Uit% HHun^ hii W(juld hHuj< it iu tho mornini^S 
.w in\ ht lipid tty. 

/«fy J'Jiii, I WHH loft ultiiH' with Pavuli'r, and had au 
r anil ii half’s oMrdial talk with him. Ouv ooliviot ions sianu 
prottv muoh tlto sumi*. H’ht'V uro of (ho imturoof uHsur- 
t** miHUii.: uut <if tho nIfootiuUK, not Hoioutitio doiiunMtni- 
1% and uro mt*ro oumfmluhlo hy fur tljun tlu‘ astontatimifl 
idiruiitmj' omnln whioh liavo un t'XoluHivo oharuotor, and 
n miondod to sot up a 1‘lmnHnio miporiority over IhoHC who 
I0H.H Indil tu thoir prott uHinuH. 

Wr JJfh. Sortunio rolntod an amumii/.^ talo of au Evaiv 
oul olonfVituuK i^hoao olujrt'h hoiu^ attoudiui hy a ruthor 
dish luidy H > folt hiuiHolf hound, uu lioi’ loavini^ 
-thtou, to diholuuT^i' hin duty hy athnnuiHlunj^c hor, that ho 
dod sho had I’oprmtod of (ho aitm of lua* ourly lifo. >Slio 
n'ltMimdod uf Mioh an miilrosH, unti roipioHtod hor huHliand 
JiMw fh»tt mnn iho tlnor at lUioo. Nor would alto allow him 
'^plam htn having ooufomidial hm* luum^ and titlo with that 
. hidv who hud ouoo hi‘ou au uotro.sH. 

Wnlkod to llamfiHfoud IhaitlijUud (hero had 
that with Mrs. luul Mihh I loan*. Mrs. lloaro iu 
t u your oldor than Mrs. Wordawortlu Sho huH a Hwoet 
hoilv furr ; ami both hIu* and tho daup:h((‘r aro wonuui of 
iind Inpli wort In d'hoy uro p:rout lovt*rH of Wordsworth, 
nm.i' tUilrd (o invito mo lo llu'ir hoiiHi* whon ho wan a 
tlo Jr, 1 hiivo hoou ooousioually luvilod Hiuoc* hin doath. 
Ihntr wiv:, hv hirih, a Storry ; and I 

hi t h»u :i hu-mm’ oiTHhiou) h\ (I'Uiuji.^ hor of thi* jj;('iu‘rouH 
dn* t »*t, I iM-hrVo, uu uuolo nf hotu 

\ ! Ifil, d’flok toa w’ith MIhh WoHiou, at six, wilh 

;f iotki>, I Wild to moot Mr. Idumjdn'. Mrs. Idumplro 
duuuor'h hmlrr, I hko hoth hunhatid uud wifo. d lu'y UU- 
nUiud tuo, and that in a main }ioini, Wo had au atiri‘o- 
r » A ku»'W u div ornity of opiuion, with kiud iooliug, 

ji hvunt. lint fhoro mnnt ho a churitahlo tompor. 

l.\u> \\% lu»% to ll. t 11. 

t'liiuinos, NMVtaiiUr^r If», 

tht« t.r uU uiitl imviitt' nuniring ha?o 
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taken the life out of my pen, when I tried to write on matters 
which, would otherwise have been most interesting to me ; these 
seemed the shadows, — that the stern reality. It is good, how- 
ever, to be drawn out of scenes in which one is absorbed 
•most unprofitably, and to have one’s natui'al interests revived 
by such a letter as I have to thank you for, as well as its prede- 
cessor. You touch upon the very points which do interest 
me the most, habitually. The change of form and enlarge- 
ment of design in the Prospective had led me to express to one 
of the promoters of that object my desire to contribute. The 
religious crisis is instant, — but the man for it 'I The next best 
thing, if, as I believe, he is not to be found in England^ is an 
association of such men as are to edit the new periodical. An 
address delivered by Freeman Clarke at Boston, last May, 
makes me think him better fitted for a leader than any other 
of the religious Free-thinkers. ” I wish I could send you my 
one copy, but you do not need it, and others do. His object is 
the same as that of the Alliance Uniyerselte^ only he is still 
more hee from ‘‘ Partialism ” (his own word) in his aspirations 
and practical suggestions with respect to an ultimate “ Christian 
Synthesis. ” He so far adopts Comte’s theory as to speak of 
religion itself under three successive aspects, historically, — 1. 
Thesis ; 2. Antithesis \ 3. Synthesis. I made his acquaintance 
in England, and he inspired confidence at once by his brave 
independence, — incomjptis cajnllis, and self-?/?iconsciousness. 
J. J. Tayler’s address of last month follows in the same path, — 
all in favor of the Irenics,” instead of Polemics. 

The answer which you gave me so fully and distinctly to the 
questions I proposed for your consideration was of 'value in 
turning to my view certain aspects of the case which I had not 
before observed. I had begun a second attack on your patience, 
when all was forgotten in the news of the day. 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Brighton, December 25, 1854. 

With J. J. Tayler, though almost a stranger to him, I have 
a peculiar reason for sympathizing. A book of his was a treas- 
ure to my daughter on her death-bed.^ 

I must confess to intolerance of opinion as to these two points, 
— eternal evil in any form, and (involved in it) eternal suffer- 

* Probably the “ Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty.” Mr. Tayler has 
also written “ A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England.” 
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•g. To believe in these would take away my God, who is all- 
ving. With a God with whom omnipotence and omniscience 
ere all, evil might be eternal, — but why do I say to you what 
IS been better said elsewhere 1 

1855. 

Lady Byron to H. C. B. 

BiiiGHTON, January 31, 1866. 

.... The great difficulty in respect to the Eeview ^ seems 
> be, to settle a basis, inclusive and exclusive, — in short, a 
mndary question. From what you said, I think you agreed 
ith me, that a latitudinarian Christianity ought to be the 
laractcr of the periodical ; but the depth of the roots should 
)rrespond with the width of the branches of that tree of 
Liowledge. Of some of those minds one might say, “ They 
[tve no root,” and then, the richer the foliage, the more danger 
lat the trunk will fall ‘‘ Grounded in Christ ” has to me a 
Lost practical significance and value. I, too, have anxiety 
lout a friend, — Miss Carpenter, — whose life is of public im- 
ortance ; she, more than any of the English Beformers, im- 
sss Nash and Wright, has found the art of drawing out the 
ood of human nature and proving its existence. She makes 
lese discoveries by the light of love. I hope she may re- 
iver, from to-day’s report. The object of a Beformatory in 

leicester has just been secured at a county meeting. 

fow the desideratum is, well-qualified masters and mistresses, 
f you hear of such by chance, pray let me know. The 
3 gular schoolmaster is an extinguisher. Heart, and famlliar- 
y with the class to be educated, are all important. At homo 
nd abroad, the evidence is conclusive on that point, for I have 
ir many years attended to such experiments in various parts 
f Europe. The Irish Quarterly has taken up the subject 
nth rather more zeal than judgment. I had hoped that a 
ound and temperate exposition of the facts might form an 
rticle in the Mightliave-heen Beview. 

Lady Byron to H. C. B. 

Biughton, February 12, 1866. 

I have at last earned the pleasure of writing to you, by 
laviug settled troublesome matters of little moment, except 
^ The National Review. 
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locally, and I gladly take a ^vider range by sympathizing in 
your interests. There is, besides, no responsibility — for me 
at least — in canvassing the merits of Russell or Palmerston, 
but much in deciding ^Yhether the “ village politician,” Jack- 
son or Thompson, shall be leader in the school and public- 
house. 

Has not the nation been brought to a conviction that the 
s^ste7n should be broken up ? and is Lord Palmerston, who haa 
used it so long and so cleverly, likely to promote that object 'J 

But whatever obstacles there may be in state affairs, that 
general jDersuasioii must modify other departments of action 
and knowledge, “ Unroasted coffee ” will no longer be accepted 
under the official seal, — another reason for a new literary 
combination for distinct special objects, — a Review in which 
evexy separate article should be convergent. If, instead of the 
problem to make a cii'cle pass through thi'ee given points, it 
were required to find the cento from which- to descx’ibe a ‘cir- 
cle through any three articles in the Edinburgh or Weatminster 
Revieiv, who could accomplish it ? Much foixe is lost for want 
of this one-mindedness amongst the contributors. It would 
not exclude variety or freedom in the unlimited discussion of 
means Towards the ends unequivocally recognized. If St. 
Paul had edited a Review, he might have admitted Peter as 
well as Luke or Barnabas 

Ross gave us an excellent sermon yesterday, on Hallowing 
the Name.” Though far from commonplace, it might have 
been delivei^ed in any church. 

We have had Fanny Kemble here last week. I only heard 
her “Romeo and Juliet,” — not less instimctive, as hex* read- 
ings always are, than exciting, for in her glass Shakespeare is a 
philosopher. I know her, and honor her for her truthfulness 
amidst all trials. 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

Beighton, March 6, 1856. 

I recollect only those passages of Dr. Kennedy’s book which 
bear upon the opinions of Lord Byron. Strange as it may 
seem, Dr. Kennedy is most faithful where you doubt his being 
so. Not merely from casual expressions, but from the whole 
tenor of Loi'd Byron’s feelings, I could not but conclude he was 
a believer in the inspiration of the Bible, and had the gloomiest 
Calvinistic tenets. To that unhappy view of the relation of the 
creature to the Creator I have always ascribed the misery of 
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I think, as a man approaches the great change, an interest in 
the nature of that change may well be the uppermost feeling 
in a rational being. Surely the absence of this feeling is a 
man’s own loss peculiarly, whatever may be its connection with 
the unknown futme upon which we are about to enter. How 
many are deterred from this subject by the perverted subtleties 
of theologians, I will not pretend to say. After as wide a sur- 
vey of human knowledge as my faculties permit, I find no rest 
but in the character of Christ, of which I still consider I have 
but an imperfect conception. He forms the iinder-current in 
which float aU the hopes of the world for rising out of its 
present chaos. What we call chaos is, I doubt not, a step in the 
wisdom of that Power which we worship as real, though in- 
comprehensible 

Lady Bykon to H. C. E. 

Brighton, April S, 1556. 

. . . The book which has interested me most lately is 

that on Mosaism,” translated by Miss Goldsmid, and which I 
read, as you will believe, without any Christian (unchristian f) 
prejudice. The missionaries of the Unity were always, from 
my childhood, regarded by me as in that sense the people ; and 
I believe they were true to that mission, though blind, intel- 
lectually, in demanding the ci’ucifixion. The pi’esent aspect of 
Jewish opinions, as shown in that book, is all but Christian. 
The author is under the error of taking, as the representatives 
of Christianity, the Mystics, Ascetics, and Quietists ; and 
therefore he does not know how near he is to the true spirit of 
the Gospel. If you should happen to see Miss Goldsmid, pray 
tell her what a great service I think she has rendered to us soi- 
disanU Christians in translating a book which must make us 
sensible of the little we have done, and the much we have to 
do, to justify our preference of the later to the earlier dispen- 
sation 

Lady Byron^ to H. C. E. 

Brighton, April 11, 1866. 

You appear to have more definite information respecting the 

Eeview than I have obtained It was also said that the 

Eeview would in fact be the Frospective amplified, — not satis- 
factory to me, because I have always thought that periodical 
too Unitarian, in the sense of separating itself from other 
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Christian churches, if not by a high wall, at least by a wire- 
gauze fence" Now, separation is to me the aipems. The' reve- 
lation through Nature never separates ; it is the revelation 
through the Book which separates. Whewell and Brewster 
woiild have been one had they not, I think equally, dimmed 
their lamps of science when reading their Bibles. As long as 
we think a truth better for being shut up in a text, we are not 
of the wide-world religion, which is to include all in one fold ; 
tor that text will not be. accepted by the followers of other 
books, or students of the same, and separation will ensue. The 
Christian Scripture should be dear to us, not as the charter of 
a few, but of mankind, and to fashion it into cages is to deny 
its ultimate objects. These thoughts hot, like the roll at break- 
fast, where your letter was so welcome an addition. 

Jttly Oth. — Spent the forenoon at home reading, till two. 
Read two long articles in the National Review^ with which I 
xm content.* They are above the average. And, as the 
Chronicle says, if the Revieiv can be kept at that pitch, it will 
succeed. At all events, it ought. I admire the article on “ The 
Church, 'Bomanism, Protestantism,” (fee., of which I think 
Martineau must he the author ; also an excellent one on “ In- 
ternational Duties, ” — an able defence of the war, not the con- 
duct of it. 

July 11th. — Went on with the National Review^ and read 
with great pleasure the article on ‘‘ Administrative Reform. ” 
Full of excellent sense. 

Septemhei' 8th. — I am returned from a more than three 
weeks’ excursion to Bayonne, having achieved more than I ex- 
pected with less trouble than I feared. I have no wish to see 
France again. A similar visit to Frankfort and Heidelberg is 
all I desire. On my way, I had tlie satisfaction of meeting 
Robert Brown, the great botanist, and we were together as far 
as Boulogne. There I was cordially greeted by William Brown 
and Alcock, who were to be my travelling companions. After 
visiting Bayonne wc returned to Bordeaux, to meet Mrs. Brown 
and Miss Coutts. My journey with Brown and Alcock then 
ceased, and I joined Sergeant and Mrs. Dowling. I i*emaincd 
at Paris a week, visiting the Expodtion Indnsirielle. In my 
visits to old Mrs. Andr6 I saw Tholnck and Sir Culling Eardley. 
At the Exhibition I had walks with Mr. and Mrs. Plnmptre, 

* n. C. R. was one of those who were consulted about the establishment of 
this JievieWy and who supported it by counsel and money, 
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aud some Englisli acquaintance. Among tlie latter, I had the 
good 'liiclc to fall in with John Taylor, whom I had as my com- 
panion the chief part of the journey home. I left him at the 
London railway station, with a sense of thankfulness for his 
company. He is a clever and excellent man as a doer, — a 
worker. 

October 19th. — My first call, on my return from Bury, was 
on Atkinson. I ,.was delighted to find that of the Flaxman 
Gallery nothing remains to be done but the inner room. We 
have about £16 in hand. The completion will not exceed my 
means, if I have to contribute the whole. The Gallery is now 
out of danger, and this gratifies me. 

October 22d. — The day began ill. A letter from Alcock. 
Brown dangerously ill, at Montpelier. Miss Coutts was de- 
sirous that I should not hear the news abruptly. Whenever 
Brown’s death takes place it will be, to me, a real loss.* 

December 18th . — The incident of the day is the death of 
Rogers, — long expected. It took place early in the moiming 
without any pain. At ninety-two or niiaety-three, pain is not 
to be feared.f 

December 25ih. — Engaged in reading The Life of Sydney 
Smith,” which I finished. An excellent man, certainly. He 
was neither martyr, nor hero, nor saint, hut, with all his in- 
firmities, an amiable and admirable man. 

[During this year H. C. R. was called upon to act as arbi- 
trator in a case of the most honorable kind to those con- 
cerned. Lieutenant Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold, had been en- 
gaged by Lady Byron as tutor to her gi'andson. For reasons 
into which it is unnecessary to enter, the tutorship came to an 
end in a way which involved an unforeseen pecuniary settle- 
ment ; and Lady Byron proposed to pay just double what 
Lieutenant Arnold thought it right to receive. The award of 
the arbitrator satisfied the -conscience of the one, and the gen- 
erosity of the other. — Ed.] 


1856. 

January 6th. — Read a sermon preached before the Queen, 
in Scotland, and by her ordered to be printed. It will do 

* On tlie 14tli of November, on H. C. K.’s return from a visit to Torquay, 
be writes : “ The only letter I re»pretted not receiving in time, was one inviting 
me to attend poor Brown’s funeral on the 7tli.” 

t The funeral, which was a private one, took place at Hornsey, where there 
is a family vault. 
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[, being anti-sacerdotal. It is little more than an expan- 
of a saying by Dr. Arnold : “I wish there Were fewer 
:ions books, but that all books were in a religious spirit.” 
’imutry 10th, — Dined Avith Mrs. Bayne, — a dinner I en- 
d ; made agreeable by BoxalL There were two friends 
i the country and a liberal clergyman. There was not 
li talk, but a sort of battledore and shuttlecock fight he- 
rn Boxall and myself. 

'Diuary — At breakfast I had John Wordsworth and 
^^eut Coleridge. They made themselves agreeable to me 
to each other. We looked together at the Flaxman Gal- 
and this they seemingly enjoyed. This visit occasioned 
vriting a longish letter to Mrs. Wordsworth, though chiefly 
ig an account of the sad state of so great a number of 
friends, especially Miss Fenwick and Mrs. Clarkson. 
ehruary IsL — This proved a melancholy day. Its most 
3rial incident was Mrs. Dickenson’s announcement of dear 
, Clarkson’s death, early in the morning of the day before, 
ler age, Avith her excellent character, and with no liope of 
lanent improvement in health, life could be of no value, 
death hardly an object of dread.* 

ehruary 12th. — It was on this day that dear FIcnry 
chison RoWiiison died, at half past four, a. m. It Avas 
expected, and yet Ave felt it for a moment as sudden, f. 

! telegraphic mode of giving intelligence is far from satis- 
)ry. Dear Henry was a' beautiful blossom ; he afforded 
}s ; and I never knew a sweeter, a purer, or a more ami- 
and interesting 3 muth. He was altogether an object of 
. I had looked much to him in the future. This is 
•urcc of sadness, but is nothing to the grief of a mother. 
1 Kenyon, Avriting a note of sympathy, on the 25th of 
I’uary, says : “ Only live on, and this once smiling Avorld 
langcd into a huge cemetery, in Avhich we ourselves hardly 
to linger.” 

21st. — I finished reading in bed this day the cor- 

V short notice of Mrs. Clarkson appeared in the Bm'ij Pod, rebruiivy 6, 
This was prohubiy from the pen of her old friend, it. G. R. 

Ris death took place at Torquay. H. C. R.’s Diary show.s how deeply ho 
)athized in all the alternations of hope and fear in his ^rand-nephew's loiipj 
iS, and how ready ho was to po anywhere in Enpland or abroad, if olimigo 
imato were advised, and his uttemhinco were desirable. Tlio body was 
1(1 in a vault in the buryinp-pround attached to the "New Gravel Pit 
>el. “ The service was read in a solemn and suitable manner, by Mr. 
t,” formerly minister at Bury, and highly re.spcctod by Mr. Tlionias 
Qson. 
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respondenco of Goethe and Knebel, a hook that had deeply 
interested me, and which exhibits the condescending love of 
the superior, and the reverential admiration of the inferior 
most honorably towards both parties. My personal recollec- 
tions added to my enjoyment, and though the mention of me 
is not flattering in thfe way of praise, yet I feel it as an honor 
to have my name even but written by the great man of his age, 
accompanied by the expression of, or an implied, good-will. 

Ai:>ril 12th. — E. Field told me he should be going to-day, 
for the last time, to Mr. S. Rogers’s house ; and, therefore, I 
went also. The pictures I may see again, but the house I 
shall, probably, never more enter. This is one of the many 
recent losses. 

Lady Byron to H. C. B. 

Brighton, April 12 , 1866 . 

.... This Fational winds up the volume honorably to 
its projectors. The last article interests me much from special 
causes ; and I think I undei'stand it. Indeed some theological 
fictions seem to me to be more completely exposed than ever 
before : the two atonement theories, for instance. And yet 
the Reviewer does not appear to me to come to the point at 
last, nor entirely to have dismissed the my^erious efficacy 
doctrine. My own belief would at least be stated more 
simply thns : to follow Christ is the w^ay to he reconciled, or 
put into a relationship of peace and harmony with the will of 
God ; a man so reconciled becomes a sound man, if he ivas not 
before. If some say that the same end might be obtained in other 
ways, I am not anxions to refute them ; only grant this way 
to be successful. Did Jesus say, “ I am the 07ihj way,” (fee. 1 
It is inferred that he meant it, however from the condemnation 
of him who “ helioveth not,” in St. John. This is thought a 
parenthesis of the writer’s by a superior critic ; but, taking 
the common reading, I see in it no more thaji the assertion, 
that belief in the truths proclaimed by Christ was an absolute 
condition of salvation ; and all experience show’s it to he so m 
fact The believer in those principles is saved from the hell 
of “malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness.” I need not try 
to believe this ; I can’t help it. It is a question whether Mrs. 
Wordsworth is more “ enviable ” from her belief in a “ future ” 
than from her belief in the present ; or, more explicitly, I 
should ascribe her happiness to her consciousness of this 
world’s moral government, rather than of her expectation of 
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lortaiity. Her atonement ” is perfect. The author of 
article on Goethe appears to me to have the mind which 
id dispel the illusions surrounding another poet without 
reciating his claims (not fully acknowledged by you ) to the 
jst inspiration. Who has sought to distinguish the holy 
a the unholy in that spirit 'I — to prove by this very deg^ 
ition of the one how high the other was ? A character is 
er done justice to by extenuating faults ; so I do not agree 

dsi honmri. It is kinder to read the blotted page 

lank you for the proof you have given me of a just con- 
nce in my sympathy, by telling me of your being left. I 
wished to know whether your relative still lingered. 
never be alone in the human world. 

[2:>ril 20th. — I had a new man at breakfast, the great 
)ei't Brown, as he is considered by many the first botanist 
he world. I know him only as a man of fine humor. He 
nown by his, travels in the New World, and his importation 
thousands of new species of plants. He is now feeble in 
y, but an unaffectedly great man in character. There 
e present, also, Boott, Stock,- and Charles Murch. 
fa}/ 4-th. — This day has been marked by a variety of im- 
ssions which would admit of amplification, if I were so 
)osed. After reading Buskin, and hearing, at Essex Street, 
eace sermon, and lunching with Sarah, I went out on a 
anchoiy walk. The first fact I learned was the death of a 
f estimable person, Miss Weston.^ I next called on Ken- 
. I found Procter there, and afterwards Hawthorn came, 
s Bayloy received me with tears, considering Kenyon’s case 
eless. 1 was sent for to him. He was sitting in his arm- 
ir, and received me with a hearty shake of the hand and 
nile. From his manner of speaking I should not have sup- 
ed him to be suffering from dangerous disease. He thanked 
for calling, and spoke in terms of warm friendship. Ho 
I : Bemember me to good Dr. Boott. Give him that [put- 
r a small seal into my hand], and tell him I always loved 
1 .” Ho added, “ The seal is not worth a penny.” I smiled, 

I first saw tlio Miss Westons in 1839. They once livcfl at Bury, aiul, my 
lO hoing mentioned, I was introduced by Miss Weston’s desire. She told me 
[•wards that her fatiier spoke of my brother as the most sensible man he 
1 to sec at the Angel Club. The Miss Westons went to Romo, and I gave 
n. a letter to Miss Mackenzie. On their i-eturn our acquaintance became 
0 intimjito. Miss Weston was a woman of superior uuclerstanding and nt- 
ments. She was an admirer of Wordsworth ; Kenyon and I brought them 
ithei*. Wordsworth professed great respect for her. 
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and said I would give it to Dr. Boott with pleasure. It ts a 
triangular little s^al, of a sort of amber. 

May 10th. — I dined again at Miss Coutts’s. I was kindly 
received, and had a very pleasant evening. An interesting 
subject to talk on was the sale of Kogers’s pictures, of which 
Miss Coutts has been a very large piucliaser \ and she gains 
credit by the good taste she showed in her selection. Some 
half-dozen of my favorites were there : The Mob-capped Girl ” ; 
“ The Lady Sketching ” ; “ The Cupid and Psyche ” (the only 
picture I dislike of Sir Joshua’s) ; the Baphael, — Christ in 
the Garden”; the Paul Veronese ^‘Festival.” There would 
be no end should I go on. I was glad to find that the works 
of Flaxman sold very high. The marble Cupid” and Psyche” 
Miss Denman had some idea of buying ; but she rejoiced when 
she heard that the ‘‘ Cupid ” fetched 115, and the Psyche ” 
£12511! 

Lady Byron to H. C. R. 

1 Cambhidge Terrace, July 18, 1866. 

I have a mind to say something more about the “ manifes- 
tations.” -I omit “ spiritual” designedly, as in that word the 
question is begged. 

It appears to me that no one who has accepted the resur- 
rection as an historical fact can refuse assent to ‘the accumu- 
lated evidences of these reappearances. I do not like the asso- 
ciations commonly formed with the word resurrection ” ; as if 
that body which was laid in the grave were reorganized. St. 
Paul states that the body is new ” ; and all the expressions 
respecting Christ’s reappearance are reconcilable with that 
supposition. 

But though I should reject the resurrection if it had no 
claim to belief except from testimony in a remote age, and by 
no means complete]}^- satisfactory, I accept it with a strong 
persuasion of its probability, on the ground,, first, of its being 
the fulfilment of the life; secondly, of its having been the as- 
sured expectation of Him who was all truth as regarded hu- 
man nature in its enihodled state, and therefore most likely to 
know about its duemhodied ; thirdly, of the harmoniousness 
of the objects of the risen Christ (as narrated) with those of 
his earthly career : “ Feed my sheep,” <fec. 

Having rested tranquilly in that faith from a very early age, 
I could not be troubled by Middleton or Strauss. You will 
observe, however, that not one of the three reasons given above 
applies to the manifestations,” for — 
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t^* htV I'Mur'H* H«i uud ho iloluiod as to 

I'tdljlnn uf ’* |n-H lar m I knuw), thti iiuiul tu 

f .-4} n i tsu^i rrrd. 
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^ |.rr:;*-nru!a u -f dullrUultd m the fbufurter uf uu 
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“ ".^br I un Wnir it tine li“ud»T, 
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and plan something useful for her neighbors, while her voice is 
lost from debility.” 

December Sd. — The morning has been anxiously spent, and 
marked by bad news. Miss Allen sent a messenger to inform 
me, that, by telegi'aph, the news came of Kenyon’s death. It 
was expected. For the present, no more of this sad event. 
He was a prosperous and munificent man. 

December 18th. — I have this morning been looking at the 
portrait of W. S. Landor, sent me yesterday by Booth. A 
present from him and Miss Bayley.* 

December SlsL — I closed the year in good spirits, though I 
feel my faculties are declining. Yet, as . I am now far in my 
eighty-second year (in less than three months it will be com- 
pleted), and being fully sensible of the loss of memory, I shall 
not be remiss in making all the necessary preparations for 
securing others from harm. After Dr. Aikin had suffered his 
first attack of paralysis, he said: “ I must make the most I 
can of the salvage of life.” 


1857. 

January — I found enjoyment in the cleverness of two 
numbers of the Times and the last Examiner. In a letter by 
Holyoake, the atheist, is an epigram by his friend Tillliott, the 
Corn-law Rhymer, which settles the question, — What is a 
communist? — One who has yearnings for equal division of 
unequal earnings. Idler or bungler, he is willing to fork out 
his penny and pocket your shilling. He who is not satisfied 
with this will not be satisfied with any elaborate reasoning on 
the subject. 

March SOth. — My evening with Miss Bay ley as agreeable 
as the preceding. She has lent me a list of the legacies given 
by Kenyon, of which I will make mention hereafter, when 
copied by me. I can only say now, that it shows on the part 
of Kenyon great anxiety to do good wherever he could. 

[On a paper in which H. 0. R. has copied out this list of lega- 
cies, he has written : “ John Kenyon, an excellent man, a native 
of the West India Islands. He left more than £ 140,000 in 
legacies to individuals. f A generous man, and fond of literary 

* [IConyoii’s i*cskluary legatees.] It is not the portrait by Boxall, but more 
striking as a likeness. It was the work of a young man, named Fisher, in 
whom Kenyon took interest. — H. C. R. 

t Mr. iihcl Mrs. Browning received legacies amounting to more than ten 
thousiind pounds; and B. 1). Procter between six and seven thonsiind. 
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that »*t art I its. Ih^ wmto eh‘;i;ant vcrfiCB, and 
•Imurs |<’'Hvv Imi- hi i irirnds;' Klhcwliuro there 
l,H id' H. t'. U. ««a hm tVu-ud, whivh may aptly have 
uri’ ; ’’didai l\ru\«iti h;us the lartMir a Ikaiedictiuo 

I tlir t ilk id a Ik'lltjw.” “ lie in the iiu- 

* lllaup'd t1»- i t»«r ‘rnlriaui’e,’ anil hi' ilelipditH in koo- 
hi».H|ntnr h' hil«h‘ «‘\rry Mtrirtyuf iiternry nutahilitioH, 

[uf?^ hi’ ha * Ur.'U i allf'd ‘ u Jinsler of Iii>ns.' “11.0 
H-ut i'U luakur* till* hapjjy happier, I hull on nmkiug 
jp'i Ir »tuhapp\, a ihhiini'tjon I do not nHiH'iuber 
•en indo-^d " " It was onU a lew duyH hoihre hiH 

rturr, and while he hap|nU ivtainud pouseusion nt a 
numh no Nani., atid undiffdatuUnj^, that he reeeived 
the ileath *d’ hrs hrothrr, to whom he was leudcvly 
Js-H Um-so was iiM I'rlatiuu Huthfuently near to have 
who*h ui'i* sujueiinie.s thoU| 4 ;ht t«> eonati- 
#i, hs^ fhi^ lu n h'w iluvh of lus life to tlin die- 

4 *ntliesho With I’miHeirnlioiiH diseriinhiatiou 

iue^H *d' NHio' S'os^t tViendH, a few lilerary, Imt the 
.mihiO' ku»«w u MiiU ju elrrh-s, and ho ainnn^ 

eaters, nn hehu.t aninulanls, m-arly exhauathi}.,!: liia 

(h. I lead I i\ iiif rirstiia’; maUvM’s herore me t.o- 
iO one in it a -ns ahle i •. t hi’ I'l'ismt Uppolut llient oT 
thr hAsunne! d»-p ’d‘ Tla} m. whu'h hi' haa lield art 
» Jt»hu K» nJ4o { railed ou liMii huniuiirratulat e him, 
*Sth, rie’ ''ish tnruliud id’ fln' iiay was my dinner 
ta’a, Jtin V small paif> »*f <*itd«h 'Phere (’a)ue, in the 

II huvp-r p.u?%. 1 ui'rM.strd in a phaisant way liy 
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Frank Stone, the painter of Quilllnan’s daughter. Wordsworth 
wrote a beautiful Sonnet on the picture. 

May 3d. — At the Athenseuni, read in the new Ediiihtrgh 
Review an amusing paper on Boswell. The reviewer thinks 
that Macaulay despises the biographer too much, while he too 
highly praises the biogi'aphy, as if it did not require a certain 
sense of what ought to be selected in order to produce a work 
superior to any other in existence of the class. Johnson advised 
Boswell not to speak depreciatingly of himself. The world will 
repeat the evil report, and make no allowance for the source. 
Unusual candor ! N. B. — It would have been well for me had 
I distinctly recognized this truth before. It is too late for me 
now to change my practice. 

July Will . — Lady Cranworth quoted a saying of Lord 
Lyndhurst : “ A Chancellor’s work may be divided into three 
classes : first, the business that is w^orth the labor done ; 
second, that which does itself \ third, the work which is not 
done at all.” 

September 9th . — Why time appears to fly more rapidly in 
old age than 3 J'outh is ingeniously accounted for by Soame 
deny ns. Each year is compared with the whole life. The 
twentieth at one time is the seventeenth at another, and that, 
of course, appears less ; but in fact there is, perhaps, this real 
difference, that in a given time one does less in old age. AU 
this day, for instance, was spent in reading less than a hun- 
dred pages of Fronde. 

H. C. E. TO Paynteb. 

Septcrabor 10, 1867. 

When you use the word “ Christian,” you, I know, do not, as 
many do, or once did, think that Christianity consists in the 
idolatrous belief of the presence of the Deity in a piece of 
bread, or in the five points of metaph 3 ^sic faith. These are the 
sad shells which enclose the kernel. I would say, as you 
doubtless think, that Christianity is not destroyed by its 
vehicle. It is found more or loss damaged everywhere. I did 
not mean to set up my speculation against yoiirs; and, 
though what I write would be a heresy which deserved the 
fagot in a past age, yet I do not uso it to attack anybody. 

[Two other extracts on the same subject may be given here, 
though not actually written in this year : — '] 

I am not anxious to make converts to dogmas, but I am very 
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that mTitniH iimi nf ntiior isim nhould bo willin" to rc- 
vviw im uH iiu*iub(‘rH nt* ilu» (uic ( atholiu C’huvcli, aiul I think 
tlud ninuu^r Ihi' (’luuvluui*ii ol' iUo Wluitoly Bchool this may 
iiMt In* luinl til tilitaiu. 

Hm' roli‘,tiouH ftitlumiuHtH will luako wuirifieos, which the rc- 
ihiukiM’H will Ui 5 t It dtu's uut I’nllow that tho thinkers 
lUt' UMt in tlunr pnih'SHioUH ; but it is, L suppose, the 

MUii* ttu’u ui* ujiiul which nuikcH tlunu think, and produces a 
fopluawi nf clianictor. 'I'liiH in a sad experience; but it does 
i!«t iiflVct OUCH etiuvu‘ti«»uH. 


ILC, It T(i Jamrh Mottuam, Ksq. 

Soptaml)erl 2 , 1867 . 

It is a rcnmumbli* rfHjueHt you make me, that, having* put into 
}nnr hiuuU Wurtl.avnil h’n INhuus, I shoultl give you some as- 
Kssfiua’i* iu aismt to n‘iul them; othorwiHo you might 

be fdaruu'd at the uudortakiuic* Much, india'd iutenscly, as I 
hue WnribiWurt h, ackuowlodiriug that I owe more to him 
fbau n\i\ Mtlirr jmet in our laui.ouu'i', ■ yc‘t wluui I look at tho 
?s»u^d»' \»4nui«* whiflt cuniprchfiiils llu^ whoh', rolkud.ujn, 1 fool 
appi»'h»‘UHiiin that any youug piTstiu who may open it 
wdl \n^ uu !ut«'d tu shut it H‘ 4 uin, and l<»ok no further than tho 
tale and i\ Ibw bey<md. All poetry, except the. narrativo, 
mpiuvH lui rilbirt to get mi with ; tuul bu 1 lads are popular fn>m 
thiur brevity nml vmv. Hut a jmhmu is worth notbiug that is 
iim| h r*«mpam»»u fnr Yearn, and tluH is what dislinguisbea 
WMrilsWMrth fnan tlie henl of points. //> Ittsta* .1 love him 
now than 1 ditl lifiy yearn ago, Vou will boo huv men 
^dvumed m life vho will say the same of Lonl Byron, even 
lliMsigh tlen miee loveil him, that is, us 1 did Wordsworth, 
fo.iu ibr btiomuiig;. Yt»u have, I dan^ Hiiy, lusard that Words- 
WMitb \uts, Ibr Uaweeu twenty mu) thirty years, utterly do- 
na-d, and inuinly through the sat ire* in the kdiiihurj/Ii Rrvirw. 
In mv VMUth, I it-ll in with thuni' of his works then just pub- 
iniird, and inn-uiue a pasHionate lover. 1 kut>NVinany by heart, 
ftud on lay journiWH wan aKvays repeating or reading tluan. I 
lundo munv rnuveVtK. Wortlswitrth hail to create his puhlic. 
ly IbnuHl ttie ta«to id the ago in a great nuuisure, ^ Hycn 
Hvo n, who idb’cted to ridienb* liiui (aiul Wordswortli laid lihn- 
#<df ««|«ru to ndn'ulo), nevert helesH Htuditsl a.ud inutated luni. 
d bn ilnrd aud bairlh eautoH of *' t ’liilde Harold” wore writton 
nndi^r Wordworth's inupitation, that, is, as to stylo; in mat- 
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ter, nothing can be more opposed. The cause of the opposition, 
and the pretext for the satire, lies in the simple style^ on which 
every abuse was lavished. Wordsworth was of opinion that 
posterity will value most those lyrical ballads which were most 
laughed at. He may be partial in thisppinion ; certainly they 
are the most characteristic. This he said to me when I re- 
marked that no metrical form of his various poems afforded me 
so great pleasure as the Sonnets. “ You are quite wrong,” he 
replied. But 1 forget that my object is not to dissert on 
Wordsworth as a poet, but to give you my opinion as to the 
order in which the poems should be read, and which of them 
may be altogether passed over. I would not recommend you 
to begin with the Preface, wise and convincing as it is ; I 
would wait a little before entering on the controversy. I enjoy 
these prose writings' much ; indeed, I hope one day there will 
be a collection of his prose compositions. 

I shall now go over the contents of the volume, und put 
down the titles of those poems that are to be read at all 
events, and those that are to be read first. I go over the 
single volume regularly : — 

Poems written in ToidhP — (Pass them over, unread.) 

Poepis referring to the Period of GhildhoodP — Among 
them read : Lucy Gray ” ; * “ We are Seven ” ; * The 
Longest Da}'’.” This may be enoiigh on a first perusal. On a 
second nearly all are good. “ Alice Fell ” is the one least 
worthy, and which caused most reproach. 

Poems founded on the Affections^ — * “The Brothers”; 
“ Michael ” ; Loiiisa ” ; “ The Armenian Lady’s Love ” ; 
* “ She dwelt among the Untrodden Ways ” ; “ ’T is said that 
some have died for Love ” ; [* “ Let other Bards of Angels 
sing”; and * “Yes, thou art fair,” <fec.] (These, I know from 
Wordswortli himself, were made on his wife.) In this section 
is found one of the poems about which most controversy has 
been held, — “ The Idiot Boy.” Lord Byron’s joke was that 
the subject of the poem must have been the poet. Let it be 
read hereafter, not yet. Wordsworth wo\iId not permit a selec- 
tion to be published which did not include this. 

“ Poems on the naming of Places ” are founded on feelings so 
personal, that, with all my admiration of them, I would not 
recommend any for a first perusal of Wordsworth. 

Poems of the Fancy — One of the least clear of Words- 

* For explanation of nsterisks see tlio end of the letter. 
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'tt'nrth’s <!iKq\UHiti<inH, and in which ho dilForocI from Coleridge, 
IK hin diKrinotiim ln‘hv«‘(’n Kanrv and Inuigination. Ilcroafter 
it will ho Hoon that Invagination in iho higher, and Fancy the 
lower jMiwor, 1 can only sot out a low in oithcT class : 

^ 'Pt* tho IhuKV ” ; tlio Hunio Klowor'^ ; * “ To the Sinall 
(Vlantliiu^” ; ** 'Pti tin* nmno KloworP* 

** Parma at the I matj'natiiauP • 'Po tlio C-nohoo” ; [* “A 
Night Ihooo’' ; ^ Vtwv 'Proort'’] (In WordmvortlPH own oj/nuon, 
htH host Hpoi'initUis of hhink Vi'rsq). “ Sho was a Phantom of 
Oidigltt (Miu \VordKW(»r(h). ‘M) Nigliiiiigiilc, thou surely 
nrt I wuntloml handy hh ii (’loud"; “Ruth”; “Tho 

Th(»rn Rcssoluticai find Indo|u'ndcnco “ Harhloap 
AVidl *' ; ^ “ hinoH otau|»(iK(al nhovo Tintoim Ahhey” ; “ Lao- 

tlaruiu " ; t*roHt*uf inionta *’ ; “ A .h^wish Family.” Tho fonr- 

toon potauH Kct down in the (duHH of Imaginative Vot'nm aro of 
HUeh clmrneteriKtie (jimlity, that wluuwer luis niad them Avith- 
tad taijoyuuad nlnndd not la* ieanc’d willi any nauanmendatioii 
to read tui»re. ! eonUl have uildeil to the n\nnhtT,»l)nt whonld 
have remlereii (In* Kelretjon (ot> uiinua'ouK, “ Peter lUdl” and 
“ 'rht‘ Wagi'niua* " are aiiamg those I (‘onld hcKt spare, and do 
not rci’oiiuuoud. 

** M {iirriiann4i(:i SiaiHtt.’iP “ WordKWori h," Raya Landor, Iub 
hitter eneniy, “ hun wvittfu nvove line Sonnetn than are to ho 
niet with in the language heNideH.” 1 can (ady ])nt jiart of tlio 
hncH : t. “ Nium, fret not”; ix. “ PnuKed ho tho Art”; 
xxiv,, V., VI, S|aadnicniH of IVmmlniitam from Mielinel 
Angido ” : xxvitl. ** The W(»rld in too nnndi Aviih nw.” 

Part Second. *’ Seorn n«»t the Sonnet”; [‘*'Po Lady Beau- 
nmut ** ; “ Tt» lauly Mary Lowtlua*.”! (No Court, (sver produced 
anything naav gmeefuL) XMi. “llail Twilight”! Uepout- 
ing tluK, and another on a Painting, to Tietdc, he exclaimed, 
Thin ia an Kngh*^h thictlm!” xxxin. “Pure Klcmeut of 
Waterw : xxxvu ** Kvirth han not anything,” A'c. 

Part Tdiird. Hxxii,, m. Two\ai a Liktaiess ; xnvr. 
Proml were yt% M»»nntainH.” 1 have found tlui H(dec.t.ing 
hard. 

** Mnnanah at a Taiir tn Srothml, IStKlP “ Uoh Roy’s 

tlravf”; “ Tiic Mntvun of dedhorough ” ; “ Yiimav Cm 

viwterl ” ; The Bliml Highland Hoy.” 

*^Mrm>aalU a/ *t Taitr in Si'athtml, “ VaiTOW 

Vihitrd ” : riaupiU'e with “ Vurruw I'nviHitcd,” 

** parmn tirdtr^iirtl ta Stitiamtl Imltpnithmr and LihertjfP — 
I lilmiain fi'mn Heleetiug any from tluH claHK. JM it all be read 
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i% due time. Southey echoed a remark of mine, that whoever 
strips these poems of their poetry will find the naked prose 
to be wisdom of a high character. The Thanksgiving Ode ” 
closes this set. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continetit^ 1820?'^ — These 
should he read in connection also, hut for the present may he 
selected, Was it to disenchant or to undo j “0 for the 
Help of Angels ” ; Elegiac Stanzas ” (H. C. E. was the friend^ 
and he supplied the Introduction). 

Memorials of a Tour in Italy T — These may he read in 
connection, otherwise they do not belong to the best of his 
works, but are very wise. The Egyptian Maid may be read 
hereafter. It is gracefully romantic. 

The ‘‘ Duddon Sonnets'^^ are exquisitely I’efined ; to he studied 
hereafter. It is not easy to separate any by exalting or ex- 
cluding. 

The White Doe of Ryhtone.^^ — Jeffrey, in the Edinlmryh 
Review, declares this to have the distinction of being the very 
loorst 2 ^oem ever xoriiten. In a certain technical sense, and with 
reference to arbitrary rules, it may be. If so, I would rather 
be the author of Wordsworth’s worst than Jeffrey’s best. It is 
not Wordsworth’s best, certainly. 

The Ecclesiastical Eonnets ” ought to be studied by him who 
would favorably appreciate the Church of England; and in 
connection- with the Book of the Church, ” by Southey. No. 
XX. is recommended for its wise and liberal conclusion. I re- 
peated it to O’Connell, and he acknowledged its excellence. All 
the varied charms of religion are collected in those Sonnets. 
Though accused falsely of bigotry, Wordsworth shows that ho 
can do justice to the Non-cons, In ^Part 3, vi., Clerical In- 
tegidty, ” Milton has justice done him, — Milton, the Non-con. 

Yarrow Revisited ” is not equal to the other two on Yar- 
row, But the Sonnet on Sir Walter Scott, A Trouble not of 
Clouds, ” is among the very best. 

“ Tour in Scotland, 1831;^ should bo read after tho other 
Scotch Tours. 

. Evening Voluntaries^ — This is one of the later poems 
(1832). It is tho characteristic of these to he less sti-iking and 
I’emarkable, and less objectionable, — more like the poems of 
other men. 

Poems on a Tour in 18331 — I made this journey with 
Wordsworth. The remark made before applies to these. I 
would notice only, though others may bo equal, “Lowthor, in 
thy majestic pile are seem ” 
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little volume. They are the best, as well as the shortest : 

Nothing is more temble than active ignorance.” — I will 
listen to any one’s convictions, but pray keep yom* doubts to 
yourself ; I have plenty of my own.” — “ Great passions are 
incurable diseases ; the very remedies make them worse.” — 

Our adversaries think they refute us when they reiterate 
their own opinions, without paying attention to ours.” — “ The 
world cannot do without great men, but great men are vei-y 
troublesome to the world.” — “Water is not indicative of 
frogs, but frogs are indicative of water.” 


OflAPTER XXVI. 

1858. 

J AN'U'AJ^F 1st — The new year opened ominously. There 
Avas on my table, near my bed, a letter, which, on opening, 
I found to be from Mrs. Byles, informing me that her husband 
is to be the successor of Cresswell, Avho is become the Judge 
of Probate. I heartily rejoice at this. A better man cordd 
not be found, and he Avill prove one of the best of the judges. 

Fehruary 16th. — This is what I wrote in F. Sharpe’s album, 
which filled the little page, the left side being Ainiformly left 
to 1)0 filled up by the owner : “ Were this my last hour (and 
that of an octogenarian cannot be far off), I would thank God 
for permitting me to behold so much of the excellence con- 

Avnrtli To mo they sccuni perfect, — they are ‘ Tlie Brothers’ and 

‘ Miclmch’ . . : . One of the lady revilers of the cighteentli century ox- 

f resvsin" great contempt for Wordsworth, but being a good Christian at licart, 
begged permission to read to her ‘ Resolution and Independence.’ She was 
atTc'ctcd to tears, and said, ‘ I have not heard auythiiig for years that so much 
delighted me, but, after all, it is nni pociry,'* N^invportc.^ wo. will come to a 
compromise — verses, not poetry, but giving great delight. Wordsworth said 
the. same of Kenyon’s ‘ Rhymed Plea for Tolerance,’ sent him anonymously; 
lie .said, cannot say it is jn-cciscly imtry., hut it is something as goocl.’ 
Kenyon was by no means displeased.” 

Mr. Robin.son was remarkable for tlie extent to which lie could repeat 
Wordsworth’s poems from memory; and thi.s use of them he retained till the 
end. At ninety and ninety-one he quoted them with perfect ease. This rich 
pos.SGs.sion, which he speaks of as a great .source of happiness to him, had 
doubtless no small part in making his character what it was. 
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fonx'd on iuiUvuliuilH. Of wonwin, 1 Haw tho typo of her heroic 
groaDicss in the |K*r.sou of Mns. SuUhuiw ; of jicr fascinations, 
iu Mrs. Jonlun and Mdlh*. Mars ; I li.stuued with rapture to 
tlu'. dreamy momdo/^iie.s of (\»leridjL;<v- ‘ that eld man clo~ 

(|nen( ' ; I travt'lhal ^vith Wonlsworih, tlio ^j^reatest of our lyrico- 
philoHnjdiieid jxu'ts ; I relished tluMvii. mul inithua of (dairies 
Lamb ; 1 eonversial freely Nvilh Oiu'ihe at his own table, 

beyond all eomuetiluni th<‘ suja'euu^ Ijcouins of his ago and \ 

eiauvtry. lie aekimwletlgiMl his ohligalious only to Shakespeare, I 

Spluo/a, and I/mnaMts, a.s M'ordswortl), wliou lie resolved I 

to ho a ju»el, h*m‘ed eom[H*l it ion only with ('luiucer, Spenser, : 

Shnki*Kpi‘are, and Milttau (’ompared with (huitlie, tlic lucino- 
rv t>r Stdiiller, Wieland, Herder, Tiuek, the Sehlegels, ami 
iSehelling has heeoiuc' faint." 

MitVi'h At. half past, six (looksou came, and I had a 

niitst ugn'cahh* dit tr diniu'r. l\nT(‘e.t.ly satisfied with 
CM'rvtlhmg he Haiti, ami was <h‘hghted to renmrk a sympathy 
I did mtt e\pt*el on eviTv pt)int wt^ lonelnnl on. I say nothing 
bert^ tif tht' subji'et. Uo is an uilminvblo man, and tlio world 
ueknovsletlg^rs it. 'I'lion' is mtw no subjeot on which I cannot 
eomadt him. It va a 5*:n’at t’«.mibiT. to call sneli a man friend. 

Ulfh. At the reipavit of Seharf I hmked at a paint- 
ing by i’ary <4* th’ar t'harlos liumb. in m> one n'Sjiee.t. a 
likcncHH, thtaHniKhly hatl, t’ouiplesion, figure, expression | 

tudiko. Ihit hn* AV/o " on a papia’, I slamld not liavo 
thought it jioHsible (Imf it could he mi'ant for Charles Ijamh. 

Apn7 I ith, f concluded the day hy a call on J. Taylor. 

It was very iutercHliug. 1 Hym|)athi/.(' with fdl the objeits 
winch inteiV.st him. He is more decided than ever in his 
opinions favi»rubie npiriinal religion, ns o])pos(*d to criticism. 

April Aith. 1 went, to bady llyron’s, and had along and 
Intcrestitig chat of several hours, improved liy Miss Montgom- 
erys etiuiiug. 1 like Iwr luneh. She 1ms humor and original- 
it>\ She lives in ri'iircanent at Ilampslead. 

“ 1 ‘onferring of degri-es hv tlu^ Imndou Ibuvi'.rsity. 

The Chancrilor delivmvd a respeetabh' address, giving an ac- 
rmutt of the I'uiversity elmrier. A studied, iilanslhlo ileiencc, 
but bv no means stit istaetory to thoHi', wlio do not think tho 
HohMa.jcct nf the C ui v»TMf v WHS to Constitute, a body of ox- 
utnincr^. d’lie udiuiMHiou of any man to be a member, who eau 
ulantl an evandnation, utterly dt^stroyH the soi'lal tjuality and 
value of iUi' degree.’* 

• An thU It (*. R. hi n to hwl Monteftglc, Iw 

UU* ' 



May 7tlu — A dinner at Mr. Justice Bjdes’s was the only 
incident of the day worth noticing. There were seventeen at 
table. Two judges, Barons Martin and Channell. I had a 
little conversation with Lady Martin, Pollock’s daughter ; and 
Miss Foster, Lady Byles’s niece. Baron Martin related, after 
dinner, that he had heard me mentioned by Baron Alderson 
as a singular instance of men retiring from the bar in full 
possession of the lead. I answered that was an exaggeration, 
but I did well in retiring as I did, knowing that men far 
superior to myself would otherwise soon take the lead from 
me, as I was no lawyer. This was the literal truth, unaffect- 
edly spoken. The repetition is not unwarrantable egotism.* 

May lltlh. — I went to Gibson’s.! Stayed there from six 
till past ten. I enjoyed the evening. Tlxe ancestor, in the 
fourth or fifth degree, came from Kendal, a poor lad of 
fourteen,, having, unknown to his family, stolen away to Lon- 
don in a carrier’s wagon. Like one of Dickens’s heroes, the 
boy lay at the door of a London merchant, was taken by him 
into the house, and became apprentice, partner, son-in-law, and 
heir 1 { ! fie died rich. A descendant of his patronized Ark- 
wright, to whom he lent a large sum of money in confidence. 
The barber merited it, but acted with a perilous integrity and 
honor. The money was lent for twenty-one years. He refused 
to give any of the family an account after the death of the 
lender. “ If you want money, I will let you have all you want, 
but no account till the twenty-one years are at an end.” Then 
he gave the family some sixty-odd thousands ! ! ! Or was it one 
hundred 1 I am not sure. 

June lltli, — I called on Dr. Booth The great traveller 

says : “ Examinations cannot URefully be carriecl on irrespective of the time 
employed and of the means used in obtaininjr the knowledge. It should be 
known that the stndcjit has had the benefit of a certain course of instruction. 
Knowledge is not everything. Habits and the power of applying it are also of 
great importance.” 

* I dined for the first time with Ryles in 1840. From this time our acquaint- 
ance continued, though he was too liusy for much visiting with any one. And 
I saw more of Lady Byles than of him. She is a very sweet woman, Joseph 
Wedd’a youngest daughter. Justice Byles is pre-eminent in his fitness for 
professional business. — H. C B. 

t Thomas Gibson till middle age was a Spitalfields silk-manufacturer. He 
wa.s a man of considerable literary acquirements, an active politician and great 
Liberal ; an admirable speaker, and one of the earliest among mercantile men 
who thoroughly mastered and energetically advocated the views of Political' 
Economy, then so obnoxious, now so generally accepted. H. C. B., though, 
dificring much froin so advanced a Liberal, greatly c.steemed him. The influ-, 
ence of his clear intellect, manly character, and generous heart, is always most 
gratefully and aflcctionately acknowledged hy all those who had tlie happiness 
to have been brought under it. He died in 1863. 
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ind botanist, Robert Brown, died in the forenoon. Dr, Boott 
lat up with him the day before. A~ great man of science, 
ind morally most excellent, has departed. His simplicity, 
laivete, and benignity were charming. He once breakfasted 
v^ith me, and was always friendly. 

June 17th. — I called on Mrs. Boott, who confirmed an anec- 

Lote I had heard. The Reverend called on Robert Brown, 

)ut not officially (rather officiously), and said : “ Have you 
bought seriously of death Indeed I liave, long and 

iften, but I have no apprehensions, no anxiety.” This is 
.s every good man ought to feel. Of Robert Brown I am not 
intitled to speak as a man of science, but I may of his most 
imiable character and benevolence. 

Septemher 3d, — (Bury.) Had a call from Richard Marti- 
leau, who proposed my accompanying him to Walsham le Wil- 
ows, where he has bought an estate. There I slept three 
lights, and highly enjoyed the visit. He is a man to be envied 
n his domestic relations, and he has at Walsham the elements 
)f a fine estate. Every morning before breakfast, and at odd 
:imes, I was reading ‘^Westward, Ho! ” Mr. Martineau took 
ne to Wattisfield, the place whence my mother came ; but 
lone of her family that I know live there now, and the name 
if Crabb is apparently forgotten. We drove round the village, 
ly the house in which I lived six months with my uncle Crabb, 
1789-90. I recognized the house on the hill. On the Sun- 
iay I went to the old meeting, which has undergone no change 
br the last half-century. I heard of a Mrs. Jocelyn, daughter 
>f Tom Crabb, and was told she sat in the old pew in which I 
ised to sit with my unde Crabb’s family. The village is very 
ittie altered. It awakened old feelings, which have no other 
ralue than that they connect the latter end with the beginning 
)f one’s life. 

H. C. R. TO T. R. 

Bkighton, September 28, 1858. 

The acquaintance I have seen most of is Samuel Rogers. It 
s marvellous how well he bears his affiiction. He knows that 
le will never he able to stand on his legs again ) yet his cheer- 
illness, and even vivacity, have undergone no diminution. His 
vealth enables liim to partake of many enjoyments which 
jould not otherwise be possessed. Yesterday I took a drive 
vith him through Lord Chichester’s park. He has had a car- 
•iage made for himself, which deserves to be taken as a model 
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back is then closed ; and a side-door is opened to the seat in 
'which his servant sits when no friend is with him. In spite 
of the noise of the carriage, the feebleness of his voice, and 
his imperfect hearing (as mine is in a less degree), we were en- 
abled to converse. His sister and he now occupy one of the 
largest houses in Brighton, and they visit each other twice a 
day. I was present the other day when ho was wheeled in his 
sofa-chair to lier in her sofa-chair, and the servant assisted them 
to put their hands together. 

December 1st — I called on Mrs. Fisher. She sent for Le 
Breton,* who sat and chatted with us sensibly on the present 
Church question. He has no prejudices and no antipathies, 
but manifests a generous love of goodness. 

1859. 

January 19th. — This morning arrived the news of the 
death of dear Mrs. Wordsworth. She died in the night of the 
17th. I wish I could venture down to show my reverence for 
her, but to attend a funeral would be dangerous in this 
weather, 

February 4th. — William Wordsworth came in the forenoon. 
Ho gave me an intei'csting account of the last days of his 
honoi’cd mother.* For a fortnight before her death her hear- 
ing was parti}’- restored. She had also some sense of light. 
She was perfectly happy. She desired five pounds to be given 
to mo, as one of the oldest of her friends, that I might buy 
with it a ring. The Mount will be quitted in a few months. I 
shall, I suppose, never see it again. This is a sad rent in the 
structure of my friendships. 

February 15ih . — I went to the Photographic Society, 
where I hoard a lecture on architecture from George Street, 

* Kov. riiilip Lo Breton, youngest son of the Very Rev. Francis Lo Breton, 
Dean of Jorsoy, and Roc. tor of St. Saviour in that island. He succeeded his 
father In the rectory of St. Snvionr ; but, afterwards being led, by reading and 
reflection, to doubt'thc truth of some of the principal doctrines of the Cliurch 
of England, lio determined to resign' his living ; and for the same reason he 
declined the offer of the Deanery, which would have placed him at the lioad 
of the clergy of Jersey. His sacrifices for conscience’ sake, his thoughtful 
intollig^.nce and kindness, the bearing of a true gentleman, and a charm in his 
personal intercourse, won for him the admiration and high esteem of a large 
circle of friends. 
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luskin ill the chair. I dare not pretend to say that I brought 
way any definite ideas on art, and yet I really enjoyed the 
ddresses of both, and felt as I used to feel from the German 
rofessors, as if some seeds were sowed in me which would 
rodiice fruit hereafter, though unconsciously. The lecture 
onsisted merely of an explanation of the photographic repre- 
sntations of the buildings in Venice and Verona ; both ivere 
he objects of warm eulogy. Euskin could not help hinting 
hat the value of these representations is increased by the 
eril in which the originals were likely to be thrown by the 
hances of war. 

A^iril 16ih. — Called on Lady Byron, and found with her a 
ery interesting man, a Mr. Macdonald, author of a poem en- 
Ltled Within and Without,” which I must read. He is an 
iivalid, and a German scholar. The talk was altogether in- 
eresting. 

May 29th — The most agreeable incident of the day was 
Jcott’s second lecture, — a most eloquent eulogy on five men 
f transcendent intellect in the world’s history, Homer, Ms- 
hylus, Shakespeare, Dante, and Michael Angelo. Scott read 
^ery beautifully Wordsworth’s Sonnet from Michael Angelo. 

' regretted the absence of all notice of Goethe. 

June 22d. — I was on the point of going out when I had a 

ong call from . Such is my memory ! I cannot recollect 

\^ho called. I only know it was a call I was well pleased to 
eceive, and that it gave me pleasure. One recollects impres- 
ions ; it w'as Le Breton the elder. There are few I like so 
rell, and whose conversation is such a refreshment to me. That 
. man so excellent should have the infirmities I have, recon- 
dies me to them. His respect makes me respect myself. 

June 20th. — I received a catalogue of Wordsworth’s books 
or sale by auction at Rydal, another place w^here I have had . 
nuch enjoyment, and which I shall never see again. 

July 8th. — I walked to the Olympic Theatre, where I had 
nore pleasure than I generally have. The first comMie, 

^ Nine Points of the LaAv.”; . . . But it was to see Robson 
i went. He played in two pieces, — The Porter’s Knot,” 
n which the porter, who rises in life, is reduced to poverty 
3 y the misconduct of his son ; and in the second act, after 
jix years, appears as a porter. His e.xhibition of passion 
:n his paternal aiEiction is admirable, — quite unique. But 
uhis is far surpassed by his appearance in Retained for the 
Defence,” a satirical exposure of spurious sentiment. A fool- 
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ish philanthropist is willing to give his daughter to an advo- 
cate for his generous defence of persecuted innocence ; and he 
invites the acquitted felon to an evening party, in order to re- 
dress his wrongs and restore his social ' position. Now, this 
hero is Robson. Such a brute surely was never conceived ; 
nothing that Liston ever performed was so farcical and ridicu- 
lous. Of course, nothing can be conceived more stupid and 
absurd than the farce ; its sole merit is the exhibition it pro- 
duces of Robson. But one must be content to forego all 
questions about sense or probability. His gi*imac.es on eating 
/izce at a swarri/, and the way in which he olds his umhrelli, 
and vi 2 oes his nose, defy all criticism. 

July 10th. — Dined with Field, and had a very agreeable 
cose with Herbert, the Roman Catholic painter, — a zealot, but 
not a fanatic ; he is too benevolent. There is something very 
delightful in his pious simplicity. 

October 5th. — I called on Mr. J. J, Tayler, and had a* very 
cheering chat with him. He is the man who always comforts ; 
he unites hopefulness with a benignant interpretation of all 
doubtful matters.* 


1860. 

January 5th. — A visit to Lord Cranworth. I had a letter 
from him, proposing that I should meet him at London Bridge 
Station. There I was accosted very kindly by my old com- 
rade and fellow-circuiteer, the ex-Chancellor. A journey by 
rail of eleven miles is soon made. At Bromley, Lord Cran- 
worth’s carriage was waiting for us, and it is four miles to 
Hollwood. I had no expectation of seeing so splendid a seat. 
The house stands on or very near the site of Mr. Pitt’s house, 
and has an extensive view. Lady Cranworth was in attend- 
ance on her sister, Lady Culling Smith, Init in her place was 
the widow of her brother, Mr. Carr, with four very fine chil- 
dren. We had luncheon between two and three, and I was 
left to myself between luncheon and dinner. The hours, which 
were on a card in my chamber, are, breakfast, 9 ; luncheon, 
2.30 ; dinner, 7.30. I was put at my ease at once, and had 
time to read an admirable paper in tlio National. Lord Cran- 

* During this year, the Rev. T. Madge, of Essex Street Chapel, having 
resigned his pastorship, H. C. R. became an attendant at Little Portland Street 
Chapel, where the Rev. J. J. Tayler and the Rev. J. Mnrtineau were the min- 
isters. Before very long, however, he found himself, from increasing deafness,- 
rarely able to follow tlie thread of a discourse from the pulpit. 
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^orth talked freely of the topics of the day, hut seems to in- • 
3rest himself in the legal matters that arise out of his office 
s Judge of Privy CoimciL I retired early to my room, where 
read till late, — in better spirits, perhaps, than health. 
Jaiiuary 6th, — A quiet enjoyable day, spent in reading, 
nd in walking with Lord Crauworth about his beautiful 
rounds. We took a drive in an open carriage between lun- 
heon and dinner. He showed me the advantageous points of 
iew. He is apparently a happy man, — happy in himself, 
is wife, his prosperity, and the consciousness of owing his 
levation in rank to no unworthy yielding to authority. He 
j a Liberal in religion and politics. 

In the course of the day, I received a letter from young 
pence, announcing the death of his gi-andfather.* Another 
oor closed to me. The family will probably leave. 

Fehruary 17th, — A letter from Sarah (my niece), giving an 
larming account of a fresh attack my brother has had. The 
ledical man thought he could not rally. This, of course, 
xcited feelings, — not of grief at an issue that would be one 
f unercy, hut of anxiety, from a fear of my own inability to 
isfihargc, as I ought, the duties imposed on me. I soon 
3arned that the event had occurred. At my niece’s request, 
)r. Boott came to inform me that an hour after her letter was 
written, my brother died calmly — as if asleep — in his chair, 
went out in the afternoon, but could not recollect the name 
r the address of a carpenter on whom I intended to call on 
paatter of business. I then walked on to Donne, who was 
cry kind and obliging. I needed his assistance, for, in the 
doming, I suffered from giddiness, which was followed by 
pectra^ and during the walk the giddiness became violent, t 
February 23d. — The funeral took place. It was at St. 
lary’s Church, where there was a family vault, and special 
►crmission was obtained to open it under the Cemetery Act, 

♦ See ante,, p. 140. 

t It need hardly be said that this was the' brother to whom were addressed 
lie greater number of H. C. R.’s letters in these volumes. The correspond- 
nee between the brothers began early in life, and was carried on with fre- 
uency and remarkable regularity up to this time. Indeed, so complete wms 
f, and so freely did they open their minds to each other, and so united were 
hoy in brotherly sympathy, that the letters would of themselves, if they had 
,11 been preserved, have furnished a full record of the two lives, not^ only in 
ogard to incidents, but also thought and feeling. H. C. R. wrote to his friend 
^ayntor : “ WIjgii the nows arrived, I was at the s.ame time advised not to go 
[own to Bury immediately ; arid, in consequence, I remained in London from 
he l7th till the 20tU with" knowledge of the event, but in such a state of stupid 
Ircaminess as to occasion my sitting wdth my arms on my knees, doing hoth- 
iig, but feeling uncomfortable at the consciousness of doing nothing.’* 
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for there was room for one body more. The vault is now full. 
I feared I should not be able to stand during the performance 
of that part of the service which is at the grave ; but Mr. 
Smith,* whose attentions were most kind, had a chair placed 
at the head of the grave for my convenience. Mr. Richardson 
read the service with great feeling, and in a sweet tone.f 

August 9th, — My first call was on Mrs. Dyer, the widow of 
George, who attained her ninety-ninth year on the 7th Decem- 
ber. If cleanliness be next to godliness, it must be acknowl- 
edged she is far off from being a good woman ; yet what 
strength of constitution I She was in ,an arm-chair. The 
apartment at the top of Clifford’s Inn small, and seemingly 
full of inhabitants ] a child was playing about, — her great- 
grandchild. It fell out of a window thirty-six feet from the 
ground, and was uninjured by the fall. She has her eyesight, 
and, hearing me, guessed who I was. She spoke in warm 
praise of Charles and Mary Lamb, and her present friends, 
Mrs. Dc Morgan and Miss Travers, but there was nothing ser- 
vile in her aclcnowledgments. She is a large woman still. I 
was reminded of Wordsworth’s “ Matron of Jedborough.”t 

August 22d, — Leach § breakfasted with me, and we have 
talked over our respective prospects. His, those of a young 
man about to settle, with every prospect of happiness ; mine, 
those of an old man, whose best hope is a quiet departure. 

September 16th. — The Saturday Review ha,s an article on 
Sir James Stephen. One remark I could not hut apply to 
myself- The Revieio says that the quantity of literary labor 
seems incompatible with his official duties. But ‘Hhe inter- 
vals of busy life are more favorable to effective study than 
unbroken leisure. When there are many spare hours in the 

* The modical attendant. 

t There is a short account of Mr. Thomas Robinson in the Christian Re- 
former for May, 1860. 

1 Goorpo Dyer was Mrs. Dyer’s fourth husband. The third was a rcspcct- 
ablo solicitor, named Mather, "who, besides a little money, left her a set or sets 
of cbnmbcrs in Clifford’s Inn, opposite to those occupied by George Dyer, 
One who know much about hoi* is aoubtful whether she was ever laundress to 
George Dyer, or even to any one else. From the opposite chambers she 
observed the uncomfortable state in which he lived ; and this led her to ex- 
press herself strongly to him about the necessitj^- of his having someone to take 
earn of him. He asked her if she would bo the person. Her answer was, that 
such an affair must not bo undertaken without good advice, and especially 
that of Mr. Fi*Qnd. After much conference the marriage took place, greatly 
to Dyer’s comfort and happiness. Mrs. Dyer was not so wholly illiterate as 
H. C. R. imagined ; and, it her hopes for the better world did not rest much at 
last on that which was *‘next to godliness,” she certainly wrought a striking 
change in the personal appearance of her husband. 

§ Nephew of Sir J. Loach, Master of the Rolls. 
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ost active official career, when the pursuit of knowledge is 
'actised as a recreation, the difficulty of concentrating the 
tention and impressing the memory is reduced to the lowest 
>int.” I never could concentrate my attention even on works 
speculation. 

jSepiemher 2Jftli. — Went by train to Wimbledon, and then 
ok a cab to Miss Bayley’s beautiful residence on Wimbledon 
)mmon. I had a very agreeable evening of friendly chat, 
iss Bayley is infirm and walks with difficulty, but her mind 
in no respect weaker than it was. At ten o’clock she left 
e to myself, and I had great pleasure in looking over her 
)oks. I had read on my short journey Eckermann’s Ge- 
rdcke mit Goethe ; though the third part is not entitled to 
• 'much respect as the first two, for he goes over the ground 
second time, and one does not see why what he relates in 
LIS part was not related in the former narrative. Like the 
hool-boy who first devours the best cherries, he is content at 
st with the worst. 

8epimhen' — The day was spent in talk on all subjects, 
-political, literary, and personal. Miss Bayley is a woman of 
ccellent sense. She is enviably free from the weaknesses of 
er sex. I regret much that I cannot profit more by her s\i- 
erior understanding, and generous and kind nature, since her 
ving at so gi’eat a distance makes it not easy for me to see 
er as often as I wish. Miss Bayley, L should remark, did not 
ttempt to keep up a constant tdlc, but we. read from time to 
me. 

November 6th. — In the morning, Mr. Busk came to infoim 
le that his excellent father-in-law, the Rev. Philip Le Breton, 
as dead. One of my great favorites. Few are now left, 
here is gone in him a pious, consistent, and intelligent man.* 
Noveinher 15th. — Saw Edwin Field, and talked over the 
uying of drawings from the Denmans for the Flaxman Gal- 
5 ry, — a matter in which he takes a strong interest. These 
re agreeable subjects, and relieve me from the annoyance -of 
unting among my papers. After dining, I called on the Tay- 
irs, and on Dr. Boott. The evening T spent at home, looking 
ver my accounts, and mortified at the increasing sense of my 
tupiclity. I am comforted only by the kindness of my few 
tanch friends. 

♦ H. C. R. had been accustomed to meet Mr. Lc Breton in connection with 
iniversity College, University Hall, and Dr. Williams’s Library, and speaks 
f }iim elsewhere as “a jewel of' a man,” “ one of the good men 1 look up 
3 with reverence.” 
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December 80th. — Eae came to me for the first time since 
his marriage, and Dr. Boott hrought with him Lover, the Irish 
song-writer and novelist, one of the most agreeable of his 
countrymen. We had none of his songs, of course, but he 
was free in his talk j all his sentiments were of a generous, 
philanthropic cast, and his humor saved his philanthropy from 
becoming cant, and his warm-heartedness rendered his free 
sentiments innocuous to 'the opposite party. I am anxious to 
read his Irish Tales, when I have time to go beyond the Satur- 
day Review. 

1861. 

February 11th. — An interesting party at Mrs. Baynes’s. 
The Bishop of St. David’s (Thirlwall), Thackeray the novelist, 
Donne, Paget, an eminent surgeon, and Dalrymple, a great so- 
licitor. Donne brought the news that Dr. Donaldson died on 
Sunday evening. After his disease made its appearance, its 
progress was rapid. His merit as a scholar will now be ac- 
knowledged. He was a first-rate man, and very kind. When 
he was urged to give up wmfk, he told his adviser it would be 
a sacrifice of £ 1,500 for six months. 

I became acqiiainted with him in 1843. He was then head- 
master of the Bury Grammar School, — a man of great learn- 
ing and excellent colloquial abilities, whose freedom of opinion 
and of speech exposed, him to reproach. Provided he could 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, lie maintained that he was fully 
justified in interpreting them as he pleased. In this he did 
but pursue the course suggested to the freshman in “ Faust ” 
by Mephistopheles. In addition to ultra-liberal articles in re- 
views, and an anonymous work, he wrote a Latin work on the 
book of Jashai*, which appeared in Berlin under his name. He 
once said to me : “ That man is no scholar who not only does 
not know, but cannot prove philologically, that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis are as pure poetry as Homer or iEschylus. 
Abraham is the first historical person in the Old Testament. 
The Fall, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, ike., cko., are myth- 
ical.” Such was the effect of these views, and the rumors to 
which they led, that he found it advisable to give up his head- 
mastership and go to Cambridge, where he established himself 
as tutor, and was highly successful. Early in life he was 
destined to the law, and became an articled clerk in London. 
There he was attracted by the newly sprung up London Uni- 
versity College, and attended a Greek class, in addition to his 
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(gal pursuits. He was so charmed with' classical studies, that 
e induced his father to consent to his going to Cambridge, 
here he soon gained a Fellowship, and with remarkable rapid- 
y attained a high standing as a scholar. 

May Qth. — I had a note from Sylvester Hunter, informing 
le of the death of his father. I shall miss him. He was a 
lan of considerable learning and very remarkable character, 
ly birth, education, and profession a Dissenter ; but his opin- 
>ns and tastes were all strictly conservative, and towards 
le close of life he became the supporter of a religion of 
uthority. 

May 23d, — At Miss Coutts’s, to hear Fechter read “ Ham- 
it.” I sat in a back room with Dr. Skey, (fee., till a large 
arty came, when we all went into the great room. A lad}^ 
ddressed me whom I did not at once recognize. It was 
jady Moiiteagle. We talked of departed friends, she with 
deling of Henry Taylor, (fee. The reading from “Hamlet” 
aterested me less than the circumstances. A few passionate 
»assages were acted, as it were ; but I must Bee, Fechter. 

Jxine Jfili. — William Wordsworth the third called, and 
icartily glad I was to see him. He, the disciple of Jowett, is 
joing as professor to Bombay 1 1 1 I honor the intelligent 
LCtivity of this young man, and think myself happy in being 
lis friend, though I may never see him again. 

June 19th. — At my dinnei-party to-day, we were placed as 
bllows : — 

Rev. D. Coleridge. 

Rev. J. J. Tayler. George Street. 

H. C. R. Rev, F. Maurice. 

Boxall. Richard Hutton, 

Rev. James Martineau. 

Edwin Field. 

rho conversation was lively, and there was only one who, by 
balking more than others, was what Kant calls a tyrant in 
bable-talk.^ 


* In the Ifitci* venvR oF his life, H. C. R. invited friends to Sundfiy-rnorning 
bre?ikfastR, and had occasional dinner-parties, wliicli were remarkably .suc- 
cessful. The Diary has generally a little plan of tlic table, with the place 
occupied by each guest. Two or throe of tliesc will give the best idea or the 
persons whom ho liked to gather together at his table : 

The Host. 


D. Coleridge. 

Plumptre. 

Bcesly. 

G. Street. 


F. D. Iilaurice. 

G. bong, 

J. J. Tayler. 
J. Sraale. 


Cookson. 


-i/O liJiMliMisUJLiNUhS Ui} JliilSKl UKAliJli KUJiliNtiUjN. 


Jtme 21st. — Finished Tom Hughes’s Religio Laid/’ — an 
endeavor to show that the religion of a layman does not require 
the knowledge of a theologian. Why, then, if he entertain 
scruples, should the layman repeat the metaphysical jargon of 
theology % If the author would candidly say, “ Le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle,” that might do ; but why insist on it 1 In fact, 
Hughes does not ; and he censures the prosecutors of the Es- 
sayists more than the writers themselves. 

August 8th. — I called on John Taylor. He was alone. All 
the appearance of sound bodily health, but with a sad loss of 
memory, — not worse than I show, and supported with more 
calmness and quiet. He is the eldest of the Norwich family. 
One of our best men, in all respects. It was of this family 
that Sydney Smith said, they reversed the ordinary saying, that 
it takes nine tailors to make a man * 

September 16th. — I waited in the New Road for aBrompton 


H. Cf. R. 

Cookson. 

De Morgan. 

F. D. )\Iaurice. 


J. J. Tayler. 

Gooden. 


Worsley. 

Martineau. 


E. W. Pield. 

J. Martineau. 

Ely. 

Cookson. 

James Stansfeld. 

Richard Hutton. 


P. Mui'tincau. 

E. W. Field. 


J. J. Tayler. 

De ^ I organ. 

The Plost. 

D. Colcndge. 


There is amonp H. C. R-’s papers a little book in which are put down the 
names of DU Kh(}da<knen (the invited), of the years 1S69, 1861, and 1662. 
In tliis list the name which occurs most frequently is that of his old Bury 
friend, Mr. Donne, afterwards the Government Examiner of Plays, and resi- 
dent in the neipiliborhoofl of London. t Other names, wliich occur frequently, 
are those of H. 0.' R.’s executors (E. W. Field, and W. S. Cookson), J. J. 
Tayler, “the best of clerical freethinkers,” James Martineau, F, D. Mniirice, 
and E. Plumptre. The followin" names are inchulcd in the list, though less 
frequently, some only once : 'f. Madge, Peter ]\rartincau, Richard Martineau, 
^Vorsley,"Sinale, W. 'Harness, 0- Street, Boxall, ‘Wren, Forbes (Erskine), Ncu- 
borg, James Stansfeld, P., W. A. Case, James Robinson, Dr. Wilkinson, 
Russell Martineau, H. Amvot, W. Sharpe, H. Busk, James Bischoff, Dr. Car- 
penter, .Tames Gnoilen, F. Onvry, T. Leach, Dr. Sieveking. — Sieveking, Son., 
jRobert Procter, Walter Bagehot, 'George Scharf, Talfourcl Ely, R. B. Aspland, 
S. Hansard. This li.st, however, does not extend beyond" the three years 
named, 1859, 1861, and 1862. 

* To this family belonged other intimate friends of H. C. R., — Emily Tay- 
lor, !Mvs. John ^^avtinenu, and Mrs. Reeve. (See Vol. I. p. 455, respecting 
Edgar Taylor.) Till l\Ir. John Taylor’s health failed, H. C. R. used frequently 
to spend the evening Avith him, over a game of whist. 


t Author of “ E.ssay.s on the Drama,” and Editor of the “ CoiTespondence 
of George III. Avith Lord North.” 
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and ventured to mount outside^ in spite of heavy j 

hut they blew off, and I did not suffer for my rashness. J 

16th. — Accompanied Beesly to the University Hall. ' 

i^er (at the opening of the session) was numerously at- 
The Principal (Beesly) addressed the young men. 

>nd pleasingly. His really best character is that of a-** 

: every one seems to like him. But he is extreme in 
-ons, and I fear this may interfere with his usefulness., ^ 

ing to attend a meeting of bricklayers, and says they -i 

business better than scholars. I chatted with Mar- | 

ayler, and Newman. Worsley accompanied me home. ■ 

^her 10th. — It was not merely reading to-day, for I had v 

dk with Henry Busk. He was appointed to address j 

ce of Wales, and he accounted for it by relating a cir- ] 

ce unknown to me. There is an old sinecure office, of 1 

had never heard, given to Busk by Quayle, when i 

iY. Referees sit on certain days to decide controversies j 

’emple. Anybody may, but no one does come ; and j 

' annum has been held by Busk. Busk, however, did I 

se, as others do, to put the money in his pocket, but ho j 

^ood American law books, and thus applied £ 600 to j 

: the Temple Library. This rendered him a fit person .j 

iistinction conferred. } 

i 

1862. 

4th. — Along chat with Newman in the Professors’ 

He repeated the best serious conundrum I ever heard, 
boo easy : Why is it impossible to insure the life of 
a the Third 1 — > Because there is no making out his 

tSth. — Received an At home.” “Ten o’clock.” My 
vas : — 

“ At night’s tcntli hour, when all the young arc gay, 

Til’ octogenarian’s home is his lone couch.” 

it 5th. — Took tea with Dr. Boott. Professor Panke ! 

LS. I was glad to hem* of Savigny, and Bettina, and [ 

- all dead ! but they are objects of interest to mo. | 

\ 

H. C. Rv TO W. S. CooKSON. ; 

September 18, 1862. 

sorry that I had no opportunity of having a little 
ible chat with you before I went down to Lulworth 
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Cove, in conformity with Edwin Field’s j^roposal. He had 
taken two beds for me at the hotel, and as I had managed to 
supply myself with an abundance of books, and we had the 
TimeSy I suifered no ennui, I took my dinner at the hotel 
with two sketchers, Mr. Tom Cobb, whom I found a very 
^agreeable man, and the Rev. Mr. Hansard, who carries his 
liberality to the full extent of propriety. He is a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

Field has taken a small house close to the hotel, and, with 
his daughters and one of his sons, has filled it. He is as 
ardent in his sketching as in all his pursuits. We met nearly 
as a matter of course to play whist at Field’s in the evening, 
and the latter of the two weeks brought Mrs. Field to us, so 
that the time passed actively enough. I was not able to ac- 
company the sketchers, but, aided by my Mercury,^ I man- 
aged to see all the famous spots in the immediate neighbor- 
hood 

How I envy all those who can work, — steadily work, which it 
was never in my power to do ! Before the world my years are 
a sufficient ajpology. They are not so to myself. I feci, how- 
ever, as warm an interest in what is taking place ais if I had % 
troop of descendants who would profit by the great social re- 
forms, or at least changes, which are now taking place in the 
world 

Octoher 22d. — This day was in a great measure devoted to 
By dal James. I did not spend much time with him, but I 
was regulated by him. He came early, and brought a friend, 
whom he treated. Jackson accompanied them to tho British 
Museum, where they stayed three hours. They dined below, 
and I sent James away contented with his London tidp, where 
he has seen more than I have. 

December 17th. — Dined at Dr. Williams’s Library. Our 
meeting not numei'ous, but agreeable. I felt at my ease, and 
from habit can repeat my old stories still with some effect. 
And I now perceive why old inpn repeat their stories in com- 
pany. It is absolutely necessary to their retaining their 
station in society. When they originate nothing, they can 
profit their juniors by recollections of the past. 

December 31st — The last year deserves a “ per eat ” certain- 
ly from me. I have been forced to take a man-servant to bo 
my constant companion out of doors. I arn afraid to walk 

* His mnii-sorvanf, Jacksou. 
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hi tlu^ L(»n(l(»u stri'ots, lest. I should bo garroted, or lest 
1 slinulil fall, 'riu' (’voning was wtairisoiuoj for I was not 'in 
Npirhs. All thi’ I’ivilized world in peril, and from what is 
rallrtl rivilizalion, ■ - tlif participation of all mankind in polit- 
ical duties, 


[Mr. lltihinsou h'ft unuaig Ins ])aporB a littlo Book of Anec- 
tloti's, in whicli ho hud writtmi : “ I need not recommend this 
to the IViiMuls who will have tho task of looking over my 
papers. Thi' pt^numtd auoe.dutos may ho relied upon, Tho 
Inhi xnwH tthere muHt ho aneh) show tho difleronco hetwoen 
heariui' ami writing down.” Many of those anecdotes have 
already hinni given among tho ('xtractH from the Hiaricfi, but 
there are Hume remaining, and for thesis and two or throe other 
matters nf inti'vest. no lud.tev place, perhaps, can ho found than 
the iweM'ut.j 

Ur. Unrney was one oveuiug with meat Mrs. Tvemougor’s, 
auil tm klaxmau's leaving tlui rotmi, lUirnoy said, “lie is a 
man <»f vt-rv inu* taste, hut h(‘ has also a ideuv and sound uu- 
tlmUaudiug.” TTie l)<u‘lnr spulu^ with groat warmth of alVec- 
tit»n of Ur. Johusiiu ; saul ho was tlu^ kiiulest erejituvo in tho 
World when he thought he was lovt'd and veH])('e,l',(‘(l hy otluu'H. 
Ue wtmld plav thi^ fool unamg iVlends, l)tit he lUMpurod def- 
tnvnce. It was uiHM'HMary to ask ipiCHtJons and make no as- 
hiutiou. If von Huhl two and two make four, lie would say, 
How will you prove that, sirr' Ur. Burney saomod amial)ly 
t<i every nufavorahii' r{‘mark on his old friemd. 

I WiiH ouee iu eompanv with a weiiUhy pat.rou of religion at 
a iUuuerpartv, at whieh Kdward Irving was the principal 
guoHt . AddtvsHing himself ft. I lu’- great, man in honor of whoiu 
the dinner aas givmn t he gmithmiau said : " \yimt a pniAmud 
autl wme tin eight, sir, that was whieh I heard Iroui Ur. (dial- 
mers that (hhI is mort^ odendtsl by tlie breach oi a sniall 
,,nndmeut timu a great one ! ’' “ Uo you suppose, sir, 

tvphi'd Irving, “that Ur. t'hulnu'rH meant that it is a gneatei 
ohrni'e iu <o»d‘H eves to eul a tiiigm* t.lmn cut a throat f 

t'Mlendge intnsluced Wordsworth early in life to his patron, 
Mr, \S r.l,gw<rtHh and was amujyetl hy the t.onirm 
mUmh spoke of Wordswtjrth (.»> tlie family, with which Mack- 
mro.h wall uUmi to bi' cimneeied. Mackintosh liaving inti- 
uavfed UiH mirprise at Holeri.lgi^'n (‘stimatum oi ona ho mneU 
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his inferior, Coleridge was indigmant, and replied : I do not 
wonder that you should think Wordsworth a small man, — he 
runs so far before us all, that he dwarfs himself in the distaneeP. 
— Kenyon^. 

How’ truly was it said by — I forget w’hom (said Kenyon to 
■ me), He who calls on me does me an honor ; he who does not 
call on me does me a favor. 

It has been truly said of Goethe, that he loved every kind 
of excellence, and was withoiit envy. He hated only inca- 
pacity and Ralhheit (halfness). Riemer’s words deserve to bo 
copied : — 

Sein GecUichtniss bleibt in Segen, 

Wirket nab, und wirket fern ,* 

Und sein Nahme strahlt entgegen 
Wie am Himmel Stern bei Stern. 

Far and wide in blessing given, 

Lives his memory, works his fame ; 

And, like clustered stars of heaven, 

Flash the letters of his name. 

Goethe at one time upheld Wolfs idea, that the Homeric 
poems, as they now stand, are a compilation. But he gave up 
this idea late in life, and returned to the unity. 

Coleridge denied to Goethe principle, and granted him the 
merit of exquisite taste only. It requires great modification, 
and great qualification, to render this just. There is a some- 
thing of truth in such assertions, but they are more false than 
true. The deep feeling of Goethe is nowhere more strikingly 
expressed than in the third volume of the CoiTesj^ondence with 
Zelter, where he speaks of Hensel the painter. 

Lamb rendered great service to Hone, the parodist, by sup- 
plying him with articles for his '' Every Day Book.” Among 
them were Lamb’s selections from the Ancient Dramatists. 
These were made at the British Museum, and were afterwards 
collected and published in two small volumes. I sent this 
selection from the Ancient Dramatists to Ludwig Tieck, who 
said of them : “ They are written out of my heart,” — ^^ie sind 
axis meinem Herz gescliriehenr The remark was made as well 
of the criticism as of tlie text. 

James Stephen said he recollected hearing Mr. Wilberforcc 
say : “ We talk of the power of truth. I hope it has some 
power but / am shocked by the power of falsehood.” 

[The following interesting anecodotes have not been found 
in H. C. E.’s papers, but were related by him to Mr. De Mor- 
gan several times spontaneously, and once or twice at request.. 
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L863.] 

No note was made, as the hearer relied on there being record 

in the Diary ; but the following may be trusted as very nearly 

H. C, R.’s own words : “ I was sitting with Charles Lamb 

when Wordsworth came in, with fume in his countenance, and : 

the Edinburgh Review in his hand. ^ I have no patience with 

bhese Reviewers/ he said ; ' here is a young man, a lord, and a 

minor, it appears, who has published a little volume of poems ; ■ 

ind these fellows attack him, as if no one may write poetry un- j 

less he lives in a garret. The young man will do something, ^ 

f he goes on,’ When I became acquainted with Lady Ryron | 

[ told her this story, and she said : ‘ Ah ] if Byron had known | 

that, he would never have attacked Wordsworth. He once 

went out to dinner where Wordsworth was to be : when he 

iame home, I said, Well, how did the young poet get on with i 

the old one 1 “ To tell you the truth,” said he, I had but 

3ne feeling from the beginning of the visit to the end, — 

revermce J ” ’ ”]* 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

[Of what remains of Mr. Robinson’s life there is little to 
record. He continued his Diary till within four or five days 
of his death, but there are in it comparatively few observations 
cr facts of a kind to be added to this work. The Editor, how- 
3 ver, has felt it to be right to give, not only those extracts 
which tell the story of the end, but also passages the interest 
of wdiich consists simply in the mention of some of those 
friends who contributed most to Mr. Robinson’s happiness in 
bis last years.] 

1SG3, 

January ISik, — Miss Rankin read me a capital essay on 
“Novelty,” from Spectator, praised by Johnson, and written 
by Gi'ovc, a Dissenting minister. 

* At least one livinpf witness testifies to Lafiy Byron bavinf:; stated that Lord 
Byron had a high respect for Wordsworth. Tevhaps Lord Byron would have 
said to Wordsworth, in the words of the Avchimgcl to Ills own Satan, mutala 
liiera, •— 

“ I ne’er mistook you for a personal foe, 

Our difference is jioetical.” 

TYfiiow of Jnd/jineni, Stanza 62, 

VGL. n. 21 ISK 
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A'pril 16tli, — Called on Emily Taylor, and -with her and 
Mrs. John Martineaii had a pleasant chat. Miss E. Taylor 
sent me a coj)y of her brother Edgar’s genealogical book of the 
Meadows family, — a valuable present.* 

Jiine 5th, — Looking over letters, I found one from Miss 
Coutts, in which I read what I had not seen before, — a re- 
quest that I would inform her in what way she should send 
me the <£100 she had promised to the hospital. This, of 
coiirse, I have never done. I would not dun the most gene- 
rous, and delicately generous, person I know. On making this 
singular discovery, what could I do biit drive at once to Holly 
Lodge 1 As Miss Coutts was not at home, I left a letter of 
apology. 

July 1st. — This was a day to be recollected. The distribu- 
tion of prizes took place at University College. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Lowe, who seventeen years ago was a candidate 
for the Professorship of Latin. The distribution of prizes was 
very interesting, as usual ; and the address of Lowe very much 
pleased me. It was calculated to have a salutary effect on the 
students. What he 'said on the danger of an exclusive study 
of demonstrative inferences seemed to me just. 

July lOtli, — To Stratford-on-Avon. In my earliest travel- 
ling days I never was guilty of the folly of attempting to de- 
scribe the j)laces which I saw. Therefore I am free from one 
reproach. I professed to write only about persons. In relat- 
ing the few incidents of this journey, I may remark, by the by, 
how much less apt I am to observe, and with how much less 
pleasure all the occurrences of life — journeys, visits, &c. — 
are accompanied. 

On my arrival at Stratford, Mr . Flower was at the station 
with his 2 :)haeton. I had a cordial recc 2 :)tion from him 
and Mrs. Flower. She is a very interesting woman, and 
has personal dignity and ease in her manners. She is quite 
mi, fait in the topics of conversation she chooses to touch, and 
is well read in English literature. The house called ‘^The 
Hill ” is a picturesque building, and here Mr. Flower enjoys 
the otimn cum dignitnte, though he is of too active a nature 
ever to be unemployed. He has been a very useful public 
character. I am attracted by his frankness ; ho is by nature 

* “ The Suffolk B-wtlioloineaus. A Memoir of the Ministerial and Domestic 
History of John Meadows, Cloi'k, A. M., foi’merly of Chidst’s CoIIgro, Cam- 
bridge. I^ected under the Act of Uniformity from the Rectory of Ousden iu 
Suffolk. By the late Edgar Taylor, F. S. A., ‘one of his doscondants. AVith a 
Preparatory Notice by his Sister.” Pickering, 1840. 
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mmiinicative and benevolent. As a politician he is a good 
hig. 

July 11th, — It is not necessary for me to distinguish one 
y from another on this short visit, for nothing turns on 
ne. Jackson was shown much more of the Shakespeare 
emorahilia than I cared to see, having, in fact, gone the round 
th Amyot many years ago. Besides, I do not feel about the 
;^elling-house as Collier and others think I ought. To-day 
me, on a visit to Mr. Flower, the well-known Joseph Parkes, 
political character. He and I are always on free - and easy 
rms. 

Another day we had a drive to the Welcome,” an estate 
longing to Mark Philips. There is no house, excepting a 
sre gardener’s habitation, but there are some beautiful spots, 
ark Philips resides at Snitterfield, an adjoining estate. Mr. 
ower gave me an interesting account of his friend, who is an 
linently generous man ; his acts of munificence are piincely, 
-d performed in the most unpretending way. The next day 
r. and Mrs. Flower and I dined with Mark Philips ; a sister 
Mr. Philips was there, and two daughters of Eobert Philips, 
e had a handsome dinner, and stayed late. 

On the 16th I left Stratford, with feelings of gratitude to- 
irds my hospitable friend. We had had many interesting 
pics of conversation. 

[Between August 6th and September 9th of this year H. C. 
made his last tour on the Continent, with Mi\ Leonard 
eld as his companion. It was a farewell visit, and as such 
IS interesting to him ; but he felt that he was too infirm for 
i veiling. His time was spent chiefly at Heidelberg. The 
3a of visiting Frankfort was given up. It was a relief to 
m when he reached Dover, where he remained three nights, 
d enjoyed some drives with his old friend, Edward Foss.”] 
Septemher 30th, — Dined at the Athenseum, and was compli- 
Buted on my good looks, but found my loss of memory of 
rery alarming kind. Having dined, and my spectacle-case 
irig bro\ight me, I took a nap in the drawing-room. Thought 
some room belonging to magistrates and quarter-sessions, 
-d took the book-racks at a distance for the comd, Every- 
ing seemed bigger and oldei\ T at length was spoken to by 
me one, and asked him where I was. This is Averse than 
lything that ever occurred. There is no doctoring for a case 
LO this ; nor can the patient minister to himself. 

October 1st. — Took a cab to the Miss Swanwicks’, and, find- 
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iiig them at home, remained to tea. An agreeable chat, main- 
ly on poetry and poetical compilations."* 

October 17th. — Dined with the Streets. Our amusement 
was three-handed whist. Both Mr. and Mrs. Street very kind. 
On every point of public interest he and I differ, but it does 
not affect our apparent esteem for one another. I hold him 
ill very great respect, — indeed, admiration. He has first-rate 
talent in his profession as architect. He will be a great man 
in act, — he is so in character already. Beesly is equally firm, 
and equally opposed to me. I like him too. 

October 27th. — Went through Islington to Highbury;, called 
on the Madges, and as they were going also to Mr. Peter 
Martineau’s to dine, I dismissed my carriage and enjoyed 
my friends. Old feelings revived. A full party at Peter 
Martineau’s. I was in my old high spirits^ as I am too apt 
io be. 

November 8th. — 1 spent two hours at Worsley‘’s. His elder 
^on read me a speech of Napoleon the Third, on the state of 
Europe. The public welfare is in every respect at stake just 
now, so that I am not ashamed of confining my reading al- 
most exclusively to the public prints. Those of the religious 
bodies are also interesting. The two together fully occupy my 
mind. 


James Dixon to H. C. E. 

The Holuns, Graskep.e, November, 1863. 

Honored Sir, — T beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
Sovereignt which 1 have just received from Miss Hannah 
Cookson as I understand you wished it to be given to me. I 
have received it and return you many thanks for it, and for all 
former presents of the same kind. My health has been very 
good since I saw you in London. At the time I left London I 
intended remaining at Eydal Mount through the Winter, but 
when T arrived there I found a note for me from Mrs. Words- 
worth of Carlisle, asking me to go to their house for 3 
Months in the depth of Winter while they were in Brighton ; 
this I could not with reason refuse because I considered it a 
duty I owed to Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth to serve them as 

* This is only one of frequent visits to tliese ladies, with whom he would 
talk, not only of poetry, bat also on German literature, and e.'specially 0 !i 
Goethe. Miss Anna Swanwick is well known by her translations from Goetho 
and the Trilogy of iEschylus. 

t An annual gift. 
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3 it Avas in my power.* Tho’ Mrs. Hills had sWnraoa 
deal of kindness at Eydal Mount my gxatituclo lelt .stronger 

r. Wordsworth 4 .v i i 

im now at the Hollins, Grasmere, •with i ^ 

>een very kind to me. If all be well I shall h -U} at *ras- 
through the wdnter ; the place is very g’ootl axic very nice ; 
till it is not like my dear Rydal Mount. ^ 
taken from ns and I am the only one^ the 
pay many little visits to the family in the Ciunclij'urd at 
nere and there I often reflect on tlae iimiiV happy years 
I spent with them in life, 
ith my kindest regards and thanlcs 

Believe me Dear Sir ^ ^ . 

Your ob^ and hxnnblc her 

Jamkh .Dixon. 

'cemher 25th. — Before one p. M. I walked out witli Jack- 
We passed the door of Dr. Boott. Kvery Hluitter was 
I. A sufficient indication that the awful event had taken 
, — he had closed his earthly career. X then wmit to luy 
’s to dine. Our conversation was cliielly on the depai’ted 
d, and kindred subjects. I could not crvjoy wind, [uirl.ook 
stivity. That was not expected of me, oi' ne(‘(l<‘d. I was 
L settled in my own room a little aftci* nine. I bavo Ix'ou 
[reamy in my habit to write at once. 111*. HooM. h death 
place about noon. t I should liave said tliat tlio nuini- 
post brought me a very gratifying* little token Iroiu Por- 
, — a pretty picture signed by Miss Burdot.t < ’oultH and 
Brown. As an evidence of friendly feeling it gave mo 
; pleasure. 

!cm6er — Called on the Bsdailes. ’'riievo is in ilio 
entleman a something of honhomie whioli j)leuHiiH mo, 

1864. 

hruary 6ili. — Attended a meeting at TJuivorsity ( blh'go* 
only interesting matter a letter from Id. ^V. X'ii.'ld.olViT- 

dter AVordswortli’.s (lentil, Jn-nics w.'is hardly nblo to^hududi’ niiion^ lil» 
the cn.rc of the pony and caiTiap;o: hut jNJvrt W»jrdy\v«Mlli 
0 up the pony and carriage, rather than part with llin 1‘niihrul ‘'l•^Vllll(. 
i\ a letter dated .Taimary 12, 1864, H. C. R. sayH t(» 1%. W. Ih’altl j “ l>r. 
you may have heard, is dead. He is a Iohh to men fV»r ha win iiireC” 
o', and gave advice fi-eely\vithout requiring; yoti to tukt* it wa ac-oJiditiou 
giving it. Ho was a near neighbor, and of groat value.’* 
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i 0 -, on condition of a piece of ground being assigned to Uni- 
versity Hall, that two sains of £500 should be contributed 
towards the cost of a Racket Court.^ 

February 16tL — -The most remarkable occurrence of the 
times is the position of the Broad Church. Nothing pleases 
me so much as the letter by F, Maurice, in the Spectator,^ declar- 
ino- his approbation of the decision of the Privy Council Com- 
mfttee respecting the '^Essays and Reviews.’' He^ seems to at- 
tach great importance to the judgment, as establishing a fiee- 
dom hitherto denied in the Church. 

March 6th. — I did not get into bed till near one. I seldom 
do. Yet I hardly know what I was about. 

April 1st. — An ominous day in my life, as it has been a 
day on which I have commenced many things, such as my 
journey to Germany, studying the law, &c. 

April 5th . — A call from De Morgan, who informed me of 
the resignation of Stansfeld, and declared his conviction that 
this resignation will raise Stansfeld in public opinion. He will 
return to his old office, or be in a better place vei'y soon. The 
attack has been of a kind which is sure to produce reaction. 
Now, De Morgan is certainly no commonplace man. I have 
since seen the Times, and I do not see how Stansfeld could 
have done the act in a finer style. It is not by the result that 
my opinion of him will be formed. Wrote a short note to him.f 
J/ay 25th. — Sent a letter to Sergeant Manning, about his 
paper on the Danish war ; and then went to the Russell In- 
stitution, from which William Wordsworth’s call brought me. 
He was content with my ordinary dinner, and I enjoyed his 
friendly chat, all about family aiid personal mutters. He 
stayed the evening with me, and on his leaving, I went on 
with the comedy of “ Love’s Labor ’s Lost,” which delights me. 
I could not quit it. And now I must really abstain from 
again looking into Shakespeare, when this is finished. It is 
full of absurdities, and altogether the veriest unreal thing, yet 
intermingled with exquisite beauties. It bears marks of 
youthful genius. It is a joyous piece, full of genuine gayety. 

* This Racket Court, which it was thought would provide for the students 
of the Hall and the Collepre a healthful recreation, was an of creat 

interest with H. C. R., who really contributed the two sums mentioned above 
towards its construction, but insisted on the otTer beinp: anonymous. 

t He is now the Rip;ht Honorable James Stansfeld, Tlilrd Lord of tlie 
Treasury. The circumstances of the attack on him, for having allowed 
Alazzini’s letters to be directed to his residence, will be fresh in the reader’s 
recollection, 
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Ono does not look htn’o for Ki'rioiis truth uf character, but 
tlicrn a IV udinirablo scut (?ni ions h'ssonH of rhymotl wLsclom.* 
Ain/tisf J(Uh. (Ilain|is(va(l.) My iirsi; tiny lias paKsed off 
ph'asiiiitly cnou^'ii in this romantic, ratluu' tlian ])ict\iresquo 
ft'a- s(» it is, 1 believe. 1 have hud the atlvauta<i,'c of a 
hiu/ilav, t>f which I availed inyseJf to take t.wo short walks. I 
eould not well say for tlii.s i.s to mo what. Ipswich is said 

to be by the satirists, a street without nuiue.s, as well as a river 
without water. My iieijuahitunct'S are fi'W lu:ro just now'’. 

Juf/as/ Atth. d'lu‘ day was devoted to looking over old let- 
t(‘r.s, * a ntHH's.sary task, and tlu' siuisi' of its hoing a duty al- 
most its only indueiaiieiU. Some of the old letters were sour- 
swei^t ; l>ut h. was jimre jiainful than jdeasant ruminating on 
tliem. 1 dined with the (‘ooksons, and al’tvr that called on 
Mrs. Fii‘ld. Ml thi‘ eluldreu arc in tlie. West. M,r. (Jouksou 
gi»t‘.s away on Saturday. 

}' UHh, I lun'vuwed of Sharjie Yoysoy’s Sewmon, 
which 1 read in hed in the morning, fflu) sole importance of 
tin' sentiment is that It eonavs (V<aii th<^ preacher of the day. 
A lb m<»tto to any review of it wtaiid ht', 

*■ 'III.' Um;;*, v,.* orlUu'V vW\\ aev Vtcv, 

n>il \\ MnUtn' lh»' il ful. tlu*rt*." 


AV/./fw^i.r 'IHii-' 'liiy "'■1^' tiliu"-*'! (Ic^vt.U'il In Hi'livy 

SlmrtK' iiiiil fiunily. U'' hn'iiUlusti'd willi lui! iiloix', iiiul an wo 
hud umtiv ftunil.v'iimt tiTM t» talk .ivi'i*, aud oMicr iid.iwsfciuK 
U.iiii’H, ’ iiriKiiit{ mil i.f IdH f(irnu>rl.v n'Hidiiij,' al HmnlairK, — 
I'mir u'lmva i.aKscd ovi-r mir hoadM iiii|)i'r<:(uvi'd. And jci;, ho 
linh- vvfiv wo lin'd of oai'h olht'r, tlml. 1 ont,ni 5 ii'd In (ako tea 
with tlmm al In ‘"ir lidk nliuul (Ii'vnian IriondH, 1 louud. 

Shm'iii', in inanv a lit'ilt'i’ (•iTinau Uiau 

Snihmlxi- Al Ihi' Alhcnii'iun, 1 ai'liially did (a varo 

m.'i'il ) whivi 1 hud ivmlv.'d lu <U.. Kit'l<'d ciiiu'si'ly a Innidlo <it 
l.'tl.'i'H, I'nmi t" I m'lHl dovoloiny dying momory 

lo hi'i.iivulin;; Urn whi'iU tVoui III.' I'liair. , . „ 

Sr, I<n- •Sf/i. ■ A Ifl t.T iVnin SMiavl, dull'd UU'uhcun. l_o 

writi'H I.... iklU'i'inOv ; 1ml il gnililii'H mi* I" lind Uial. hw 
,„.,lh,'r him viHiliirc Ih.' l-nlliHn.mH, al, lunlu'idgi'. Uu) 
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intimacy of two such families must be good. He tells me that 
Jack, the admirable youth, goes to his mother and plays cards 
with her, to relieve her solitude. This one reads with pleasure. 

October IsU — I came again to the old No. 30 Hussell 
Square.* There I found that Mrs. Ely had been advised to 
go to Brighton for a week, and Jackson in vain tried to per- 
suade me to follow her example. But I could take no pleas- 
ui'e in change of scene, while I wanted time to complete my 
work of paper-examining. Dined with Ely tHe-h-tUe. I 
retired about eleven, and felt happy in my old room. I 
thought it looked very comfortable. 

October 15th, — I read a capital sermon, by Eoberison, be- 
fore I came down stahs, — “The AYord and the World.’^ 
Bolder than anything I remember by him. Speaking of the 
Ephesian letters, he says : “ Here was one of those early at- 
tempts, which in after ages became so successful, to amalga- 
mate Christianity with the magical doctrines. Gnosticism was 
the result in the East, Eomanism in the West. The essence 
of magic consists in this, — the belief that by some external 
act, not connected with moral goodness, nor making a man 
wiser or bettei’, communication can be insured with the spirit- 
ual world. . . . It matters not whether this be attempted 
by Ephesian letters, amulets, .... or by sacraments, or 
church ordinances, or priestly powers ; whatever professes 
to bi’ing God near to man, except by making man more 
like to God, is of the same spirit of Antichrist I” There 
are three men whose loss is to be especially lamented in 
this critical age, — Eoberison, Donaldson, and Bunsen. W. 
Wordsworth speaks of Eobertson’s sermons as “ the most satis- 
factoiy religious teaching which has been offered to this gen- 
eration.” 

October 30th, — Heard that Miss Allen died on Tuesday. 
This is oue of those cases in which we may, with propriety, 
speak of death as a mercy, f 

* From this time IT. C. R. mul Mr. mid Mrs. Talfonrd Ely lived togctlier. 
He mul his friends alike felt tlv.it he ought to be no longer so nuich alone as he 
would ncoes.sarilv be in jipiirtmctits by himself. He, therefore, after looking 
sit several houses in the neighborhood, took the whole of tlie liouso in wliich 
he had ibrmerly had rooms, and it was arranged that one in whose education 
uud character he hud taken great interest, and who had warm feelings of 
respect towurd.s him, should live with him, so that in his last years ho might 
feel tluit he had ii home. I\Ir. Ely was a grandson of IT. 0. R.’s early frichd, 
John Towill Rutt, and had recently married a daughter of John ‘Daw'son, 
Esq., of BeiTvmeafl Priory, Acton. ^ 

t An old friend of H. C. R.'’s. In ISOl she was too deaf to converse with 
him, but, on his calling, she wished to see him, and said, “ I am pleiisod to look' 
at you.” 
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te'y tiilk with Isly on Oullogo niattera. I re- 

,ia opinioi*. tlmUh.' inMiUiUoiMvill be, ultimately a 

>iao tt > i.1‘0 n()taHorif.iiiallymtciided 

floa-s ol the most valtmhlo muii. Ho has iu- 

vcHifiits ill till' Junior Hchool. 

,e7- ■ Ih' .Moi-oau oalkMl Ho ia the only man 

Is, ovoii wlu'ti inlernnitiouH, are always aeoeptablo. 
Loh iiuahtii'H, oven in his mnall-talk. 

,ei’ ITt/i- • I must not Ibrf'et an opigram 1 kewd to- 
j[y—— ■, t 111 ' forin of an eiataj)h, - 

I'jeiK'uth tlu'< MiHM' lirs Wultin* Siivii}'(i Lamlm-, 
lisili' an Kuglt' was, au»l luili' a (inmlnr,” 

At. «Ia(*kH()u t.uok mo to Russell 

sixBlblo man, with whom I 1 uiy(.\ plousuro in talking. 

though in hMupia'amout; not an outhu- 
o favt»nihlY of the' oloctiou of Liucoln for a 

reBt<loiif ship. On Anuu’u^au mattors lio and I tlunk 

ix 11.1 

A I’Jill IVum Do Morgan, who stated a fact 
3 tjuitr a turn to mythoughtH. Ilo said: “You 

xlof h.’uth ul^lallhiy r’*. “Whic.h JalVrayr’ 

laioitibt'r t»r our a young man. lie was 

''rhis in II mul hlmv to oiir liaspitah lie was voiy 
ft ytiung* man of huHim’HK iahmt, Ills doatli was 
gipcsbtH, ivhirh arti.so from what, Hoomod a trifling acci- 
lao hi.MH ihf? (‘ollc’gn has sustainod, among its 

:xco «>r W. S. UoHCiio. 


18(15. 

y/ ’ 'rin' luHf day of tin* past and the first of tho 

^oii.x* Hftvo Uoeu in this n*Hpoet duly H])tmt, »— that I 

0 fv Hwtlirinnt tiHo itf mv diminishing sor.ial advanttiges, 

1 tlutt. I am gnuiunlly growing pooriu* in fVionclH, 1. 

o xt\y htmt to prcHurvo what i havii hh’t. 1 have 
acl 'tO'.flav ihi' Sjiffintor, always a wise paper, in my 
b. ‘ 

V/ ' A day tlawdloil away. I hm an incnrahlo 

tio <>r tiita*. \Vro(t* and s<’ut oil* four lel.l.ors ; ono to 
Lor, fxtul Ilf aomr huigih, in whi<’h I ri'port.iid ti\o state 

tlitir ^Tnifray i.i Ua* rnivn- ity I’ullaga Hospital a legacy of 
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of my feelings as to the gi'eat question of human life, — more 
cheerful as to my voluntary participation in it. 

Jamtary 21st . — After dinner a very remarkable call was 
announced. The name — Allsop — I did not at first recollect. 
His name has been long forgotten by the public, — an extinct 
volcano. Our acquaintance was never intimate, He was first 
known as tbTe generous friend of Coleridge and Lamb. He 
knew Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, iUsager, and Southey. He was an 
admirer of great men. • After the death of the most famous of 
these he went abroad, and I lost all sight of him, when he re- 
appeared as the friend of Mazzini, (fee. 

January 28th. — Devoted two hours to the reading, and even 
study, of a paper on “Cold, in its Influence on Age,” according 
to a law which Dr. Eichardson has fully ascertained. At thirty, 
when man at his full maturity ceases to grow, the effect of cold 
may be represented by one, 

Aged 39 — 2, 

48— 4, 

57— 8, 

66 — 16 , 

75 — 32. 

In the strictness of a precise statement 'there seems some- 
thing ridiculous in this ; but the tone of the M. D. is impres- 
sive, and, loosely speaking, my personal experience would con- 
firm it. I enjoyed cold when young ; now it indisposes me to 
eveiything out of doors. 

Fehr^iary lOtli. — I was unable to rise early this morning, 
feeling tired when Jackson called me. After Dr. Watts’s model, 
I craved “ a little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 
While I was turning over my papers, endeavoring to set them 
straight, I was called away to see De Morgan and Dr. Procter. 
At my late party, Mr. Tayler asked the former how he distin- 
guished a wise from a good man. “ A wise man,” said the 
Professor, is one who does not trouble himself about matters 
of specTiIation. A good inan docs not trouble other people.” 
This seems founded on Wordsworth’s definition of a good 
Churchman, as one who respects the institutions of his coun- 
try, lives in conformity with their precepts, and docs not 
trouble other peojfic about his opinions. 

March 18th. — From Mr. Woi’sley I heard of President Lin- 
coln’s inaugm*al speech. It has fixed me more ' decidedly than 
ever in favor of him personally. It is an earnest, honest 
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sech. As to slavery, he speaks both solemnly and wisely, 
e sufferings of both North and South are just retributions. 

boasting. Those who have endeavored to do right first 
1 Slider the least. The abolition of slavery in the United 
Ltes is, it seems, on the point of being declared. 

H. C. R. TO W. S. COOKSON. 

March 19, 1865. 

. . . Nothing has brought me so near to being a partisan 
President Lincoln as his inaugural speech. How short and 
w wise ! How true and how unaffected ! It must make 
ny converts. At least I should despair of any man ivho 
3ds to be converted. 

April IJ/th. — I foi'got to mention that yesterday, after my 
itary dinner, I called on Mr. Wren, a man I much like, 
ad this morning, in bed, Dr. Wilkinson’s discourse on 
social Health.” It has many striking thoughts. I copy one 
itence : ‘‘I do not contemplate increase of luxury, but 
:her that all classes should cancel luxnry in favor of lasting 
aifort, health, happy action, and the sense that a constant 
0 of luxury — whether that of the rich or poor — isolates 
d enselfs us.” 

April 26ili. — For the present, everything is forgotten in the 
sassination of President Lincoln, the intelligence of which 
me to-day."* 

Afay loth. — My birthday. To-day I -complete my ninetieth 
ar. When people hear of my age, they affect to doubt my 
racity, and call me a wonder. It is unusual, I believe, for 
rsons of this age to retain possession of their faculties, or so 
ach of them as i do. Tho Germans have an nncompliment- 
Y sA-ying : Weeds don’t spoil.” 

Afay 16th — The one fact of the day, that will not easily be 
•gotten, was the seeing the MaiTnor Homericum presented to 
e College by Mr. Grote. It was called mosaic when Mr. 
•ote asked permission to erect it. I am so ignorant on mat- 
rs of fine art, that I must content myself with saying that 
is is a new step in art, and far more pleasing than the old 
osaic. A very active and lively man explained the composi- 
ni, in French, to some ladies. Ho was the artist himself, 
tnong those present was tho Comte de Paris. 

* H. G. R. ■\vfi 5 deeply nffccted by “ this ruffianly attack on the noblest 
rsou ill America,” and’ ascribed it to “ a spirit engendered by slavery.” 


pery and outlines are so expressed. This is its specialty. 
What says youi’ Foley to it? Goethe would have encouraged 
it, as he did all novelties. At the same time, he despised all 
imputations of plagiarism, and all disputes about originality. 
I remarked to Mr. Grote, the donor, that all works that are 
olfered to the world, with sufficient earnestness of purpose, may 
be offered with assurance that, if their first object is not at- 
tained, they will, indirectly, be of good service. Our College 
cannot be said to have thriven but in its indirect consequences. 
Without the dome, the Flaxman Gallery could not have ex- 
isted. That gave consistency to the Graphic Society. Now 
this new art has a local habitation, — not yet a name. The 
Athenceum speaks depreciatingly of Triquetti as compared with 

Flaxman. That may or may not be true j may think 

meanly of him as a sculptor. That may be the true view. 
What then ? He is what he is. 

J%ine 20th. — I had engaged the Eev. Harry Jones to bring 
the Eev. Stopford Brooke to breakfast with me. vStopford 
Brooke is about to publish a “Life of Eobei*tson,” of Brighton, 
or rather his letters with a Memoir. I had several hours’ very 
agreeable chat with these gentlemen. I afterwards went to a 
meeting of Dr. Williams’s trustees, at which there was impor- 
tant business to despatch. • 

June 2Sd. — The single noticeable event of the day was 
going to the Olympic Theatre, to see the “ Twelfth Night.” 

^ That is the one belonging to University College, left to it at H. C. R.’s 
suggestion by George Field (mentioned an(e, p. 346). It is a lino work of 
art. 
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to see 07ie more play. And I have devoted a 
two daj^s to the study of that capital romance, 
on account of the good execution of the parts 
^istinctlj" a great part of the piece. Both brother 
played by one actress. Miss Kate Terry. She 
' iia the duel. Wonder and fear are the affec- 
'os exits best. Sir Andrew Aguecheek, by Wigan, 
the men. Miss Barren’s clown, and Maria, by 
‘^eire. both excellent. 

Worsley informed me of the death of Rich- 

of Walshamde-Willows, a universally honored 
man of business ; a useful, I should rather say 
He, J. Needham, and Worsley, three excel- 
teci by blood, profession, and religion.* 

— Rose early, and half dressed, so as to sit 
“1^0 oin, saving time, and not fearing to catch cold, 
not be sxu-e \ for a cold is as great a mystery 
^ Imereti cal doctrine. One knows not how it comes 

— A home day. I intended to get rid of my 
rorrts ; but I got no farther than the Russell In- 
Ycfleed, I may say, though very unlike the original 
Shakespeare as an organ, tkat my days 

‘‘ Are fallen into the sear and yellow leaf.’’ 

^ letter to Dr. Sieveking brought him in 
1 ^- I told him of five petty complaints. 

► — Walked with Jackson to that most amiable 

•y, travelling M. D. to Miss Burdett Coutts, and 
3 a, delightful man. He is two years older than I 
t o be. less infirm than he is, if I live to be as old 
tie is wise and considerate. 


1866. 

S' t7h. — It is strange, but I seldom look at the 
X liavc lost the habit of reading it. I retain my 
jSj^exiaioTj and find even t\\Q Pall Mall Gazette 

1x11 partners in Whitbread’s brewery. On one occasion, when 
rtiiieau rep;arded as an important motion in connection witli 
Avsi.s (lofeated, he said quietly: “ I fear the Institution will not 
ii-ovo that I am not one of tHose who will therefore abandon it, 
twice as much.” — H. C. R. 
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finish this volume. If alive, I shall not be able to do so. 

Febritary 17th , — The only thing I did, -which had an a^D- 
pearance of work, -was, that I spent several hours in 3*eading 
Robertson’s Life,” an excellent collection of letters of the 
genuine religions character. His piety undoubted, his liberal- 
ity equally unquestionable. An admirable man. 

March 3d. — Eaidy in the forenoon Cookson and Field came 
together, and brought, formally drawn up, the accounts of the 
Flaxman and University Hall Fund, which we all three, be- 
ing Trustees, signed, so that now the most rigid formalist 
could find nothing to affect the validity of the transaction ; 
and I trust it will be of some use to two establishments which 
ought to be closely connected. t 

March 11th, — Lest I entirely forget to do an act of becom- 
ing politeness, let me mention that I received a letter from 
Atkinson, stating that as I wished to be relieved from the du- 
ties of Vice-President of the Senate, the Council had not «ent 
in my name among the three they send to the General Meet- 
ing, and expressing regret at my retirement, &c. I have not 
yet had courage to write an answer to either Mr. Atkinson, 
the Secretary, or to Sir F. Goldsmid, the President, who also 
wrote to me. 

University College, London, ’Wednesday, March 7, 1866. 
At a meeting of Professors for the choice of a President of 
the Senate for the ensuing year, Professor De Morgan, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, in the chair. On the mo- 

* That is, of the Diary. In the new volume, H. C. R. -wrote only 137 pages, 
or rather leaves, 

t VUe, Note at the end. 
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ofessor Seeley, seconded by Professor Sharpey : 
unanimously, That the Professors leani with great 
I'etirement of Mr. H. Crabb Robinson. They beg 
•warmest thanks may be transmitted to him for his 
9 in the office of Vice-President up to an age far 
- xisLial life of man, and for the cordial courtesy 
have always experienced from him, of which they 
‘etain pleasant and grateful remembrance. They 
even yet, active as his mind remains, years of life 
ying are in store for him. 

A. Db Morgan, 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Chas. C. Atkinson, 

Secretary to the Council and Senate. 

f. - — Went on read.ing ‘^Alec Forbes,”* and devoted 
t part of the first half of the day. It is a capital 
Scotch manners. A letter came from Mrs. Ba^me, 
hy Miss Sturch’s desire, the death of Mrs. Reid, a 
^ecl, generous woman, as Mrs. Bayne truly remarks, t 
— We had at dinner Mrs. Ely’s father and mother, 
rs, Dawson ; and they all came do^v^l to tea and play 

acdonakl. 

vvas a frequent visitor at the Iiotise of Mrs. Reid and Miss Stiirch, 
liom he expresses in various places in the Diary strong feelings 
o continued to visit Miss Sturch till the time or his death. An 
1- brief printed notice of Mrs. Reid, found among his papers, and 
"■ed by him, may be given here: — 

1 ^, the 30th of March, IS'16, died in York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
3S.S of some months, Eiizabetli Jessor, relict of the late John 
. r>., and second daughter of the late William Sturch, Esq , Sen., 
D n former generation as an agreeable and ingenious -writer, and 
d -friend or civil and religious liberty. Birt she should not be 
if5s away without some brief record of what she was and •\vhat 
T'he history of her life is summed up hi the history of her largo- 
volcnce. Endowed by nature with an ardent and enthusiastic 
, she devoted the energies of her mind and the resources of her 
ail unswerving persistency of purpose to objects which involved 
;ho I'cdcmption and cniiohlement of lier fellow-creatures. Her 
verc especially attracted towards those whom she regarded as 
■icked institutions, or withheld by the laws and customs of society 
ufg their just influence in the world, and rising to the full dimen- 
iiitellectual and mor.al capacity. It was under this feeling that 
2AV lierself with characteristic "ardor into the gi*ent question of 
;iX>ation, which she lived to see crowned with an unhoped-for tri- 
'Olc up witli not loss zeal that of elevating the standard of femiilo 
She was one of tho first, if not the first, to conceive the idea of a 
ego; and the institution in Bedford Square, of which she was 
in dress, owes no smnll share of tho success which has attended it 
'tikcful interest and fostering care.” 


tor elderly gentlemen. 

May lltk — A call from Mr. Stopford Brooke, and a very 
agreeable one. I intimated, at first, that I did not desire an 
eleemosynary acquaintance ; and I had the too great frankness 
to confess that I did not wish to be acquainted with those who 
merely tolerated me. He very kindly obviated all difficulty, so 
far as he was concerned ; but I have the general impression that 
sometimes Church Liberals take great credit for a very small 
kindness, as if Unitarians were a sort of eleemosynary Chris- 
tians, admitted to the title by especial favor. 

Ju7ie lltk — 1 awoke early, as is now usual with me ; and I 
was in a musing mood, ruminating in an old-fashioned way. 
All my musings turned to self-reproach. Were I a man of 
sensibility or acuteness, I know not what would become of me. 
I could not endure myself. 

Jitne23d. — Dean Stanley delivered the prizes at the Uni- 
versity College. There were present, Lord Brougham,* Lady 
Augusta Stanley, the Dean’s lady, Lord JBelper, numerous 
Professors, &c., &c. De Morgan, as Dean, spoke more than 
Deans usually do, but he spoke with great effect. The Dean 
drew a parallel between University College, Oxford, and Uni- 
versity College, London, and paid a compliment to Grote for 
his gift of the Marmor Homcricum. 


IL C. R. TO Mrs. Schunck. 


London, 30th Jane, 1866, 30 Russell Square, W. 0. 

I am sorry that I should have so long delayed answering 
your very interesting letter. This was occasioned by your 
mention of Mr. Benecke’s “Alte Geschichte,” which should 
have been called Familien-Geschiohte,” You excited my 
cariosity. The book came, after a time. ; . . . 

It is a singular circumstance, that my life, insignificant as 
it has been, and my qualities, altogether inferior to those of 
the Schunck-Mylius connection, have nevertheless had, on one 
occasion, an important influence on the affairs of the family. 
I had the satisfaction to know that that influence had been 
exercised usefully and happily. I purpose, one of these days, 


Editor well recollects seein^j Lord Broufflmm come into the Colleffo 
Theatre on this occasion, and H. C. R. rise to help his Lordship to a chair, ^ 

supported by the other, hardly less feeble, — the 
one eighty-sevcn years old, the other ninety-one. ’ 
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0 draw up a short narrative of my German life. It will be, 

1 the first place, connected with Mrs. William Benecke’s nar- 
ative, which I have read with interest. The more, perhaps, 
ecause I could connect with Mrs. William Benecke’s history 
ther facts within my own knowledge, and in which I was 
n agent, which would modify the consequences drawn from 
hose. 

This I learned at the bar, — each party woiild frequently 
.ave a good case^ perfectly clear and satisfactory, when alone 
onsidered ; and it is only when the balancing mind comes 
hat an adjustment takes place. There is so much inevitable 
ai'tiality in all men’s judgments, as to occasion very eq’oneoiis 
onclusions, with perfect integrity on the part of those who 
IT even the most. 

July 5th. — Bead of the wonderful victories of Prussia iu 
he north of Germany. It is said the Northern States were 
Iready conquered. The Diet, as another name for the Con- 
2 deration, has no longer a sitting ! The German Union is 
issolved. Before I had leisure to muse over this news, the 
vening intelligence came that Austria offers Venice to Franco 
s a retaining-fee for her advocacy in securing good terms 
rom Prussia. Buonaparte accepts the commission. Venice is 
iven up ; and Austria sets its Venetian army at liberty, if 
h'ussia refuse the armistice. If she do this, and is unreason- 
ble, France may back Austria. “ Hang it [ ” Ilussia may say, 
no ; this is not fair. If you back Austria,- I back Prussia.” 
Lnd the minor States, and Belgium, what will they do 1 All 
his has been buzzing about my head. So the halcyon days 
f Peace are not actually come, though of course not far off ! 

July ^5th and BGih. — A visit to Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, at 
Lcton. The house was a priory. The grounds arc twelve 
cres, and there are many noble trees. During the day I had 
wo walks in the grounds, which at the back of the house aro 
ery fine. Mr. J. J. Tayler and his daughter were there nnd 
dded to the pleasantness of the visit. I chatted with him 
n the topics of the day. I stayed all night, and we had 
diist in the evening. Next day, Mrs. Dawson took me homo 
1 the phaeton, and .we had interesting conversation on tlio 
ray. 

July 28th To-day I have felt really well, and I hope that 

rhen the hour — the last hour — comes I shall not disgrace it. 

August 1st to ISth, — The first two weeks of this month word 
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8[)cufc at nriji^htoii, very pleftHaufly. I wan tiio Mrn. 

Fislun*, a Tory kind and oousiderato fritaid. 11u'n' aro t«‘w 
pei’HonH with whom I talk hi> n^na'ahly»* Sarah, with h^r 
Hiatar and uiaroH^ wero aim) at r>riitht*»iu I thin visit J 
had a letter from S. Sharpe, atatlu^^ that Jiunea Martiueaii had 
nut been eleeted at the t’uuueil lueetiu^" at rtuversitv tVdle-e, 
but that no one else was eleettHi, uutl he iuij,dit he appointed 
at a futun' luet^tiiiji;. Xmis vrrrutiJ^, Several tiaVH I dui unt 
ipiit th(^ house. 'PIu* f^reat vieiiUT of the 1‘nis^iuim t^ver the 
AuHlriatiH waa the subjeet of | 4 ,euerul iutt'rrst* 

'PluH wuM all Athi'iueum day, Mr. (’hrinCio 
s]u)lve to me of the' tleath of Serfp'uut Mamun|.r, my t*ld tVietid. 
wim lived U* a j^reat n‘ 4 e, us it is ealhsh <’lr?ht> HeVi'U. He 
had far Ii*sh physii’ul po\n*r than I, hut uus fur elearer in iuteh 
leet. I oimht imt, lanvi’ViT, to speak of lum in the saiut* 
Heuleuee willi myself. 

Xt'pinn^itr I'Jth. I was ^'[ratilietl hy a (’all friuu »Sir Fivtl 
eriek Ikdioi’k, latiHduef Huron. 1 enjoyed hi<>i eouvt*niution, 
uiul, provisiounlly, aeeeptetl uu invitntiou to spend a day or 
Hvu nt luH house, at Hatti>u, 

SVp/fw/ar J(Hh. 'rook tea with Mra* Street alonet We 
tfdked on family mattetu She in a kind frietuh Her hushaud 
has heun wurkiujLC at his dc^m^uiH for a ‘riiames side hotel, 'fhe 
(!ourtri of haw are enough for a lite. hond<ui is miw not re 
f( »nni a, tjf morally, laii n* formimt ari’Idteeturally. W hat a i*<»u 
femporaiu’ouH rhanee, the hjiw t’nurti removiiet fn the 
w'c'steru htiumlarv of the City, at d'emple Hur ; the UMitheru 
vallty of ilolhern (Hollow hnrui hrid»:^»Ml over; the thtyaml 
North Middlesex intiU'seeted hy railroads, hehov and alnive ; the 
'rhames cro.ssed in various phiees ! 

II. i *. It, To W. S. t’otiRsoN'. 

IXMUaS.i 

I <*nvy you your journey to ManeheHter, on oeneuMii i.f fhu 
Soe.ial Seimiee. Hut, iud»a‘d, I eu^ y yoti nhuMst every ^hi!n^ 

I was ihi're in the Hrent HvlnhUton year, and wu»« at 
Mr. St‘hunek\ an e\e*-Uent man. His wife I have known 
sinn’ my tirnt arrival at what was the free eity i.f Krankthrf. 
*^1 hen* 1 saw a fortihed town hesev^ed hy the hh'eneli, miao 
I8(lt? or IStlh I wifni'Hsed the siejp^ and rapture m live 

* hurin^ thrt IrtUt^r yenr*? H. K. 6t{ 

huuHe in hoielen, ntui catmuiM^U for her wnrai .a ie|fA»4. 
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Comedy of EiTors,” and the two Dromios gave me pleasm^e. 
On the whole, the gi'eatcst benefit I have derived from the 
evening is that I seem to be reconciled to never going again. 

October 28th . — At Worsley’s in the evening, where I took tea. 
Afterwards, wdien music began, I proposed to Richard Worsley 
to accompany me across the road to Mrs. John Martiueau’s, 
vdiere I wished to chat with Emily Taylor. Here J found, 
unexpectedly, Mrs. Edgar Taylor, widow of the solicitor. I 
was interested in renewing an old acquaintance. 

October 81st. — The topic of the day was the Professorship 
of Mental Philosophy and Logic, at University College. Nor 
can I think of anything else till the meeting of the Council. 

November 1st. — Samuel Sharpe called on me, and gave me 
the assistance of his arm; so, going by the Hall, I got to 
University College just as the chair was taken. The Ibrmal 
business was soon despatched. The real business of the day 
was the filling up of the Chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy. 
The right of putting Martincau in nomination, notwithstanding 
his non-election at the former meeting, was at once admitted. 
I could not help speaking during this discussion, in answer to 
the remark that the neutrality of the College would be vio- 
lated if so able a leader of one religious sect were elected. I 
endeavored to enforce the thought, but failed to do it with 
ability, that neutrality ought not to mean indifference to friend 
or foe.* It was at one time hoped that every sect would have 
its particular college, and that thus t.here would be a number 
of colleges clustering around University College as their com- 
mon centre. Only one came : and now a gentleman connected 
with that one institution is to be rejected, though a man of 
acknowledged ability, and, as such, the first to be recommended 
by the Senate. [The meeting closed without filling up the 
Chair, Mr. Martincau not having been elected.] 

November 14ih. — Read Macdonald’s Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood “ The Coffin,” &c. Macdonald exhibits great 
power in this department of composition. But I get through 
no work. That is my great vice. My letters are in their 
primitive disorder. I ’shall be a fatalist, unless I can get over 
it soon. 

* The favor shown to tlic principle of a neutrality of exclusion and not of 
comprehension, led to the resignation of the eminent Professor of Mathematics, 
De IMorgan, and was a disappointment to many friencls of tlie College, who 
had hoped that professors would be selected from tho most eminent men, 
regardless of denomination, and not simply from those who either belong to no 
religious body, or, belonging to a religious body, do not take a prominent 
position in it, 
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November 18th. — Had a tolerable party at breakfast, thoiigli 
ily one of my old habitues present, Tliesc breakfasts, after 
1, do not increase in their attractions. Tlxey begin to boro 
G ; but everything tires in life. 

December 8th. — To-day the decision was finally given (on 
ic election of Professor of Logic, at University (Jollege). And 
hope that I shall now be able to rocoiicilo myself to what is 
.evitable. I must not allow mysell: to waste too much time 
. recording the incidents of this sad occurrence. I spoko | 

ith more passion than propriety.^ I was dcejdy mortified at | 

ic result of the meeting, from a senso, not only of my own S 

eakiiess, but also that of my friends, |j 

De.ce.mher 9th. — This was a day of melanclioly brooding over I 

ic defeat of the preceding day. Luckily, I bad no ono to | 

'oakhist with mo ; but 1 had an invito to MissSturelfs lunch, || 

December 18th. This is ono of the dark days of one’s ox- | 

teuce ; to be so considered on account of a nipid seizure^ so | 

.pid that I could not manage to reach, iu time, a ])laco of I 

ibty, within a fenv yards. Siudi a seizure gives a gouoral sense 
* insecurity, whi(;h takes away all pleasure in visiting, except- J| 

g old friends, to whom ono may confess any and (3vovythiug. 

December llM. - 1 lind engaged to take luncheon with tlio 

dies of the Ladies’ ( lollego, at Id Moniingtou Rt)ad, With | 

mm Misses Martin and liensou. With them T. met the now i 

:oat publisher Macmillan, of CJaiuhridgo and London, lie 
)oko of mo in (ionncctiou with Julius Haro. After two hours^ | 

iat, I cabbed it homo. 

. IL 0. R. TO W. S. COOKRON. I 

Dccombc.r 22, 1800. i 

.... lam feeling old ago. Till Intel}'-, I was only i 

Iklmj about it. What 1 most feel is a loss of memory, and I 

1 increasing (hifect of sight and hejiring. jj 

Chrhtmas datf. — A fast day ratluu’ than a day of rejoicing, i 

liicih tlm (’hristian narrative supposes. The liouHi3 of Mrs, I 

i)biuHou, my niece, is tlie oiui at whicih T fend most at lunno. ! 

Icnow Jackson preferred being with his own ndations, so T * 

II. 0. K.’rt Rpnocli on tliis (KuniKion was (mo of Rtmm Ionp;t1i, and fnll of ; 

fj;or ? nnd Uci Hlond ujj to dcOivor it, instoad of Hitting us lio nd^^ht ]javc5 dniu\ j 

WU4 tljou'tht. Iw sonio tlint. this (dVort wendd provo injnriouH to lihn in liis J 

liodily sinuk This proljuhly wns tlio ; l)ut many things botolconod I 

at hi. lim;; lifn w.i'i driiwiiij' to :i {•lost.i. | 


usual consequent collapse. But it was a quiet clay. I find 
much reading in store, almost too much. I made small pro- 
gress in setting my room right, — that is, putting papers in 
order and arranging letters. 

December 27 tk, — This was a day of calls, and at my age 
these are of a melancholy kind, I am sensible of being no 
longer a desirable companion.* But I do not complain of this 
as a wrong. It is in the nature of .things, and of course. 

1867. 

January l8t . — This day Charles Lamb calls every man’s 
second birthday. And it is true. Yet this was to me as little 
of a festival as Christmas was. 

January Jftli. — In December, last year, I sent to purchase 
the old Ipswich pocket-book, which, with scarcely an interrup- 
tion, I have kept since the last century. I was told that the 
publisher was dead, and the periodical has ceased. There was 
something melancholy in this breaking up of the oldest custom 
I was conscious of.t Ans^’^ered two of the three black-edged 
letters lying on my table, one to Cooksoii on his wife’s death, 
one to Harry Jones on his mother’s. 

H. C. B. TO Rev. Harry Jones. 

30 Russell Square, W. C., 4th January, 1867. 

Yon are much more to be envied for the I’ecolleotion of such 
a mother as you had, than pitied for the grief at her loss. 
The one is alleviated by everything that brings her back to 
your mind, — the other is imperishable. I speak from experi- 
ence. I had an excellent mother, although she was unedu- 
cated, and \vas not to be compared for a moment with yoiu’s 
in intellectual attainments. She died at Bath of a cancer, 
anno 1702, and her memory is as fresh as ever. I am not 

* A sentiment in which his friends would have entirely dilTored from him. 

t “ The Snfiblk, Norfolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire Gentleman’s Pocket- 
Book.” In this poeket-book II. C. R. jotted down memoranda for the Diary. 
The entries are a mixture of German and English, and written partly in sliort- 
hand, of which he habitually made considerable use. The pocket-books are 
sixty-four in number. 



I !)(' nHhunu'd l.<> write in iluH sljlo to persons in or- 
.jijnHtjiut’i'H, I nuiko Ui> upolo*ry it) yon, 

livin.i,!; h(uu(' thirly or forty years henro, yoit may 
(pis, I hat utu‘ of (lu^ j^n'ut (‘njoymoulH of yonr life 
, tHlkin|.>; alumt yotir mother, her words and ways, 

^ i^ever(' weat h<’r I shall not h'ave t he honse, - or 
^(ies, whieh art* many; anion^i: thest' is my deeliniii^ 

^yjjieh makes me sehUau tiMist wort hv, and has )>layed 
,,\vio‘ds you t‘H|K‘eiully, of ^vhieh 1 run rtadly ushauaal. 

,v misdoings, I <lan' luakt' no prouiiseK for the 
i\d- 1 kopo that I Hhall itavo the pleasiiro of a call at 

ItUHure, 

Durin^i: the last two days 1 have read the 
nil lla' ijnaliOi'atioiiH of tlu’ jiresent aj^ce f<»r (trit icism. 
j- rehisls tia^ e\n^?j;era.te<l scorn of eritieism, and main" 
icdid- ahly. A senst' of (*realiv4‘ jxnver lit' detilaretj 
to ln‘, and Arutjid mainlaiiiH tliat jiitauiine criticiHiii i 

links of (ienimuy as ho onjij:h(, and of IJiK'tlm with 
iratiisi. On this [loint I can possildy j^ivo him uh- 
vhieh he will ‘/ladly 

Hut { i'etd ineapahh' io |j:o on. 
m the lanl entry in tin' Diary. Tim meaniuK ipiito 
i^.th the wor<linK is Honn‘what, eonfust‘il, ddu' names 
ii’in who \v»*re unist hoin»retl hy Mr. Itohinsou, wta'o 
e last- writ ten hy him. On Saturday, I lie lid 

try, his illness nssunnal an nlanuin'j!: cliararier. Jlis 
. Sit^vekiiijj!:, was sent, for, to (h» all that was poHsihlt* to 
:ill. Ihil tlie strength <if tin* patient was giving way 
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hoyond renewal. ^ The illness was short, and not a painful one. 
JIc dozed a considerable part of the day, but at times was able 
to talk cheerfully and affectionately to friends, even so late as 
the /noruing of the 5th, the day on which he died. Then 
came the cloud of insensibility, in which he passed out of this 
world. 

ddie interment took place at the Highgato Cemetery. Many 
friends, as well as the relatives, were present. The funeral 
service was read by the friend whom, it was believed, he him- 
self would have preferred, the Ucv. J. J. Tayler. The follow- 
ing is the inscription on the tomb : — • ^ 

TUCNKATTt TITTS vSTONK 
I.IKH IN'l'KUniO) TUK 1K)DY OF 

iiKNUY oUiVnn robinson, 

Bohn May 15, 1775 ; Duu) Fioc. 6, 1867. 

FitlKNl) AND AH.SOCIATK OF 
OOKTIIIC AND WOUDSWOKTir, MUELAND 
AND COl.KUUXnC, FDAXMAN AND liLAIvE, 

CDAUICSON AND CIIAllLKS LAMB; 

IIK iroNOHKD A^^D LOVED THE CHEAT 
AND NOULK IN TllKlU THOUGHTS 
AND CriAUACTKHS ; 
lUH WAUMTII OF IlKAHT AND 
ilKNlAL SYUri'ATIIY HMHUACED ALL 
Wiani HE COlfLD SKUVE, 

ALL IN WHOM HE FOUND KESPONSE 
TO HIS OWN TrEALTHY TASTES 
AND OKNEUOUS SENTIMENTS, 
ms UELKHON OOUHESPONDED TO HIS LIFE ; 

HEATED IN THE HEART, 

IT FOUND EXPRESSION IN THE TRUEST 
CTIKISTLVN BENEVOLENCE. 


Note. 

Mr. Krtbinson, in Hia year 1858, placod. In the hamos of himself and two 
gpRlIpniPH whom )u> iuul V.hoson to ho his executors, the sum of .£2,000, which 
he (Icsippmted “Tim Flaxiniui Fund,” mid he at tlie snino time tninsrerrcd into 
the same tliree nmnes another Hum of .£2,000 (afterwards increased by him to 
X S.OtJO), which he called “ The University Hall Fund,” and ho executed a 
dcinl hv wldcli he derlmvil tliat his ohjeet‘had heon to create twopennanent 
trust (umb, which direcllv and (thronidi otlior institutions more or loss con- 
nected therewith) indiivciiy mij;ht enlar<'n the sphere of utility, and at thy 
^amr timi' improve the chaVacter and a<lvan(:e the salutary influence of Uui- 
V«MNitV Unlli'Ee. , . . ^ .. 

Wit'll rcjjianl to “ 'fhe Flaxtnmi Fuinl,” Mr. Robinson declared his intontion 
and iWnv. to he that Urn income shonhl he applied, with the approbation of the 
(‘uuncil td University (lolle^u*. towards the preservation, custody, moro con- 
NiMimnt and coniph^te exhihition to t 1 i (3 public, and aumnontation of tho Flax- 
man thillcrv in Univer-itv Uollo^je ; mid .should there be at any time a surplus 
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of income remaining unapplied for the purposes before mentioned, such sur- 
plus might be applied -nn the decoration of the Flaxman Gallery, and in the 
purchase of books, engravings, drawings, and works of art, which might ad- 
vance the study of the fine ai*ts in the College, and promote any of the sciences 
connected therewith. 

With regard to “ The University Hall Fund,” Mr. Robinson declared his in- 
tention and desire to be that the income should be expended with the approba- 
tion of the Council of University Hall, in rendering the abode of the Students 
there more eligible, and in promoting their domestic comfort, rather than in 
lessening the necessaiy costs and charges of such abode. 

Mr. Robinson added, that if it should at any time be deemed expedient by 
the Council of University Hall to unite more closely than at present their 
institution with Manchester New College (which Mr. Robinson observed was 
removed from Manchester to London, in order that the Students of that Col- 
lege-might enjoy the advantage of attending the educational classes in Univer- 
sity College, and v/hose principal Professors and Students' avail themselves of 
University Hall for educational purposes)., so that the two institutions might 
be brought under one head and government, he declaimed it to be his intention 
that liis trustees should give their aid to any scheme of union of tlie two insti- 
tutions, by applying “The University Hall Fund” to the Students of Man- 
chester New College as well as those of University Hall, or to the Students of 
any institution composed of or springing out of the union. 

Mr. Robinson felt a strong reluctance to any publicity being given during his 
life to these donations, and exacted a pledge from the two friends wlibm he 
had associated with himself, that the trusts should not be disclosed by them 
until after his death, and he therefore made provision that the income of both 
funds should during ten years he accumulated for the permanent augmentation 
of the funds. He, howevei*, empowered the ti-ustees, on any special occasion 
or emergency arising, to apply the income to any of the objects indicated by 
him, and a considerable portion of the income was so applied in his lifetime ; 
but means were used to avoid disclosure of the source from which the money 
was derived. 

After tlic death of Mr. Robinson, his two surviving friends and trustees 
informed the Council of University College that it would give them sincere 
pleasure, witli the permission of tlie Council, to exercise a power conferred on 
them by their venerable friend, of transferring “The Flaxman Fund” to the 
College, in order that the trusts might thenceforward he executed by the 
Council. They, however, felt it to be their duty to mention that, since the 
trust-deed was executed, the Flaxman Gallery had been dealt with in a man- 
ner which was not wholly satisfactory to their friend. He had expressed 
doubt of the taste and judgment evinced in the decoration and coloring of the 
Gallery ; and the painting of the backgrounds of some of the bas-reliefs a year 
or two* previously (which he was aware had been done without the permission 
of tlie (Jouncil) was extremely displeasing to him. 

The trustees went on to sy[y : “ Mr. Robinson had misgivings, how for any 
public body like yours, the members of which chan.ge from year to year, and 
where the attendance at your meetings varies from dny to day, could adrriinis- 
ter satisfactorily a fund dedicated to objects such as he had in view, without 
the aid of special artistic advice on all occasions where a knowledge of art was 
required.* jDnring ]\Ir, Robinson’s life, !Mr. Foley, R. A., was, by his desire, 
consulted on every .'^uch occasion. 

“ We feel, therefore, that it would have been very agreeable to Mr. Robin- 
son, and we venture to hope that it may be to the Council, that some regula- 
tion should be made to the edect that the Gallery may* not he in any way 
interfered with, without the express sanction of the Council, -or the Committee 
of Management, and that previous to any important expenditure of the income, 
or any operation of any kind on the works of art, the opinion and advice of 
somq eminent sculptor'shonld be from time to time obtained ; such opinion and 
advice being for the consideration of the Council only, and of course by no 
means to control it in the free execution of the trust.” 
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'Iho Connoil of University College cheerfully concurred in the views ex- 
])Vt^s5s(Mi hy the trustees, nnd the fund was transferred by them to the College ; 
uud the CJouueil have since miulo arrangements for opening the Gallery to the 
publkr uu Saturdays. 

Mr, Uohhisou empowered his trustees, if they should at any time deem it 
cxpiulieut so to do, to alter the name of “ The University Hall Fund,” ami 
to give it liny other name or designation they might consider preferable; 
ainl since his clcath they have changed the name to “ The Crabh Robinson 
Fund.” 

I\lr. Rohinson’.s genial sympathy with young men in their amusements, and 
in lu'omoting healthy recreation, continued to the end of his life. A striking 
iustance. of this kindlv feeling occurred shortly before his death, in a gift of 
lu'uviy X IjiKH) towardB the erection of a llackot Court for the Students of tho 
College and the Hall. lu this ease also, care was taken by him that tho name 
of I luMlouia* should not be disclosed. 

'rUough Mr. Uobiusou noted most trivial things about his own affairs in hia 
diarii's, llitu’e is an important class of actions entirely without mention there, 
lb' used often to suy during tho lust year of his brotiier Thomas’s life, and 
wlu'n t)ie latter was not in a state to innUo a ncAv wdll, how much he desired to 
survive lii.s brother, for a riuison which many might misconstrue, viz.: that .ho 
knew what, liis brother’s will was, and that if he survived ho should be his 
Vi'sitlunrv h'giitee.; and tluit- he desired to survive, because if he did, he could 
deal vvitu the large projierty which would como to him in the way he knew his 
brother would ilesire. Veiw’ shortly after his brother’s death, he caused instru- 
ments to \m )>vepnre.d, by which he at once made important deeds of gift, taking 
immediate effect iu possession to members of tho family, &c. The pavticuluvs 
it Would be uube.comiug to meutiou. but the suppression of the fact would bo 
mtuallv unbecoming, iu tins way, lie almost immediately dispossessed him- 
self otSv hut. was n'ully iu itself, id one in his po.sition, an important fortune. 
His giffs to strnngerH and to tmblic objects ho confined to the surplus of lus 
own iiHumie, from his own savings. 

In his will, Mr. Robinson left to special friends peenniary legacies (not for- 
giitting h’vilal Juiues) and those art treasures 'which ho had himself loved, lo 
0. K. Stnhd, tlu^ <*onv, bv Mrs. Aders, of the “Worship of the Lamb.” To 
' ’ ’ 1 - 1 of the characters ui 


IC. W. Firld, Urn pcMi-und-ink drawing, by Gotzeniievgcr, of the chariu 
“ )• am-t,” the drawing of “ A Cascade in Wales,” by Valmer^ semnd 
ing>. ami casts, and the mmdil of the bust of Wiehmd. lo W. S. Cook 


cugruv- 
Cookson, tho 


■cn' also reennems oi .siuariuoii 

linmtioued in a note, Mr. Uoliinson had a great dislike to the thought of any- 
lliiiiL- li.'iiiL' wliich liiiil his. In connection with the Icgncics to thn 
Wonlsworth rainilv, he inontioiu^d as a “ nioro suggestion, without meaning to 
rni-^e a tni.sl,” tlnii- a portion of the money might ]^o well invested in an edition 
of tlie prcise-writingsof the great poet, if this justice to lus memory and to the 
public sliould m»t Imve ulreadv been rendeved. Tlic fol owing bequests sliould 
Im slatcil in Mr. Robinson’s own words (tho will was in his own handwriting): 
” I lU'slre. mv e.xecutors to offer to the 'I’niKtces of the National Portrait Ga - 
lerv, us gifts fntm nu', my tmvtruit, by Breda, of my late friend Thomas Clm k- 
‘ ’ .. .... ..r 4.1... ..iw.ino.M np f trt cilnvo^i-rndfi. and also inv 


tlui ivturii to Weimar of my inarblo bust oi vie ana, 

iliM-liarge of the iironiiso I tbmi made him, give tho same to the Gi^nd Du 

iinVmmar, for tile lime being, intrust, that he will cause the same to bo 

^*^*Mr!\tobinsoii’H\^d^ *th« i^^ont part distrlbutod among his friends 


# 'fho friend of Blake. 
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lis (loatl). In many instances tlio solortion of books for particular friends 
mini to huvo been indunitod by bimsolL A Hko disposition -was made 
li of his picUircs and other works of art as ho had not specified in his 

iddition to the bust by Kwiiij^, already incut ioned, there is a bust made 
iss Coiitts, l)y Adams, after Mr. ho’hiusoids death. There are also two 
imt photop'aphs, i)y Maul! and rtdyblank, taken late in life, one of 
i has been made use of for the engraving at the beginning of those 

l(‘S. 

the Anniversary Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
,'iO, 1WI7, (be Address (jf the T resident, the Right Honorable Earl 
ope, eoiitains tin? billowing referonee: “j\Ir. Henry Criibh Rohinson was 
d fi lM‘lj<jw of this So<’icty in and in ISiiS he laid before us a 

iir<m ‘'l‘lie Ktymology (d* tho Mass,’ which was subsequently publislied 
thirly-sixtli volume of rlje ‘ Archa‘(dogIa.’ Tim object of this Memoir 
ndute tin' gtmerally received opinion that tho word ‘mass’ in the 
n tlalholie Church is derived from tho words ]1t vrhsa and to 

fy it with ihi'i/uas which tenninates our word Christmas, and is found ns 
junct in tlie uumes of other (‘cclcsiuHtieiil feasts. On the merits of this 
)h»gv 1 shall imt oiler nu opinion. Ho one, however, can read Mr. 
ison's Memoir, without btdng impressed with the writer’s dejith of re- 
i and fclicily^ of expression, 'riiis 'Memoir, together with a pamphlet 
dual in IH'lO, in reply to some misrepresentation about his friend Mr. 
stin, conslituty everything, us I believe, llmt Mr. Robinson ever piib- 
, Ihit his life, which extendtal to the venerable age of ninety-one, was, 
^hout its course, (lijpiitied and graced by his familiar intercourse with 
d of those among Ills (U)ulemponiries who have been must cminont for 
genius and lunown.’’ 

<insid<*rai>lc tinmber of Mr. li<>hlnM<m’s surviving friends have arranged 
ct a memorial to him in ITniversity Hidl, Cordon »S{iunre, of whicdi ho 
»)•' of the ni»»sl active tbmidmu, and wliich he had in Ids lifetime largely 
^’cd. It is inUmdctl to put u}) the arms of Mr. Kohinson and Ins brotlior 
' centre compartments of tlu\ bay-window of the Dining Hall, and to 
re by colored Juinlers or otherwise, all the windows of tho room for 
dug the nrniH of other founders; uml na the chief memorial, and priii- 
appllcatiou of the funds, it is intended to decorate llic ends and sides of 
lom, wliicb are well Huited for the ]nvrpose, with a Mural Painting, in 
clir<an<‘, i»y Edwarel Armitage, Esq., A. It. A., having for its subject 
Crabb Robinson, surroumh'd by many of his most distinguished 11 toniry 
rtintic. friciulH. H’lie aim will ho to represent these (Ustinguishod persons 
MIS tbi'y may havi' bcM'u graven on Mr. Robinson’s memory, and have 
iitcd thcmsclVcs to him in ins happiest revorios, than with reforonoo to 
lirouological or hs'al arraugtMnent. 


n his own name. Vavloufi other works by IL C. 11. Imvo boon roforrod 
these volume.*i, — Ki). 
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hu.^ much phmsuni in htmig ahlo to mid tlu^ followinp^ 
y Mr. Do. Morgan, lalo ih’olhssor ol* Malhoimilic.s iu 
ego, hotulon, lie wuh oim of Mr. Kohin.sou’.s immt 
iuUuuic iluring hi.s later ytuir«, and a v<H*y highly 


' (‘ollt‘^(<* rra)>)) Uobinson, a im'inhor t)!’ the ( *oiineil, 
ltd Jeeling a 1 ‘nde.s'sor. Ih* wn.s a eoimeeting liiilv 
dauiigiiig ^‘Oimell and iho Pr<»less<u*iid Seitale, <rr 
‘ivA a Viee-.presideiit Du* a great many ycuirs logetln*r. 
jsneiat iniiM ulwayu pul. a ^'nHegt* helori» his mind i\A 
her.’, ami pupil.*^, nml all tilher part.s (>f (he organi'/a“ 
ip)ileinenlury. lie was imua' (he i*oinpani«»n (»!' llu^ 
any el' (he pelitieal ami ennumueiul memluM’.s <d* llu< 
ally eueugh, Du* tUer(’ wac. Ue gulf helwetui hi.u pur- 

V per-soii of Ihi.s kind in a melropolilau collego lum 
stated. In NUeh a plneoj and in our (inie, (here is no 
* leatdier.M wlio kimw, m a liofly, wlia(, (he waniM of 
. A worthy ruercantih' man or puhlie olliem*, hearty 
i*au.se. he knowu it i.s a good cause, is ol’len singularly 
judgment on what eome.s tadore him. Kor iu.stanee, 
■y honk ejvfs'pt a di<Mionury' is a thing to rrttd^ 
•a of the waut.s of rt'/rrt'urf, Sucli a onc» .•^aid, on a 
some hook.*; for the use of ihe I‘rn(e.*ssor.s, I think 
ought to gel. llu' )tt»ok.s ihey want lor theiiaadve.s.’* 
I’oles.siu* oi'dreek, for insl.nijee, .should )iav«^ all tlin 
eliouarie.s of researeh, ail the work.s <111 plulolngy, all 
[kI pliilosopliieul diseussious, money (o hny them, ami 
ilu*m. The i<lea of (he wcu’lhy ohjeetor wn;i (hat the 
ed no hook.s i*X{*ept (he (hree or Dmr wlu<*h lay on 
lis elnss room. A man likt^ H. (f It. is wuute«| in 
;i«‘U( »»f a nietropjditan etdh’ge, tt» give liu' oidy ihitig 
hu’king in (he mind.*; of tune of (ho tm’mlu*r>, namely, 

‘ is. fieluad i*u>jht ta hr a jdaeo in whieh a (eaeher 
\ of teaehing himself, huL a etiUege mufit bt. mioli a 
o colli'ge ut all. 
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As a master of tlie art of conversation, — that is, of power of 
conversation without art, — H, C. E. was a man of few rivals. He 
could take up the part of his friend Coleridge, whom Madame de 
Stael described to him as tremendous at monologue but incapable 
of dialogue. If any one chose to be a listener only, H. C. E. was 
his man; he had always enough for two, and a bit over. And he 
appreciated a listener, and considered the faculty as positive, not 
negative, virtue. Hut this did not mean that he cared little whether 
he was talking to a man or a post, and only wanted something 
which either had no tongue to answer, or would not use it. Cole- 
ridge, or some one like him, is said to have held a friend by the 
button until the despairing listener cut it away, and hnished his 
walk. On his way back lie found his talking friend, holding up the 
button in his hand, and still in the middle of his discourse. This 
would not have happened to H. G. E., who took note of his auditor. 

I consider he said, “ as one of the most sensible young men 

I ever knew.” — “ Why ! he hardly says anything.” — ; “ Ah! but I 
do not judge him by what he says, but by hoiu he listens.” But 
II. C. E. could and did converse. When he ^au.sed — and he did 
pause — there was room for answer, and the answer suggested the 
rejoinder. What you said lighted up some consequence, no matter 
what he had been just saying. To use the whist phrase, he followed 
liis partner’s lead. This is true conversation : the class of persons 
who begin again with, “Allow me to hnisb what I was saying,” do 
not converse; they only expound, treat, dissert, &;c. And no man 
alive knows to which class he himself belongs : and no man misses 
the difference in others. It should be remembered that conversa- 
tion is to be distinguished from argument : there may, indeed, be 
conversational arguments, but there are no argurnentative conversa- 
tions. II. C. E. was one of those who keep alive the knowledge 
ihat there is such a thing as conversation, and what it is.^ In our 
day, what between the feuds of religion, politics, and social prob- 
lems, and the writers who think that issuing a book is giving 
hostages to society never to be natural again, conversation is almost 
abandoned to children. 

Ho person can converse without power of language, love of talk- 
ing, and love of listening. The two first are necessary to the 
talker, the proser, and the disputant; the addition of the third is 
essential to the converscr. Let him also be able to forget himself in 
his subject, and his character is made ; he can converse on what he 

knows. ^ ^ ^ 1 

The elements of conversational power .in IT. C. E. were a quick 
and witty grasp of meaning, a wide knowledge of letters and of 
men of letters, a sufficient, but not too exacting, perception of the 
relevant, and an extraordinary power of memory. His early edu- 
cation was not of a very high order of tlie classical, nor did his 
tastes induce him to cultivate ancient literature : in truth, his Ger- 
man and Italian opportunities used up his love of letters, which was 
very decided. He was fond of the drama, and of ballad composi- 
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ins. For bs profession, the law, he had more turn than taste 
ith his memory, he got ample biowledge for a practitioner 
eaper than most; and his mind was able to form and ar^ue dis- 
ictions. So he was a successful barrister : he made the law a frood 
rse, but never a hobby. ^ 

His intercourse with the school of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
uthey, Charles Lamb, &c., and with the Grerman school, from 
lethe and Schiller downwards, to say nothing of others gave him 
vide range of anecdote and of comparison. By the time he died 
B tablet of his memory had more than sixty years of literary 
mllections painted upon it ; and painted with singular clearness. 

had a comical habit of self-depreciation, which, though jocose In 
pression, took its rise in a real feeling that his life had been thrown 
r^ay. It had, in fact, been of a miscellaneous character, and, save 
ly in his legal career, had nothing to which a common and under- 
)od name could be attached.^ 'Accordingly it was, “ I speak to 
iu with the respect with which a person like myself ought to 

eak to a great Here insert scholar, mathematician, physi- 

in, &:c., as the case might be. Or, perhaps, “I am nothing, and 
ver was anything, not even a lawyer.” Sometimes, Do not run 
*^ay with the idea that I know that or anything else.” But the 
max was reached when, after giving an account of something 
bich involved a chain of anecdotes, running back with singular 
nnection and clearness through two generations, he came at last 
a loss about some name. It would then be, You see that my 
3mory is quite gone; though that is an absurd way of talking, 
:• I never had any,” 

His memory was very self-consistent. Those who watched his 
nversation would find that, though at different times the same 
ecdote would occur in very different illustrative duties, it was al- 
xys the same. And this continued to the very last. He died on 
lesday, February 5, 1867 ; and up to the preceding Saturday his 
nversation and his memory continued in vigor. On the morning 
the Saturday the writer was with him, and saw no change until 
>er his luncheon, when he appeared somewhat lethargic. His 
3dical attendant was summoned, and it was soon found that the 
d had begun. 

He was, like most vigorous old men, apt to task his strength too 
Lioli. A few weeks before his death he insisted on going out, at- 
aded by his usual servant, in very bitter weather. This was im- 
udent ; but no one can undertake to say that it accelerated his 
d. Much more force of suspicion attaches to a bad habit of many 
lars, — too long protraction of the interval between meals: a 
ing many old men will do because they have always done it, for- 
tting that they were not always on the wrong side of threescore 
d ten. At eighty-eight years of age he used to take iiotliing but 
biscuit and a glass of wine — a sort of luncheon often forgotten — 
(tween a ten-o’clock breakfast and a six-o’clock dinner. At the 
monstrance of the writer, and probably of other persons, he put a 


niuro liiMirishhitc limflioori iriio thi* inttuTal, nml foantl tlio hc^nofife 
<»r il. Hut it juay In* .‘^ns|KT{i*tl thut. hi^ sy.slcm W;us wuakt'uud by 
tla*«i ubsliiirurr; tluMitch it is imt ni*tH\'Ns;irY tu provu u aaiuse uV 
daath ^\lu'U Itiiu'M'on' au<l Ivu is past. 

Hr ^YJH in)(liiy \viu*u li»' bryau to huva that suspiaitnv ot‘ piTsomil 
iitU'UliuUS bfiii’C a tu iih'j'raHiiiit yanr.s wliifh .susraptihli' im*u 

lak«‘ up lit hi^fy. il«* ha«l r«implrti*tl tht' extra seun* when tho 
writer pi’npiisr) I tu lu*lp biiu till with his ^^;real-ruat after n (Uimer. 
Wax iu:'; him ulf, hr saitl, ”1 kmk U(H»n rvi'ry nmti who ijOens to 
lielp me with luv rnal as luy ileudlv euriuy," ' - "Du yuu mean thaii 
u true jeki* i:\ U‘> i«»ke V " " 'fhat Is just it." 

'rhr w nlrr n»’\rr laal his full idea uf the jtrrul hulk uf ihn nltn'k, 
and t*f the read) manner in u hieh it was dispusetl h>r use, imlil tho 
Mimmer preei'dtujf tiie ileath nf 11. (\ U., wlunu he Iheti lusslsteii iu 
rearraiennp h«H*k'% and ailvi-im.^ iit (he dispij'^ititiu uf .suitu' part, cjf 
thi' hl'rarv, U. t V U.a share iu the tuutter was (*> .sit in bin chair 
uud tella -' tiu v ahi«ut i'Vi-ry lumk t»r at lead ahuui. hmr t»ut. td' 
five jii it sva ‘ named. It nnphl he ahuut the uulhur, m* llie euu- 
teiifs, i»r the burner pt» e .>=er, ur Mime iiuddeul of tin* partieulur 
r'Mpx : hut \vh.if*-xer it vxa >, there if. wjm, and i>tit it euim*. Tuiih 
him*' en e.ieh utlieHs heel the ;e stMi icH dl’nVe UIU' auulhf'r uut uf 
meuiMiy : hm the Ulster was lureihly and reneaterlly rtMiiindinl uf a 
rtei v teld him hy a l'elU*w uf Trinity (‘uih'j'e, mure than lurty 
veiijH a*^», ahnnt an nhl Smiiur l‘\dluvv id' the ^^lune ('ull<*|.tu, then 
nine, Tlie sniM.»e4iuH .sprani^ up mi lusiriiiK aeetmnhs nf Ixudc anor 
hieik whseh U, t\ \L Imd ipiiie furi'utien that he pu,sse.s.scd, and 
had net thtutyht uf fm* a lifetime, 

Mr. . ihe senier in tpie ;timi, iiad in hi ? yunlh hu-aeil him- 
f:e!!‘ With tile ;u lan -euient. nf the t 'auil u'idee lihrury, (u svhieh he 
had affi ad>'d nnul ir mind ;*ulVered, and he was Ihr souie time 
n:jd‘*i Jiied’.e il rare, ll eem 1 tiiul a i.ietllly nf I'Xeeedin*^ keeuitesH 
isad hi'i a dan *''5 HU' ly nverwi'nityhl. A prejU many \ ears after ^ - 
fhe..' \.. aE h.t\ m hern pa. ed Hi little ninfe than a .shijufjHh tmima! 
hie, isime r enin.'lv u ifhmit reailmy a friend whu met him in the 
rtieef a'.d, ‘vM;. .Ih.ue been all the tuniime/ ill I he library, 
Inelesi S' }mv tee*?/' tVe,, Ai'.. namiuc' an uleeure xMatiu}*: utMla* lime 
t»S t’h.eir* h "I knew where it i .said, . "i*u tu euiii- 
paifmen? M. slirlf 1"," nr u lialex'er it Was; ymi mu <1 take 

eaie. bu' there are (xxn e»»p5es, , ide by side, and lh«*y ihllei* in ei^n» 
lent^, niie ha i um unfiii:*', and (he utfier has the initial s S. » 
*• file : sue ! " . .lid tie* nther, hnw f trance that ymi slnmld have 
l-ee;i aher the vi rx h-tMl. } " ’* I atfm tlie hnniv V" xvu » tlie answi'i*; 

*' I h.r%e net eesi leu is»*;ud *»t' it fnr (hj t y yem.sl" 

At the In } lieannc ut' she. f»*! V, xxhieh tlie eemmen h’ielid tuld 
nl M!j*^ l'r|!*iw nf Tuntfv f‘i iUinlhel, Js«»m U hein the Wrlti'l' reeeixed 
sh is' n.ilfmallv .U' peeled r\,ieeei =if {I .n, fheijeh Ins anfhmity* waa 
\eiv ; When he heiud f I . t *. Ik !in»ev mijI eireunistniieeM a?i 

mumfe uluujf hMeks a-» bnsi.f mc-ei-n, af tie* are ef miietv uue luat a 
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y of the man of scvent.y, or theroaboutfi, is not one whit 
jcptioual than that of Jl. C. U. Tlu‘, ^vrit.er hardly knowH 
' his stories is wanted to conhrm the otlu‘r. Ih* will tlun'O- 
that hia s(iepticism wo\dd have b(*eu nmeh j^roater if it hud 
. /or another uiKaidote of Air. — — , told him by the saim^ 
as having taking phu;o in Ids own presiunu'. As h)llows: 
: dinod at Trinity Oolk‘g(!. Mr.—, wluui he heard 
; present, obtained an introduetion, plaet'd Idmstdf m^xt the 
, 11(1 rous(id Idiustdf to talk on liUn'utun'. WhiuiI^Ir, - — ", 
is eiistom, got up to go to his own rooms (N. Ih — The.ro 
f port in the eommou rt;om, and Mr. thought Ids 

dred a Utth‘. brandy |, Ikj took Dr. Parr by llu^ hand and 
ir ! I am glad to havt; nud. you^ and 1 will lakt^ my 
ew words wldeli may not bt^ strangt^ to your (*aiu” 
ted inorti than an oetavu jiagc^ — during wliieli Purr showed 
g ustouishmeut— “-and walkcul oil*. When h(^*was gotu‘, 
1: “Widl, g<uitl(un(‘u 1 I must have', h(‘anl that to liavi^ 
it. That (piotatiou is from a ntvi<nv wldeli 1 wrob^ wluui I 
ly young man, and (pnte uukiiown. I i!oidd md. luuu^ sup- 
soul alivii would now havi‘ known I had written .such a 
ud 1 do believe tliat !Mr. — — lias (pioted it word for 

It. had also a nmiarkubh^ jiower of closi^ V('rbal (|iiotalion, 
,'(‘ 11 . 'I’Ik' writ{‘r bus v<‘rilied lld.s by luioks, ami Judges that 
(uy was e{(ually good at re[i{‘aliiig eon vemat inns, lb' also 
that, an anocdol(‘, eontainiug a r(‘t.orl. lU* a Imn innf^ was 
iven in tlm same! words. Thert^ are imm wlio art' s.irong in 
on of tlm .sulistaiu’e of what was said, but. who .svnotiy- 
mendy words, hut idioms and jirov(u‘hs. Yon t*nd with, 
.six of one and half a do/.ini of tlu^ other, and an‘. rt'juirUal 
imfmg, It was all of a piets*.”' You say, “Do will (uuiio 
alloNvs,” and ‘Mb' will die in bis hUo(‘s” Is carried away, 
paronomasia H. 0. U, was iucapabk*. 

[jower.M of mmnory do <‘xist, and it may hi' snspeelcd (lint, 
y exist, tiny oft(‘n didt'rmine the b<‘ut towards conversa- 
lier than writing. may almost think, whimsical us it 

i^ar, lliat, tlu^ .slowtu'ss of writing would 1 h' an insuderablo 
, pi'i'-'^ion wdio ('ombined so rapidly, and rmncmbmM'd so fully, 
slimdd liav(^ Immui a shorthand write.r, and rhonld havi' bad 
ibi'r at bis service'. Hut ho far from having thi:i (pmlily, bis 
liandwriling wa.s .slow and d(‘iili(U*at(* : it (’(mtiniK’d fulP 
iml lcgibli‘ to the last. This n}i[M*urM in the |c|((-r writfetn 
iisu’eUuy of University Uollegt*, ou his ndirt'juent from the 

'e|ire(uation of liimself .shows (hat. Ih<‘ habit was not 
L jok(^, but that the li'tding inlerll'n’d on gravt' and evmi 
g omusiona It should be. ri'memlun'ed, that for nearly 
lars ho had, with his sound judgnumt and gmiial feeling, 
most intinmlo part in tlm nmnagrnmnt. And yet ho 

on ^ 
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seems to remember notbing but the advantage — not small — \ 

which had been derived from his living near the College, and ! 

being obtainable for a quorum at any notice, and with most cheer- 1 

ful acquiescence. * 

Those who have breakfasted and dined with H. C. E. will find it 
impossible to describe the charm of those social meetings. We 
have heard of a difficult host, whose parties were celebrated for } 

unrestrained association, which was accounted for by a saturnine 
guest as follows : “ O, any two persons who can get on with him \ 

are sure to be able to get on with one another! ” In this case, I 

however, assimilation was powerfully aided by the genial good- 
hiiraor of the host, and effectually prepared by his choice of asso- 
ciates. For there was nothing like general society at his table ; the 
guests were a cluster of persons whose minds had affinities with his 
own. We all know that an English convivial meeting will, about 
as often as not, have its barricades erected by one set and another 
against those of the wrong set. It is not quite the majority of 
cases in which all the guests unfeigneclly believe in the power of the 
host to choose the proper collection. But at the house of H. C. E. 

(that all who frequented it knew the secret is more than the writer , 1 

will undertake to say), each -man felt the assurance that every guest 
would be — ;in the opinion of a discerning and experienced host, 
who cultivated acquaintance only according to liking — a man / 

whose society was personally agreeable to that host. Hence what L 

may be called a prejudice in favor of the lot, which is a great step ■ 

towards easy association. And . so it happened that these meetings 
were pleasant and social, ah ovo usque ad mala : free of that annoy- 
ance which, though well enough accustomed to it, we never could 
name by an English word, but characterized as tedium^ r/ene, or en- 
oizi.i, until some master of language invented the word hore^ which 
takes in all the others in agreements and differences both. As to 
H. C. E. himself, at the head of his table, he managed to secure 
attention to his guests without the guests themselves feeling that 
the}^ were on his mind. . It is a great drawback on many pleasant 
parties, that one unfortunate individual — the one whom every 
other would wish to feel at ease — seems to be but a director of the 
servants, indulged with a seat at the table. It would sometimes 
have been a comfort to the writer if he could have been made sure 
that his host had had, before dinner, what the tale calls a siiacl* by 
way ofi a damper.” But this uneasiness never arose with respect to u 

H. 0. E., who made his meal and carried on his conversation, wliile, 
somehow or other, — the most satisfactory way in which many I 

things can happen, — his guests were perfectly well served, as he 
knew and saw. And so these parties were too pleasant in all de- 
tails to allow any remembrance of one part by its contrasSt with 
another. The writer would find great difficulty in any attempt at 
closer description : he was far too agreeably engaged to take note' 
of particulars. To be inserted between two coiiversible fellow- 
guests is destructive of the power and the will to watch many other 
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letails : that can only be done with effect by a person who is seated 
)etween his foe and his bore. 

It has been noticed that PI. C. R. had not much of a classical 
sducation in his school-days. Perhaps no person alive can authen- 
.icate this better than the writer ; if, as stated in the Inquirer ^ and, 
ndeed, as remembered by the writer from his own lips, his only 
lassical instructor was his uncle, the Rev. John Ludd Fenner. The 
vriter used to astonish various persons by stating that he was an 
)ld school-fellow of PI. G. R., but he omitted the trifling addition 
hat more than thirty years elapsed between their dates of pupilage. 
Che writer was, in truth, a pupil of the Rev. J. L. F., who had sub- 
lided from his school at Devizes into a petty day-school in a differ- 
mt part of the country; and from him the writer learnt his first — 
brtunately not his last — notions of Latin and of G-reek, with some 
vriting, summing, how to mend a pen, and the first four verses 
)f Gray’s “ Elegy,” with a wonderful emphasis upon the ‘‘ moping 
)wl.” Pie thinks, too, that he pitied the sorrows of a poor old 
nan ; but on this his memory is not so clear. PI. C. R. could hardly 
lelieve this coincidence; the well-remembered names of J. L. F., 
ind his being a Unitarian minister, were not enough; though Ludd 
s scarce. At last the writer remembered that Mrs. F. was called 
)y her husband Uty^ or Uiie. “ That was her name,” said he : 
tvhicli was more than the writer knew ; for the boys had settled 
imong themselves that it was a corruption of Beauty^ and had cir- 
3ulated the account in their homes, to the great amusement of 
many. Poor lady ! the only amends the writer can make to her 
memory is to declare his full conviction that, let what may be said 
ibout her husband’s Latin and Greek, there was no lack of good 
feeding and motherly care. And it is much to the purpose; for 
mcli a piuch-commons as was often found in the schools of 1790 
miglit have made II. C. R. sure enough not to live past ninety-one 
;rears of age. But Mrs. F., who was as good a soul as ever took 
snuff, — and not a little of it, — was very much impressed with the 
dea that boys must eat, and men too. Mr. F., who was as worthy 
IS his wife, was a painstaking scholar of the humblest class of 
xcquirement, and of solemn and somewhat pompous utterance. 
When the writer had picked up a trifle of Latin, he was promoted 
io Greek. Pie asked for a dictionary, and was assured that there 
weife no such things as Greek dictionaries, but that he must have a 
lexicon. So he was soon put to easy sentences out of the Testa- 
ment : one was i John v. 7. He got on fairly until he had mastered 
TttTijp, and then, taking the rest for granted, concluded that Xoyos 
must be the Son. When he came up to his lesson, he was set right 
thus, “No I learned men translate XcDyo? by the Word"' H. C. R. 
used to tell how he accidentally found the translation from which 
his teacher used to prepare to hear him construe. He accordingly 
used it himself; and by knowing Ms master's crib was never taken 
for an ass. The worthy minister had, in Greek, a kind of scholar- 
ship not at all uncommon even among the established clergy of the 
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Minolipd n Imrtl word; it wns lollowcd by a letter of apology it 

iiusl, luive boeu for liis friends he spoke, ami not for their doc- 
riin’s.*^ 

'l‘h(* wrilrr, will) kuDWS littlo of tho German lanp;uaf^o, and has 
syiiipadiy firlsci* witli (h(‘ir reijeut philosophy or Ihcir histor- 
’!il i'rilioisin, (wrrpfif; r.iripifutlif}^ and who is iiol, eapulde of moro 
hau a poreenta^ro of Wordswortli, did not, uhslaiu Irom either snb- 
oi't, and spidu* his mind with liMMidom on both. There was lUivcr 
ny uppeunmee of anuoyanct*; llu^ worst w'us: “ Yon ’ro a math- 
mat irinii, mid liavi* no ri'»ht to talk ahout poetry. I wonder 
rlu'thtT 1 could iwer have hi'ea a inatlKMuiitieinn ; I think not: to 
le sore, 1 never I have, oilmi thonj.(ht whether it would have 

•een iiossihle lor a ereature liki' myseli; Avitlumb a head to put any- 
hini^Mnto, (o huv(^ a notion given to him of a mathematical pro- 
ess" Sueh a Kj>arring‘^»»ih‘h one day ended in the writer nnder- 
ukiny to give an idea of the way in which urithinetie acts in problems 
if I'Uanee. The attempt was very sneeessful; and IL 0. II made 
eveial reihreneeH on future tieeasions to his having obtained one 
ilea on nmihemuties. 

A', to (lernian, tht‘ writm* om' day ventured to bring forward 
vhar ht' has lung eailed tht‘ s<*ven diaidly sins of ('xeess of that 
anynuce: 1. T<io nmnv voluini*s in tin* language; 2. Too many 
in .a volume; ,'5. Too many words in a senUmee ; 4, Too 
nauy ryllalilr 1 m a Word; 'foo many letters in a syllable; (>. 
I’uu man\ ;.irnki-. in a letter; 7. 'foo nmeli hlaek in a stroke. It 
A a i all Iraiddy admitted, as it would probably hi‘ by most of the 
hnimiir. fliemseivt's. Tin* serious truth is, that (li(‘ (linunin mind 
this kind of fendeney |o excess, entirely indep(‘mhnit of Iho 
angnnge. Free, strong, and earnest though!, desires to get to tho 
Mtifuin of evm’ythmg; and what it eminot. lind it makes. It asks, 
IVlmt IS the univi*rsey Init this is poornH‘asnre hir a traiiHeendenlal 
ntelh'(*(, It then imjnires Imw it is to h(‘ proved, a priori, that a 
Minet-i* js po's-ihlr. Ami it is much to la* leanal that it will i!omo 
n la f to a seiiuu^ a!ti*mpt to find out wlmt, if (‘xistmice lind been 
mpM- iihle, we slmiild have had in its ])laee. This, and more, was 
iimieih forward by the writer (o vt‘x tint spiril of tin* (hn’inan 
u hul.ar. lie even ventnreel to ask tlie like of wla'lher ii' WrrdeR^ 
tvhile iraienimtiiig Xiiddn into *SVy», hatl lu'cn linnight hed’ore tho 
Ai^NMlnie fm eumiug hpnritms KxistiMiee, la* woiihl hav(t been able, 
iviih Jlegid'". help, to prove that Mxjsienee and Non-i'xislenee are 
til Mill-. Things hive llnva* Wi*re hroU'dil. forward wlieii there ap- 
«-nre»l any languor. It would he: “VVelll how are you to-day, 
Sti ]IV' “H, a pour ereutnre; my head ’s not lit lor any thing; 
n ne\i-r u‘*tH pond fur mueh ! ” If disenssiou was tla‘reupou 
luiaieht uiioni, the head Would he roiisi'd, all lla^ ]iowcr W'ould bo 
a akened m live ininnic:., ami a small eoiirse of am^edole, beginning 

* The «lniv is tlaU H. C. lb vuHhad down and wIicii ho got to tho 

Eliv>r. honrd tho lady calling after lilm, “ You luul bettor tako your hat, Mr. 
— En. ‘ . 
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with Wielandj and ending with yesterday’s visit from , or 

perhaps vice versa^ would send all megrim to the rightabout. 

The last of the Lake School — for, though H. 0, R. did not serve 
at the altar, he was free of the Inner Court — was, strange to say, 
not a poet, not apparently enthusiastic about poetry, more interested 
in the real life than in the ideal, tolerably satirical in thought and 
phrase, and a man whose very last wish would have been for the 

peaceful hermitage ” to end his days in. This is the I'cport of 
one : how was it with others ? Did the mind of H. C. R. take color 
from that of the person with whom he conversed? Would he 
have been other things to otlier men ? Such a power, or tendency, 
or what you please, may go a little in aid of the writer’s impression 
that he was fit for success in anything, — indifferent degrees for dif- 
ferent things, but Avith sufficient for utility and note. In -Nvliatcver 
he tried, he gained opinion, whether in what he liked, or in what he 
disliked. It is much to be regretted that he had not an absorbing 
literary pursuit ; but there are instances enough in which the pecu- 
liar talents which arc best displayed in conversation have turned 
the others to their own purpose. 

H. C. 11. talked about everything but his OAvn good deeds. But 
even here he Avas not always able to prevent a hint from slipping out. 
A lady applied to him about the truth of a story told by an unfor- 
tunate person who, though greatly reduced, claimed to hare IcnoAvn 
H. C. R. in better clays. He remembered all about it, and deter- 
mined to give some relief. Expressing this determination, it came 
out in half-soliloquy : I have £ 500 a year to devote to charity, 
but I am nearly at the end. I cannot do much this year.” 

If it Avere required to illustrate the peculiar parts of II. C. R.’s 
mind, it could be best done, not by his reverential talk about 
Goethe and WorclsAVorth, but by the Immorous appreciation, mixed 
with respect, Avith Avhich he sspoke of Robert Robinson of Cam- 
bridge, the author of the “ History of Baptism,” and of George 
Dyer, the G. D.” of “ Elia’s Essays.” II. C. R. did not pcjrsonally 
knoAV Robinson (ob. 1700), but several common friends of liis, and 
of the Cambridge Honconformist, had furnished him Avith materials 
for a small collection of Anecdotes^ Avhich he published in the Chris- 
iian Reformer for 1815. Among these friends Avas Dyer, who Avas 
himself the first biographer of Robinson. This Life (179G), though 
the Memoir. in the “Banyan,” i. e. Baptist Library (1861), Avhich 
2 nay be called the official account, pronounces it “ not satisfactory,” 
Avas declared by Samuel Parr, and also by Wordsworth (teste 11. 
C. R.), to be one of the best biographies in the language. Perhaps 
the charm of the book is that Robert Robinson’s peculiar humor 
Avas wholly unappreciate’d by the simple-minded biographer, Avlio 
enters gems of satire which Avill be, as they have been, reprinted 
again and again, Avith remarks of the most impercipient tameness. 
It is a resemblance, on a small scale, of Avhat had happened a few 
years before, but without imitation. Dyer Avas to Robert Robinson 
very like what Boswell was to ffohnson, with several important dif- 
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fcrpuoos. Now, Kobi'rt Uolnnsun luul ii fiunilty of siiUrical^ humor, 
siioli ir\a<lc! a part oT tlu* runiit.uro ol' tlu^ mind ol'll. 0. It, ; and 
tho iVit'ud or b<dh, (U'orjj:** D^’or, wa« a man in whom want of 
liuinor amonnl.t‘(l to a i)osi(iv(* (jndowJrH'nt. Tim juxtaposition of 
tho two, with H. O, R. as tho approxiimitor, was a tnait. Charles 
laiml) wo\dd have i^ivon tlu^ suhjoot an essay : and it is to he rep;ret- 
Ual that rt C. K. did not iinltatt'. liis lihsul ; that is to say, we may 
.sui>pos(^ it U> lu‘ rc'^^rotlod ; hut wi‘ may Ik; wroiip^ : it may he that 
Im. (!oiil(l nt)t havi? wriU(*n mnrk whiidi would have remirulod us of 
the uuuiiun' in which ho ((/intifs talkiul 

And to this point iln'ro ^^oos anotlHU* word. Tim olomcnts of his 
power of oonvorsation hav(' lu‘oii emnmn’ated, hut all put tog-other 
will not oxplaiu tho eharm of his soeiety. Fur this we must refer 
to other jjoints of (diaracdor whiidi, nmussisted, are <;oiupatihle with 
dulm‘ss and laidtnrnity. A wiile rangm of symputhit.'s, and sym- 
])nthios whii'h wm*o instautam'ously awake wlieu uooasion arose, 
fonnod a gn'ut part of tlu* whoh'. This easily (‘xctiUul interest led 
to that Usdiug of eonunnuinn which draws out olluM's. 

Nothinir (’an lu*tt(*r illuslrale this than rcd’ensuje to the old moair- 
in^jj (»f ctnnH't'Hdtnfiu Up to tlui iiuddli* of th(^ last (saitury, or near 
it,\h(^ word iH’vm* meant rt>llotiHj/ ulon(‘; it was a piuTeet synonymo 
[hr t'ouiptuiionahip. So it was with Crahh Uohinsou ; his (jonver- 
sation Nvas itompaniouship, and his t*umpanioiisliip was eouversation. 

Ovi'i- mill uhnvii what U. (h U. ha-i (aipfriad, a htthM-rop luhd't ha vaisad 
<ait. <»f tia* ilitVaraul wm-lvs and foor^poiahMira. to T<ailniiii, Uobort 

n«)l>inH<»n givo-4 tlio Ihllowing: “ Say. a ip-ava hmtlu-r, ‘ Friaml, I iiavar liaard 
von pnnu-U m llm 'rvinUv.’ I replied, M), I iutaiul m do so an soon as 
evar i imdrrHtruid it!'” ‘"'"‘dd have reeorded tlie intention, porhupa 

with mduiim nnnarka on the im»pri('iy of the delay for tho roasou givou. 
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